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CHAPTER XIV. 

The new year of 1867 opens with th 
tion of the journey to Spain. 

We prolonged our stay in Paris in order t 
dame Mohl, who was very good to us ; i 
Scherers and other interesting people to r 
dinner on the 29th, and tempted us to stay ; 
fast with her on the 31st, by promising to 
nan, which she did successfully, and so pro< 
bit of experience that we were glad to have 
above the pleasure of seeing a little more 
and M. Mohl. I like them both, and wish 
a chance of knowing them better. We pa 
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Sea and Sly 

Letterto it has been obliging enough to fall in 
greve,3i6th tlic sky IS gloTious this inomiugi a.H il 
Jan. 1867. exception since ih 

arrived here to a state of weather whi 
us to be out of doors the greater part 
We think it curious that, among the m;i 
have talked to us about Biarritz, the 1 
have ever spoken of its natural bcautic 
transcendent. We agree that the sea t 
magnificent to us before, though we 
Atlantic breaking on the rocks at Ilfr 
the great granite walls of the Scilly 
southern division of the bay we see t 
the Pyrenees ; and in the northern we 
did stretches of sand, one with huge fn 
rock scattered about for the waves to 
other an unbroken level, firm to t!ie 
hindmost line of wave sends up its s|ii 
zon like a suddenly rising cloud. TIiL* 
is worthily called the Chambre de Ti 


Craiifiuit' to Comte. 
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ht slightly af. I think the first chapter of the 
, volume is among the finest of all, and the most 
written, hly gratitude increases continually for 
lumination Comte lias contributed to iny life. 
fQ bolii of us study with a sense of having still 
to learn and to understand. Al)out ten or half- 
en we go out for our morning walk ; and then, 
we plunge about in the sand or march along the 
Icorge draws out a book and tries my paces in 
sh, demanding a quick^asdiglit translation of 
and phrases. Pre.sontly J la ton upon him, ane! 
that it is easier to ask than to answer. We fiml 
•stem o( rirS 7Wt mutual instruetion so suec'css- 
It wc arc disgusted with ourselves for not having 
t before through all our many years of cornpan- 
p ; and we are making projects for giving new 
It to Regenths Park by pursuing nil sorts of stud- 
the same way there. We seldom come iivdoori 
e o’clock, and wc turn out again «*it three, often 
ling to see the sunset. One other tiling I have 
rcntliiii*' licre whirh I must tell voii ci£ It is a 
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M, Renan, 


[Barc 


o appearance is something between the Catholic 

6th and the dissenting minister. His manners an 
amiable, his talk pleasant, but not distinguished, 
are entertaining great projects as to our further jo 
ing. It will be best for you to address Poste Re 
Barcelona. 

D Are you astonished to see our whereabouts? 
left Biarritz for San Sebastian, where we stayed 
days j and both there and all our way to Barc 
our life has been a succession of delights. We 
had perfect weather, blue skies, and a warm sun. 
travelled from San Sebastian to Saragossa, whe 
passed two nights ; then to Lerida for one nigh 
yesterday to Barcelona. You know the scenery 
San Sebastian to Alsasua, through the lower Pyn 
because it lies on the way to Burgos and Madrid 
Alsasua we turned off through Navarre into At 
seeing famous Pampeluna, looking as beautiful 
did ages ago among the grand hills. At Sara 
the scene was thoroughly changed; all through 
gon, as far as we could see, I should think the co 
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Saragossa. — Lerida. 


1 reminded me of Africa ; as it is, I think of all 
,ve read about the East. The men who look 
lile others work at Saragossa also seem to belong 
s East, with a great striped blanket wrapped granc 
und them, and a kerchief tied about their hair. I 
ough Aragon was held by the Moors longer than a 
,rt of Northern Spain, the features and skins of t 
ople seem to me to bear less traces of the mixti 
ere must have been than one would fairly expe 
iragossa has a grand character still, in spite of t 
.icco with which the people have daubed the bear 
i small brick of which the houses are built. He 
d there one sees a house left un desecrated by sti 
; and all of them have the fluted tiles and the bro 
ves beautifully ornamented. Again, one side of t 
:l cathedral still shows the exquisite inlaid work whic 
the fagade^ has been overlaid hideously- Gradual 
we left Aragon and entered Catalonia, the face of t 
untry changed, and we had almost every sort of bea 
in succession ; last of all, between Monserrat ai 


6 Spanish Travelling. [Gra 

Your kind letter, written on the 5th, reachec 
here this morning. I had not heard of the crit: 
in the Edinburgh. Mr. Lewes read the article 
did not tell me of the reviewer's legal wisdom, t: 
ing that it would only vex me to no purpose. ] 
ever, I had felt sure that something of that sort 
have appeared in one review article or another, 
heartily glad and grateful that you have helped ju 
in general, as well as justice to me in particula 
getting the vindication written for the Fall Mall 
was the best possible measure to adopt. Since 
left Barcelona, a fortnight ago, we have seen no 
lish papers, so that we have been in the dark £ 
English news. 

Were you not surprised to hear that we had ( 
so far ? The journey from San Sebastian by Sarao 
and Lerida turned out to be so easy and delightful 
we ceased to tremble, and determined to carry oui 
project of going by steamer to Alicante and Ma 
You cannot do better than follow our example \ I rr 

r» - 1 -r» 


1867.] Alhambra^ 

at the end of it we have found ourselves ir 
loveliest scenes on earth. 

We shall remain here till the 23d, and 
Cordova first, to Seville next, and finally 
making our way homeward from thence by > 
We expect to be in the smoky haze of Lc 
soon after the middle of March, if not befo 

I wish I could believe that you were all 
thing like the clear skies and warm sun 
cheered our journeying for the last mont 
cante we walked among the palm-trees 
golden fruit hanging in rich clusters, and 
delightful warmth than that of an Engli 
Last night we walked out and saw the to 
Alhambra, the wide Vega, and the snowy 
by the brilliant moonlight. You see, we ai 
great deal of pleasure, but we are not worl 
seem charitably to imagine. We tire ou 
only with seeing or going to see unforgeh 
You will say that we ought to work to bet 

'ry.,4. 


8 View from the Alhambra, [Gra: 

is a work very near my heart. We have had pe 
weather ever since the 27th of January— magn if 
skies and a summer sun. At Alicante, walking ar 
the palm-trees, with the bare brown rocks and b 
houses in the background, we fancied ourselves ii 
tropics 3 and a gentleman who travelled with u: 
sured us that the aspect of the country closely re 
bled Aden, on the Red Sea. Here, at Granad; 
course, it is much colder, but the sun shines uni 
ruptedly ; and in the middle of the day, to stand ii 
sunshine against a wall, reminds me of my sensai 
at Florence in the beginning of June. The aspec 
Granada as we first approached it was a slight d 
pointment to me, but the beauty of its position 
hardly be surpassed. To stand on one of the to 
of the Alhambra and see the sun set behind the < 
mountains of Loja, and send its after-glow on the v 
summits of the Sierra Nevada, while the lovely ^ 
spreads below, ready to yield all things pleasant to 
eye and good for food, is worth a very long, long j 
ney. We shall start to-morrow evening: for Cord( 


1867 .] The Madrid Gallery. 

journey, in which we have made a gn 
round the east and through the centre of I 
Lewes says he thinks he never enjoyed a 
much, and you will see him so changed 
plumper and ruddier — that if pity has er 
into your regard for him he will be in dan< 
something by his bodily prosperity. We ( 
pleasures in Spain with the sight of the pk 
Madrid gallery. The skies were as blue a 
they had been through the previous part 
neying, but the air was bitterly cold \ and 
ficials receive money for warming the n 
find other uses for the money. I caught a 
the last day of our visit, and, after an ur 
day and night’s railway journey, arrived 
only fit for bed and coddling. 

March 16. — This evening we got home 
ney to the south of Spain. I go to my pc 
construction of two prose works — if possib 

We got home on Saturday evening, aft 
passage from Calais to Dover as we ever ' 


Letter 
to John 
Black- • 
wood, iSth 
MdLiSdy. 


Jocfmal, 

1867. 


Lettar 
to Joihn 

WOOd,2XSt 
Mciu 1867- 


10 Illustrations of Cheap Editit 

Among the letters awaiting me w. 
American travelling in Europe, who g: 
tory of a copy of “Felix Holt/' whi< 
been read by no end of people, and is 
through Ireland, “ where he found ma 
ious but unable to get it." It seems p 
economize in nothing but books. I 
letter of a “ Conveyancer " in the Pall 
the law of “Felix Holt" in answer to 
reviewer. I did not know, before I ^ 
letter in reply, that the Edinburgh revi 
fault with my law. 

March 21. — Received from Blackwo 
£2166 13^. 4d^., being the second insta 
4d, towards the ;!S“5ooo for “Felix 
£S^^ as the first instalment of 
years’ copyright of the cheap edition o: 

Your letters, with the valuable enclo 
for £2166 i^s. 4d., have come to me th 
I am much obliged to you for your put 


1867 .] Cheap Editions. 

It is rather a vexatious kind of tribute 
write, as my American correspondent di 
of one paper-covered American copy of ‘‘ 
being brought to Europe and serving for so 
that it was in clanger of being worn awa; 
hands. He, good man, finds it easy “ to 
circulation by means of cheap sale,*' havii 
many friends in Ireland anxious but unal 
the book.” I suppose putting it in a ; 
with figures on it, reminding one of the 
show, and charging a shilling for it, is wh 
pected to do for the good of mankind, 
fear it would hardly bear the rivalry of 
Milliner,” or of “ The Horrible Secret.” 

The work connected with Spain is not 
It is — prepare your fortitude — it is — a pc 
ceived the plcit, and wrote nearly the whok 
in 1864. Mr. Lewes advised me to put 
time and take it up again, with a view to 
He thinks hopefully of it. I need not te 

ftnri nAf Imnprill T jnrri nnifp ttip cn 


1 2 Congreve^ s Lectures on Posit iv\ 

tetter If a reviewer ever checked himse 

• BiacS^ that a writer whom he thinks worti 

Mch/1867. take some pains to know the truth 
which is the very hinge of said writ€ 
articles would cut a shrunken figure. 

Journal, May 5.— We went to Bouverie St 
first of a course of lectures on Positiv 
Dr. Congreve* There were present i 
pie, cliiefiy men. 

May II.— We had Mr. and Mrs. C 
us, and an evening party afterwards. 

May 12. — ^^V'e went to hear Dr. Cc 
lecture. The morning was thorough! 
ence smaller, but still good. 

Yesterday we went to the second of 

Sara ^ 

Henneii, ufes whicli Di*. Congreve is cleliverii 

13th May, ° 

in Bouverie Street. At the first lec 
there was a considerable audience— al 
chiefly men — of various ranks, from ] 
downwards, or upwards, for what 
distinction seems to be in a shiftit 


s8f»7.1 H'ghtr iuiiiiaiHUi if llUat 

-Wt'tU with C#, fu fill* Aradtnii 
J/tij -ii), -'Went Ui iIk* Mxliiliiiuiti of 
ures ■■■■'■ very agi'tHMhle iind inieirjiliiig. 

1 <li> sym|KUlii^e with yun iiiciHt riii|'ilKi 
desire tu see wtnnen srHi.iUy f*lrvaif*il 
equally wlih men, ami seeusctl as far 
along with every other breathing eriMture 
ing the exercise t)f any urn lgliletHi.H |«Hve' 
broader ground of sympathy ilian agreetn 
amount ami kind tif teMill that may h 
from a paitieular naw^mv. Hut on lliis 
I am far iunn thinking my^df an orardr 
whtrle I am imdiiual to for inneli gi 
serious jirtmeiilalion of women’s rkiiiiiH 
liamerit; I ihuught Mill's sj.ieet:ii miIii 
cicMi?i from his jMiint of vfew ■ -Kamkike' 
iiatbrt, 

A of whal you s.iy abcnii Hr, 

tliiiik ytiii have mistakrii liis, cir i.illier C* 
lion, llirro is no dmial of an iiiikiiow 


helier to 
Mrs. Con* 
grevc, 28th 
Joly, x8^. 


14 S^ar^ for North Germ 

Again we take flight! To Noi 
time, and chiefly to Dresden, where 
sible through the Foste Restante. 
saying anything about our health — 
jects^' for compassion or contempt 
disposition of the subject who may c 

Mr. Beesley (I think it was he) 
greve^s pamphlet last night, and I 
George. We both felt a cordial satis 
have been a good deal beset by 1 
with friends and acquaintances late! 
the preparations for our journey, ha\ 
much for me. Mr. Lewes is acting 
Sir Henry Holland in giving up Z( 
present, because it obliges him to hai 
That is the reason we go inland, am 
as I think I hinted to you that we e: 

You are S5rmpathetic enough to be 
we have had thoroughly cheerful and 
from both our boys in Natal. They 
their purch£^ed farm, and ate very 
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Mr, Lewes at Weybridge, I 

Oct. I. — We returned home after revisiting the scene 
■ cherished memories— Ilmenau, Dresden, and Berlii 
f new places we have seen Wet2lar, Cassel, Eisenacl 
id Hanover. At Ilmenau I wrote Fedalma’s soliL 
jy after her scene with Silva, and the following di; 
gue between her and Juan. At Dresden I rewroi 
le whole scene between her and Zarca. 

Oct. 9. — Reading ‘^Los Judios en Espdna,^’ Percy 
Reliques,” “Isis,” occasionally aloud. 

Oct. 10. — Reading the “Iliad,” Book III, Finishe 
Los Judios en Espina,” a wretchedly poor book. 

Oct, II. — Began again Prescott^s “Ferdinand ar 
jabella.” 

Oct, 19. — George returned last evening from a wal 
ig expedition in Surrey with Mr. Spencer. 

This entry is an interesting one to me, as it fix( 
the date of the first acquaintance with my famil 
Mr. Herbert Spencer was an old friend of our 
and in the course of their walk he and Mr. Lew( 
happened to pass through Weybridge, where n 

mnthpr timf* livprt T'lipv rnmp. tn rlinnf 


Letter to 
Miss Sara 
Hennell, 
2oth Oct. 
*667. 


Journal, 

1 ^ 7 . 


16 Lyrics for '^Spanish Gy 

families, which lasted, and incr 
to the end. Mr. Spencer, in 
that it was he who first made Mr. 
with George Eliot, adds, *‘Yoi 
struck by the curious coincidem 
by me that Lewes was introduce 
Weybridge and remoter issues e 
Before I got your letter I was abc 
and direct your attention to an ar 
coming (October) number of the Qi 
the Talmud. You really must go < 
read it. It is written by one of tin 
scholars, the man among living n 
knows the most about the Talmud 
preciate the pregnancy of the artich 
beautiful, soul-cheering things seleci 
Oct. 31. — I have now inserted all 
the first part of the Spanish Gyps; 
wrote three new Lyrics. I have alsi 
scenes in the gypsy camp, to the ei 
between Juan and Fedalma. But 


1867 .] Length of the Spanish Gypsy, 

the thing be Jzept private wheit it had once 
printing-office 2 And I particularly wish no 
set afloat, for various reasons. Among otl: 
to keep myself free from all inducements to 
publication ; I mean, publication before I 
my work as much revision as I can hope 
while my mind is still nursing it. Eeyond 
would be useless. The theory of laying b} 
nine years may be a fine one, but it could 
for me to apply it. I could no more live t 
of my books a second time than I can li 
last year again. But I like to keep checks 
and not to create external temptations .to 
should think foolish in another. If you tho 
sible to secure us against the oozing out of 
gossip, the other objections would be less 
One difficulty is, that in my MS. I have free 
readings of the same passage, and, being 
which of them is preferable, I wish them bo 
for future decision. But perhaps this migl 

in nrnnf 'Tlip If^ncrth r»f thp- ic 


Letter 
to John 
Black- 
wood, 9th 
Nov. 1867. 


Journal, 

1867. 


Letter to 
Miss Sara 
Hennell, 
32d Nov. 

1867. 


Letter to 


18 Influence on Youni 

who care about every one of my 
to read them— especially young ir 
class I care most to influence. E 
can one safely go upon with regai 
editions? 

“Felix Holt’^ is immensely te 
gestion/ but George Eliot is seve 
his domestic critic not to scatter 1: 

Mr. Lewes sends his best rega- 
spirits about the poem. 

Nov, 22. — Began an “ Address t 
by Felix Holt,” at BlackwoocUs re 
Yes, indeed — when I do not re 
come again.” I was quite sure 
come, and was grateful beforehane 
There is a scheme on foot for 
or, rather, University, to be built I 
Cambridge, and to be in connec 
bridge University, sharing its prof 
and degrees ! Si mime, 

I have written to Miss Davies t 


1867.] Address to the Working Me\ 

I agree with you about the phrase “ M 
country/^ ^ I wrote that part twice, and 
distinctly said that the epithet was false. 

I left that out, preferring to make a stron] 
turn ad homhiem^ in case any workman b 
self a future master. 

I think it will be better for you to write < 
note, washing your hands of any over-tre 
ments on the part of the well-meaning Rad 
prefer that you should do so. 

Whatever you agree with will have tli 
of not coming from one who can be susf 
ing a special pleader. 

What you say about Fedalma is ve 
But I am chiefly anxious about the road 
elled — the road I have still zuruck zu kge^ 

Mr. Lewes has to request several proc 
ma, to facilitate revision. But I will 1 
say how many. We shall keep them sti 
selves, you may be sure, so that three or 
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Christmas Day. 


Letter fo Jiimself for the first time last ni^l 

to John . ® 

Black- ^reat satisfaction in the impression it 

wood, i2th ^ ^ ^ . 

Dec.x 86 /. suggestion of having it put into typi 
which we have reason to be obliged t 
I cannot help saying again that it i: 
to me to have such letters as yours, £ 
I have such a Jirst reader as you. 

21. — Finished reading ^^Ave; 
roisme'^ and ‘^Les Mddicins Juifs.^' 
Principles.’^ 

Christmas will be very quiet. 

SS.^1^7 means to start on a solitary j 

and perhaps to Wurzburg, for anatomi 
don^t mean that he is going to offer hi 
tomical subject, but that he wants t( 
some questions bearing on the functio 
It is a bad time for him to travel in, 
be at home again in ten days or a 
hope the run will do him good rather ■ 

joc^ Dec. 25.— George and I dined ha] 

bpf tpr fKnt-i Vi/a -11 


1867.] Mme, Bodichon mid Mr, Harri 

Heidelberg and Wiirzburg. But in any 
not take more than a fortnight. 

Public questions which, by a sad process 
become piteous private questions, hang c 
all prospects. The state of Europe, the 
general war, the starvation of multitude! 
help thinking of these things at one’s brea 
ertheless, there is much enjoyment going 0 
dance of rosy children’s parties. 

It is very good and sweet of you to prof 
round for me on Sunday, and I shall che 
larly the remembrance of that kindness, 
reading your letter, Mr. Lewes objected, 
which I think just, to my going to any pu 
tation without him, since his absence cou 
vined by outsiders. 

I am companioned by dyspepsia, anc 
struggle under the leaden sky. Mme. Boc 
that in Sussex the air is cold and clear, al- 
and lanes dressed in wintry loveliness of 
patches, mingled with the soft grays and b 
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Spanish Gypsy T 


vetter 
0 John 
Jlack- 
/ood, 30th 
)ec. 1867. 


town, and shall hope to have a good 
you to carry back. Mr. Lewes is in 2 
state of delight with the poem, now t 
it with close care. He says he is a: 
can’t find more faults. He is especi 
the sense of variety it gives; and 
worth the more because he urged me 
by (in 1865) on the ground of monotc 
exultant about it now, and after what 
me I know this will please you. 

Hearty wishes that the coming ye; 
much good, and that the “ Spanish ( 
tribute a little to that end. 


SUMAfAJ^V. 

JANUARY, 1867, TO DeCEMBEB 
Letter to Madame Bodichon from Borde 
— Scherer — Renan — Letter to Mrs. Congrev 
light in Comte’s “ Politique ” — Gratitude to 
— Learning Spanish — Papers in the JRevue 
Saveney — Letter to Madame Bodichon fi 
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Summary of Chapter XIV. 

n type — “Address to Workingmen, by Felix Holt” — Letter 
liss Hennell — Girton College— Letter to Madame Bodichon— TI 
igher education of women — Letter to John Blackwood on tl 
Address” — Christmas day at the Priory — Letter to Miss Hei 
eH — ^Visit of Mr. Lewes to Bonn — Letter to Mrs. Congreve- 
)epression — Letter to John Blackwood — Mr. Lewes on “ Spank 
rypsy.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Utter to There is a good genius presiding < 
they are so felicitous. You always gr 
of which I have felt the want beforehi 
continually. It is eminently so with 
tens; there was no little appendage 
and they are just as warm at the wrist 
wished them to be — warming, too, as 
tion at a time when all cheering things 
come. 

Mr. Lewes came home last night, a 
agine that I am glad. Between the I; 
health, and solitude, I have been so 
wicked that I have not flourished lik€ 
tree. To make amends, he — Mr. Lewe; 
— has had a brilliant time, gained g 


i868.] 


Vtsz^ to Torquay. 

and the 4th Book of the ‘‘Iliad/’ I shal 
Grote. 

Ma 7 xh 6. — Reading Lubbock’s “ Prehist 

March 8. — Saturday concert. Joachim 
with Schubert’s Ottett. 

We go to-morrow morning to Torquay f 
and I can’t bear to go without saying a w 
w^ell to you. How sadly little we have seen 
this winter ! It will not be so any more, 
it 1 

We are both much in need of the char 
Lewes has got rather out of sorts again lat( 
we come back I shall ask you to come and 
before the bloom is off. I should like to 
you all are; but you have been so little i 
note-writing lately that I am afraid to ask } 
me a line to the post-office at Torquay. ! 
serve nothing of my friends at present. 

I don’t know whether you have ever see 
It is pretty, but not comparable to Ilfraco 
like all other easily accessible sea-places, 
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Title of “ The Spanish Gypsy T [Toiiq 

Mr. Lewes quite agrees with you, that it is clcsir: 
to announce the poem. His suggestion is, tliat it sIk 
be simply announced as a poem ” first, and tin 
little later as “The Spanish Gypsy, in ordci to j 
a new detail for observation in the second an non 
ment. I chose the title, ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,’’ a 1 
time ago, because it is a little in the fashion of 
elder dramatists, with whom I have perhaps n 
cousinship than with recent poets. Fedalma migh 
mistaken for an Italian name, which would crea 
definite expectation of a mistaken kind, and is 
other grounds, less to my taste than “'rhe Spa 
Gypsy.” 

This place is becoming a little London, or I..on 
suburb. Everywhere houses and streets are b< 
built, and Babbacombe will soon be joined to 
quay. 

I almost envy you the excitement of golf, which h 
the fresh air to exhilarate, and gives variety of € 
cise. Walking can never be so good as a game 
one loves the srame. But when a friend of Mr. Lew 


;iH wf ;iic^ li.ivilif,, h. Hti litMiilifiil tlia^ 

jiii iiii ainl in *i |i.iri}riil;ir lull *il liili 

iiilif tif fill* tiilirnl < hi flit* wlinli* 

fv |»ijil wr vMtu* |irrt% li,iviiig .iVchtlrtl ,il| truiilili 
iiiuryiihn Hrtlliiig, lUit ^vi- nhauhl inil luiin 
I willloiil Bjiri'i.l! iMll, f**r ill »| irw yr.im ;ill llii 
wilt III* of ,1 I*on«.loii milniiU, 
ow ilibi w*r,ilher in for tho li 4 ril woikrr' 

4 it* lorjloti'* fViruMril to llithr lvi?*trr lioliil.iyf tin 
nuM'lvr^, ;iir' r nfi , lilt tif I inilwjy ? 4 «l 
» in iHin*. f '« i , wr .itr* ill |Hr|niit’- 

Ui.il 'rriinv**«ni < .ill-i l!?'* " I m hr/' niuf i| i-. 

Wf* »4t.tll liotii tliOi 

iiiiik Rio4iit 1 1,04 not hrrti riir*Hir.i|*,ri| .iknit ttniii 
y Im lioifiy iillcinitlH In fioirli tlinn 

iOoftO'i to loivo foiitni llit?tii w%tnliitg in hmI wiriii Jif 
ofit ■ lit*til on «niliiitPiitali/isi|| in 

1i»il I lilo* to tin mirr of, m *i it of’ fiifjir 

■.tlinn for wiitiirii .1 rn^nilt llnil Will t'iniir In 
lltv i'l lilt'll m| ffir jriimili 


28 England a7id Ireland. 

Letterto Your letter came just at the right tii 
gr^e,i7th Thauks for that pretty remembrance. 

April, 1868. , . , , r 

be at home again with our home comi< 
though we became deeply in love with 
daily heightening of spring beauties, ar 
perpetual blue skies. The eight houri 
hour more than we paid for) was rati' 
and, I think, Mr. Lewes has got more 
rience than health from our month^s deli 
light it really has been to us to have pei 
the red hills, the sunshine, and the sea. 

I shall be absorbed for the next fortr 
cannot allow myself the sort of please 
project for us ; and when May begins, 
come and stay a night with us. I shal 
and by for such holiday-making, and you 
to me. Will you give Dr. Congreve my 
pamphlet, which I read at Torquay with 
All protests tell, however slowly and imp( 
a protest against the doctrine that Engl; 
Ireland nnripr nil rnnHitirinc iwoe mrl-iof T 


i868.] Shortening of ^'Spanish Gypsy! 

tunity for getting it into print, and letting i 
in that form for correction. It is desirable 
forward as we can, in case of the Americans 
delay after their reception of the sheets — if 
lire to make any arrangement. I shall sen 
of Book V. (the last) as soon as headache \\ 
but that is an uncertain limit. We returned 
quay on the i6th, leaving the glorious weatl 
us. We were more in love with the place c 
acquaintance : the v^reather, and the spring 
the choirs of birds, made it seem more of a f 
us every day. 

The poem will be less tragic than I threate 
Lewes has prevailed on me to return to m 
conception, and give up the additional dei 
which I determined on subsequently. Th 
rather shorter in consequence. Don’t you 
my artistic deference and pliability desen 
should also be better in consequence ? I n 
as I determined to end it when I first con( 
story. 


^^The Spanish Gypsy'' Ft 


Letter 
to John 
Black- 
wood, 29th 
Aug. 1868. 


Notes on 
“The 
Spanish 
Gypsy/’ 


30 

manuscript. Yet I suppose I s 
falsely, for the i occurs in the sli 
As I shall not see these paged 
charitably assure me that the s 
made ? 

Among my wife^s papers w( 
of MS. headed, “ Notes on th< 
Tragedy in General.” There 
the date at which this fragmei 
seems to have been left unfini 
evidently some care to preser 
she would not have objected 
give it here exact!}’’ as it stam 
history of the poem. 

The subject of ‘‘The Spanish G 
suggested to me by a picture whic 
di’ San Rocco at Venice, over t 
Sala containing Tintoretto’s fresc 
ciation, said to be by Titian. ( 
numerous pictures of this subject 
ject had always attracted me. 1 


f,B,| I ivrt'iiiiarv t'ofidiiions, 

ik'Iitilil ilii* liaiuJinaitl ol'ilu' Lanl.*’ Here, I 
li hubji't:! |,;rasuler ihan liial uf Iphigtjnia, anti it I 
‘Ver betii UNecl. I caiue luane with tins iu iiiy inii 
io |;ive the luutive a dtithiu',; iu MUise Miit.il 
I of hlNtiHiral atul lueal euiHlilisuis. hly retleriif 
au^ht nte taahin^ that wuuUl serve me t*\c’e|a ti 
DmetU ill S|jauish histtay when the .stuj^j;lc' wish ! 
oars wan attaining ilH climax, and when theie v 
e gypsy rat'e prc‘sent nnd«‘r such cotuliticniH us wen 
able me to p,el luv hetnine and the hereditary d»i 
I hei ani‘»u;; the gy[)*aes. ( irt|'tire<i the eppesili 
race tn give the need j»a lennundng llu’ espeii.ili 
marriag(\ I eunhl m»t nse llu* Jews cn the iMut 
'cutise lilt* facts cf didr history were too ecnis|ticiicin 
>posetl to ilie working-out of my catuHiroplie. Me. 
die tlu! subject had become more ami more pregm 
rue. 1 saw it might be taken as a symbol of I 
at which is [dayed in the general human lot by i 
[liiary comlilioiiH in the largest sense, and c»f the f, 
at wlial we call tlnlv is entiudy imnie np of sucdi ct 
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The Collii 


Notes on 
“The 
Spanish 
Gypsy.” 


Looking at individual Ic 
same story, wrought ou' 
and I determined the el 
influence of these ideas. 

In order to judge prc 
it must not be consider 
symbolism, but in the 1 
some grand collision ir 
be judged accordingly, 
represent a possible, su 
mon, action ; and to be 
irreparable collision b( 
general (in differing de 
individual with whom \ 
of which we recognize 
truth of this test will ' 
greatest tragedies. Th 
often that between her 
the peculiar individual 
of the particular man o 
shown to grasp with te 


i868.] The Individual versus the Ge. 


effectual struggle to redeem the small ; 
race of man, against the stronger adveri 
that govern the frame of things with 
power. Coming to modern tragedies, v 
makes Othello a great tragic subject? I 
of a jealous husband is elevated into a 
tragedy by the hereditary conditions of 
which give him a subjective ground for dii 
Rigoletto (Le Roi s’Aniuse), Brutus. I 
reasonable ground of objection against th< 
ure of “The Spanish Gypsy’' if it were s 
action is outrageously improbable — lyii 
that can be congruously conceived of hi 
It is fwt a reasonable ground of object 
would have done better to act otherwi 
than it is a reasonable objection against 
that Agamemnon would have done bettei 
fice his daughter. 

As renunciations coming under the san 
take the renunciation of marriage, where 
not take place without entailing misery 
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Acceptance of the Incviti 

Notes on ease, or what is tantamount to a disc 
"Ihe 

Spanish a neCTCSs. or have other marks of rac 
Gypsy.” . , 

community where she is born, etc. 
for a long while without reaching 
commonest inherited misfortunes, 
mockery to say to such human bei 
own happiness."' The utmost appro 
that can be made in such a case is th 
nation and acceptance of the inevila 
effort to overcome any disadvantage : 
show to be attended with a likelihood 
one may say, that is the dictate of me 
tion. But calm can, in hardly any 1 
be attained by rational reflection, 
not left to that. Love, pit}^, consti 
and generous joy with regard to the 
men comes in — has been growing sir 
— enormously enhanced by wider viii 
an imagination actively interested ii 
kind generally ; and these feelings be 
loving, willing submission and heroic 



30 Anticipated Rcccptic 

Letter to in the Work are over : for when I 

Mrs. Bray, ^ 

anything, and it is gone out of my 
it as little as possible. Ne.xt to 
thing, of course, Mr. Lewes’s deligh 
of all sympathy, though I care enoi 
pathy of others to be very grateful 
me. Don’t you imagine how the pc 
writing simply as a money-getting 
spise me for choosing a work by v 
get hundreds, wdiere for a novel 
sands? I cannot help asking you t 
husband is, compared with many pc 
I mean, in urging me to produce a 
anything in a worldly sense more pr 
a good deal of disgust to be felt tO' 
quarters for doing what was not lo 
and becoming unreadable to manj 
to found me readable and debatal 
novels every ignorant person feels 
an opinion upon, but en fait de pois 


^'^Thc Spanish ‘Gypsy ^ 
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niatter, I am urged by the strong wish to 
value for the help and sympathy you g£ 
years ago. 

The manuscript of “ The Spanish G; 
the following inscription : 

“ To my dear — every day dearer — Husban 
VeS) indeed, I not only remember yoiii 
have always kept it at hand, and have n 
times. Within these latter months I have 
see in the distance a possible poem shap 
idea. But it would be better for you to en 
growth towards realization in your own ii 
than trust to transplantation. 

My own faint conception is that of a 1 
pian construction, freeing the poet from a 
barrassments. Great epics have always b( 
less of this character — only the constructic 
of the past, not of the future* 

Write to me Poste Resiajite^ Baden -B 2 
the next fortnight. My head will have 
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38 Continental Trip. 

out for our special delight. The monks, as usual, f 
out the friendly solitude, and this place of St. Mr 
was originally nothing but an Angus tin ian monaj 
About three miles off is another place of like 01 
called St. Peter’s, formerly a Benedictine mona^ 
and still used as a place of preparation for the Ch 
lie priesthood. The monks have all vanished, bir 
people are devout Catholics. At every half mil 
the roadside is a carefully kept crucifo; and 
night, as we were having our supper in the com 
room of the inn, we suddenly heard sounds 
seemed to me like those of an accordion. “ Is tli 
2ittern?’' said Mr. Lewes to the German lady b} 
side. “No — it is prayer.” The servants, by tl 
selves — the host and hostess were in tlie same r 
with us — were saying their evening prayers, men’s 
women’s voices blending in unusually correct 
mony. The same loud prayer is heard at morn 
noon, and evening, from the shepherds and wor 
in the fields. We suppose that the believers in 


[ Return Home fro 7 n Baden, 39 

Vevay to Geneva, where I want to see my olcli 
ds once more. ^ 

e shall be so constantly on the move that it might J 
vain trouble on your part to shoot another letter 
such flying birds. 

dy 23. — Arrived at home (from Baden journey).! 
e got home last night — sooner than we expected, i 
use we gave up the round by Geneva, as too long ^ 
exciting. I dare say the three weeks since wej 
d from you seem very short to you, passed amid 
usual occupations. To us they seem long, for 
lave been constantly changing our scene. Our 
months have been spent delightfully in seeing 
I natural beauties, and with the occasional cheer- 
influence of kind people. But I think we were 
ly ever, except in Spain, so long ignorant of home 
igs and doings, for we have been chiefly in regions 
cent even of Galignani. The weather with us 
never been oppressively hot; and storms or quiet 
5 have been frequent. But our bit of burned-up 
is significant of ihe dryness here. I believe I 


40 Revu'zvsof^^ThcS/^anish Gypsy R [Thk r 

was modest in tone. A very silly gentleman, Mr. 1 
says, undertakes to admonish me in the JVi'simt 
and he thinks the best literary notice of the i)oer 
has come before him is in the Athcmmim. Alter 
think there would have been good reason to doub 
the poem had either novelty or any other considc 
intrinsic reason to justify its being written, if the 
odicals had cried out “Hosanna T' I am sure yc 
preciate all the conditions better than I can, aftci 
long experience of the relations between author 
critics. I am serene, because I only expected tl 
favorable. To-day the heat is so great that it is I: 
possible even to read a book that requires any the 
London is a bad exchange for the mountains. 

I enclose a list of corrections for the reprint, 
indebted to my friendly correspondent from Ikifa 
pointing out several oversights, which I am ash 
of, after all the proof-reading. But, among the 
established truths of which I never doubt, the fa 
ity of my own brain stands first. 

I suppose Mudie and the other librarians wi 
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Visit to Yorkshire, 


poetical doingS;, I would not have your sc 
the detective wisdom of critics. Do youl: 
member that saying of Balzac’s, ‘^When 
world to praise my novels I write a dra 
want them to praise my drama I write a n 

On the whole, however, I should think 
to be grateful for than to grumble at. Mr. 
me out last night some very generous p? 
the St. Pattis Magazine. 

August . — Reading ist book of Lucreti^ 
of the Iliad,” Samson Agonistes,” Wa: 
tory of English Poetry,” Grote, 2d volun 
Aurelius,” “Vita Niiova,” vol. iv. chap. i. c 
tique Positive,” Guest on “ English Rhytl 
ice’s “Lectures on Casuistry.” 

Sept. 19. — We returned from a visit tc 
On Monday we went to Leeds, and were 
Dr. Clifford Allbut, with whom we sta; 
middle of the day on Wednesday. Then 
train to Ilkley, and from thence took' a 
Bolton. The weather had been gray fo 


42 Leeds. — Dr.Allbut. — Dr. Bridges. [The r 

but it cannot greet you so sweetly as your lettc 
me on our arrival from Leeds last night. 1 th 
gave me a deeper pleasure than any I have had 
long while. I am very grateful to you for it. 

We went to Leeds on Monday, and stayed twe 
with Dr. Allbut. Dr. Bridges dined with us on< 
and we had a great deal of delightful chat. But 
tell you everything when wc see you. Let that bt 
— will you not ? We shall be glad of any arrange 
that will give us the pleasure of seeing you, Dr. 
greve, and Emily, either separately or all tog 
Please forgive me if I seem very fussy about yo 
coming. I want you to understand that we shai 
it the greatest kindness in you if you will all cho< 
come, and also choose Koii) to come— cither to 
or dinner, and either apart or together. I ho 
find that you are much the better for your joun 
better both in body and soul. One has immense 
of encouragement, but it seems to come more 
from the dead than from the living. 

Your letter gave an additional gusto to my te. 
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Leeds to Bolton. 

\ 

think it will be desirable for me to se 
possible, in many closely consecutive ; 
see errors which strike one immediate 
the pages after a good long interval. 

We are feeling much obliged for a 
lake,” which I am reading aloud to 1 
part of our evening’s entertainment : 
beginning again from the beginning. 

This week we have had perfect ; 
though last week, when we were in 
also thought that the time of outside c 
fires was beginning. 

We do not often see a place which ii 
London, but certainly Leeds is in a lo\ 
great town — Inferno. 

I can imagine how delicious your co 
been under the glorious skies we have 
glorious even in London. Yesterday ^ 
Mrs. Congreve, and went with them tc 
Gardens, and on our return, about 5 < 
not help pausing and exclaiming at the 
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to fine hospital, which, he says, is admirably fitted 1 

on, purpose, is another mitigation. You would like i 
the tasteful, subdued ornamentation in the rooms ' 
are to be sick wards. Each phy.sician is accumu 
ornamental objects for his own ward-^-chrorno- 
graphs, etc. — such as will soothe sick eyes. 

It was quite cold in that northerly region, 
picture keeps a memory of sunshine on my wall 
on this dark morning. 

I have gone through the poem twice for the sa 
revision, and have a crop of small corrections- 

iist ^ • r 

i68. in one case extending to the insertion or a new 
But I wish to see the proof-sheets, so tliat “ Rc 
by the Author ” may be put in the advertisemen 
on the title-page. 

Unhappily, my health has been unusually bad 
we returned from abroad, so that the time has b 
good deal wasted on the endurance of malaise; 
am brooding over many things, and hope that cc 
months will not be barren. As to the criticisms, 
pose that better poets than I have gone through ■ 
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Flights into Kent. 


many guineas as he can by making easy 
George Eliot. But, as dear Scott’s ch; 
‘‘Let that fly stick in the wa’ — when tl 
it’ll rub out.” I shall look at “ Doubles 
as you recommend. I read the two first 
“ Madame Amelia,” and thought them pn 

I sympathize with your melancholy at 
of quitting the country ; though, coinpar( 
don, beautiful Edinburgh is country. Pi 
good, thick mists will come to reconcile 
migration. 

We have been using the fine autumn da 
into Kent between Sundays. The rich 
Sevenoaks and Chislehurst are a delight 
and the stillness is a rest to every nerve. 

Oct. 22. — Received a letter from Black 
that “ The Spanish Gypsy ” must soon go 
edition. I sent my corrections for it. 

At last I have spirit enough in me to t 
your valuable gift, which Emily kindly bi 

hpr h;ind T nm OTntpfiil for if — nof onitr 


46 Vzst^ to Sheffield and Matlock. [The Px 

second edition was all bought up (subscribed fo 
the booksellers the first day. 

Your pretty letter is irresistible. May we the 
with you on Tuesday somewhere about twelve, an 
turn home on Wednesday by afternoon daylight ? 
the weather should be very cold or wet on Tue 
we must renounce or defer our pleasure, becausi 
are both too rickety to run the risk of taking cold, 
you see we are very much in need of such s 
friendliness as yours gives us faith in, to keep us cl 
ful under the burden of the flesh. 

Nov. 3. — Went to dine and sleep at the Congn 
at Wandsworth. 

Nov.^. — We set off for Sheffield, where we ' 
over a great iron and steel factory under the guid 
of Mr. Benzon. On Saturday, the 7th, we w-en 
Matlock and stayed till Tuesday. I recognized 
objects which I had seen with my father nearly tl 
years before — the turn of the road at Grom ford, 
Arkwrights’ house, and the cottages with the s 

floors rhallrpH in nnttprnc TIta ixroc 


iSCiS.l 


JUi morirs i;/’ Jkriirskirf. 


I tliink you will \m junt iilile to iiuikt* < 
wrilliui Ity a sutidtui on my ktin* 

No cir»!c;lt* wiuild tl.irr to pic’diti wli.i 
twxi mi^;r4iion. Don’t !■«* if ^ 

liortlri'H ol iln* White Sr.i, |o the* I 

!«»fisc% liiil iiiid e'ulil, of the Luiulon iiinnil 
We t•ltjoyrt^ inir joiiiney In llie imil 
grr;it i* 5 C|Huieuc-e tti me hi lire the h|ii|i 
W iiikn III Slidlirlil; aui! iIhui, for *t V.tliii; 
tin* (|nirl .iiid lis’.iUty «»f M.illork, iiiul I I'l 
llir N|io|.s I h.iil r. II lie?! in my rnniiniy l» 
five .liul Iwenly ytM04. I doivr ihu»u;di 
Willi my hilhrr wlirii I w.i^i »i yoiuig giig 
of liripe alitiiii my wotimiiS fnliiir* f 4111 
|ittrli4ji!ii!XCt?|»litiri,il }ieii|ile wlio%r imiIvj h 
%fcre iiiiieti leiii lisippy llie iimI tuiirti 
I lliiiik yciur liirtlitliiy nitiirH aim iiiii 
tietcfriiiiiieci to write I^?ltirfh4ii4 Iti ftfovr 
I litMi’ ymi hi my tlioiiyjili millmiil »iiyv 
itiiiMirr, 


48 a Part of Edttcation, [The 3 

We have been to Sheffield at the seducing inv 
of a friend, who showed us the miraculous iron- 
there; and afterwards we turned aside tobeautifc 
lock, where I found again the spots, the turns oi 
the rows of stone cottages, the rushing river De 
ancl the Arkwright mills — among which I drove 
my father when I was in my teens. We had gl 
weather, and I was quite regenerated by the b; 
air. Our friend Mr. Spencer is growing younge: 
the years. He really looks brighter and more 
ing than he ever did before, since he was in the 
young, happy time of fresh discussion and in 
His is a friendship which wears well, because 
truthfulness. He always asks with sympathetic in 
•how you are goingon. 

Nov. 22 . — The return of this St. Cecilia^s Day 
me in better health than has been usual with 
these last six months. But I am not yet enga^ 
any work that makes a higher life for me — a lifs 
is young and grows, though in my other life I av 
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truiir i;i firciviiltHl for siiHicii'ntly in this 111 
if tuily ilic? cIrtMci tiailil be’ tlircctcd toward! 
ill catlliil. 

Wo have,' boon baviti" a liulo otnnpatiy, 
joioiii*^ In lliink that tnjr diilir?i of UiIh sm 
lt»r llio proMnit Wo liko ntir jatidioH air 
rioliiiiilt* itMi woli tti fool cotii|ottiy cloniiablo 
nno tiny a-wook. 1 winli cnir iiilot:lit>ii may 
an fiomo liiili,? idiooriiig' inlluontro tlirnii|| 
iiiiMitlri. Wo Ii4td-y o'»lHfi.iff’ riniiigh lilt 
of tVrbi};; lli.tl W'uulil omiif* Im tr, if wo did i 
ftioiidly ’iiiiibi fHMilotoil li* JO iboio in 

iiiako llie clilof jurl «if llic wtiild mi fai , 
kiniwii il. 

IVII Hr, laiii^rovo tlial llio “ m*%%H of jitr 
ilio yiafio «il “11to Hjiaiiiilt S r 

ifig acoopbiiioo willi lltif jittblic lliai ilio m*d 
boiiig iiil »«ild, tlie lliirili jiwt |itjblb4iotl| I 
boon tloiiiatidrd to aUovo yo©. Iki not t 
4tti bot:«itiiiig an ogiiiinfiral aiillior. llio 
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Retrospect of 1868 . [The Pi 


to shall not be able to join it bodily, but I am gla 
9th ways to have the possibility of being with yc 
thought. I have a twofold sympathy on the occc 
for I cannot help entering specially into your 
wifely anxieties, and I shall be glad to be assured 
Dr. Congreve has borne the excitement without 1 
afterwards conscious of an excessive strain. 

Dec. 30. — I make to-day the last record that I 
enter of the old year 1868. It has been as ri( 
blessings as any preceding year of our double life 
1 enjoy a more and more even cheerfulness and 
tinually increasing power of dwelling on the good 
is given to me and dismissing the thought of ! 
evils. The chief event of the year to us has beei 
publication and friendly reception by the publ 
“The Spanish Gypsy.” The greatest happiness I 
our growing love) which has sprung and fiowec 
ward during the latter part of the year is George 
terest in his psychological inquiries. I have, per 
gained a little higher ground and firmer footir 
some studies, notwithstanding the yearly loss of r 


.H.1 


/j’fi'rdrv at inud-sialis. 


iril.ilivc* iliat ilu* inim!ic*r fiold inuinBiiJ 

‘i;t* I’vrn fur wit, it i% iMllcd 4 |)ur}ii. 

ilu* C’hr 4 |t rdiliuii of llic iri mi rxt'i‘|»Utiii. 

j’.uiivr ill |Hinl, |;Li|ir‘i'» ainl l«n- ji-, uJ., i 

lul|» iiiili}i|,{ 4 lillU* al il‘i tint |,:«iUug .1 iii 
;tki iiii* fart I4llu’r iiir, !uu, in |ii 

re i»f the VririDiri ilnl ilir Imuk’* ir.illy 

cul I liirir in mnw iiiyBlriy ul' icilii* 

ii'r'H Ibr tin* uliiiiiilaiil |Hi*Hriil 4 liiiii 

ft. till Wulk’”. .iinl M'lirH till ihi* liiMik'iLiilH »ll llif* r 
iV’**! tilt’ tti rl^f* sitirly ||i 

lily VoluilirH W'uiiltl Il.tVi* 4 cii.im-r of br 

ligtil t»y the ir4VrUrf!4 wliHM! t4’4e Imiiii 

ilirtlitMl retlltiitl yrHiiw jiiiiiiiml I *1111 n 

li olirit III? ill *1 Hiiiltt tif Wiiiitk?riiU 4 il m tti i; 
j Ilf fill* mmkl tlciiie m ikiI Ici r 

ri tiiii'tb rif il'ie iietiple coiireriieil in it; 

lint tiilly |lr^l|lll■HiliorB iitul rct|iit?Ht!i m-imtiir 
itk? In me liy i»,ilil liiMdnl, rx|iriirrii*ril mrii» ill 
i '4 lir .i vriy lliHi *illnWMiUT ul tu llir iirii 
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Mr. Lewes joins me in sincere good wishes tc 
William Blackwood, as well as yourself, for the 
!68. ing year — wishes for general happiness. The < 
particular wish would be that we should all in con 
look back next Christmas on something achieve 
which we share each other’s satisfaction. 

I am much obliged to you for mentioning, in 
letter to Mr. Lewes, the two cases of inaccura( 

^ord ^ 

)• fear there may be more) which you remembered i 
fy “Spanish Gypsy.” How I came to write Zincdl 
stead of Zincalo is an instance which may be add 
many sadder examples of that mental infirmity v 
makes our senses of little use to us in the presern 
a strong prepossession. As soon as I had cono 
my story with its gypsy element, I tried to learn 
could about the names by which the gypsies c 
themselves, feeling that I should occasionally ne 
musical name, remote from the vulgar English a* 
lotions which cling to “gypsy.” I rejected Gitan; 
cause I found that the gypsies themselves helc 
name to be opprobrious ; and Zincalo — which, w 
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but I had a sufficient authority for that 
jyfohammedan Dynasties,” translated by Ga- 


Jnterest you, who are familiar with Spanish 
' ^ to know that after the first sketch of my 




^ 5 ^ 


written I read Cervantes’ novel “La Gita- 


^;iiere the hero turns gypsy for love. The 
well in the earlier part, but falls into 
t^^j^-j^oniolace towards the end. I have written 
partly to show how much I value yout 
towards correcting my error, and partly to 
I was not careless, but simply stupid. For 
I hold carelessness to be a mortal sin. 


SUMMARY, 

JANUARY, 1 868 , TO DECEMBER, 1 868 . 

Mrs. Congreve — Mr. Lewes’s return from Bonn — 
to Cambridge — Letter to Mrs. Congreve — Month’s 
— Letter to Miss Hennell — Reading the “Iliad” 
to John Blackwood — Title of “ Spanish Gypsy ” — Letter 

* .1 • 1 *1 YT _ ^ _ T _ 1. X j- _ Tl . 


54 Summary of Chapter X 

John Blackwood — Pall Mall review of “ Spani 
ing of Balzac — Letter to William Blackwood - 
Reading Lucretius, Homer, Milton, Warton, 
Dante, Comte, Guest, Maurice — Visit to Dr. 
Leeds — Visit to Newark — Letter to Mrs. Cong 
John Blackwood — Second edition of “ Spanish ' 
lake” — Criticisms on “ Spanish Gypsy” — Visit 
— ^Visit to Sheffield with Mr. Benzon — Matlock- 
dame Bodichon and Miss Hennell on Sheffield j 
Spencer — Meditating subject of Timoleon — Le 
— Physiological charts — Letter to Madame Bodii 
of friends — Letter to Mrs. Congreve — Positiv 
Gypsy” — Letter to Charles Bray on vote by b: 
of 1868 — Letter to John Blackwood — The cheap 
— Letter to the Hon. Robert Lytton — Pronuncia 
Gypsy”— Cervantes’ “La Gitanella.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

yan, I. — I have set myself many tasks for the year- 
[ wonder how many will be accomplished ? — a nov 
:alled “ Middlemarch,” a long poem on Timoleon, ai 
leveral minor poems. 

yan, 23, — Since I wrote last I have finished a litt 
)oem on old Agatha. But the last week or two I ha' 
)een so disturbed in health that no work prospers, 
lave made a little way in constructing my new tal< 
lave been reading a little on philology; have finish( 
he 24th Book of the ‘‘Iliad/^ the 1st Book of tl 
‘Faery Queene,” Clough’s poems, and a little abo 
iitruscan things, in Mrs. Grey and Dennis. Aloud 
>. I have been reading some Italian, Ben Jonson 
Alchemist” and ^‘Volpone,” and Bright’s speeche 

rhirh T cim Qtill -fircif* fnnr riinfr 
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Journal, JPed, 6. — We went to the third 
Schumann played finely in Mendels 
a trio of Beethoven’s. As a solo sh 
in D minor. In the evening I n 
speech of Bright’s on Ireland, deli 
ago, in which he insists that nothin, 
for the woes of that country unless 
lishment be annulled : after the laj; 
the measure is going to be adopt 
aloud a bit of the “ Promessi Spos 
the Sjfcctatar, in which there is a d 
preciation of Lowell’s poems. 

Feb, 14. — Finished the poem froi 
had rather a numerous gathering of 
among the rest came Browning, who 
admirably a propos of versification. 
Lincoln thinks the French have the 
tern of versification in these modern 
Feb. 15. — I prepared and sent off ' 
the King” to Edinburgh. 

I have looked hnnk fn flip 
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authorship to know that the brains which 
used in understanding a book are wasted in 
the hastiest misconceptions about it j and 
you will symiDathize enough in this affliction 
one rightj when you can, about this quotj 
Browning. 

Feb. 20. — A glorious concert: Halid, ]o2 
Piatti winding up with Schubert’s trio. 

Feb. 21. — Mr. Deutsch and Mrs. Pattisc 
with us — he in farewell before going to the 
rather pleasant gathering of friends afterwar 

Feb. 24. — I am reading about plants, and 
on music. A new idea of a poem came to 
day. 

March 3. — We started on our fourth visi 
vici France and the Cornice. 

I found your letter at Florence on our ar 
(on the 23d); but until now bodily ease a 
enough to write to you have never happen ec 
the same moments. Our long journey sin 
home on the 3d March, seen from a poi: 


Letter to 
Mm. Ctin- 
KrcvPHtli 
Mny, 


Jourttiil, 
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58 Ccnigrars Ariiik sn /' 1 rm. 

ably sakl our byr. .Itul mif 

travels. 1‘lie ostly iTiiiail.st^k'' *431 trii 

of ibeir doings iit llscsc n lii.ii !Lr\ h.i,^r ni.i^r4 

at home. 

The MtrfmgMr hiy insroi 4! M^- r?.>n muI 
Mr. Lewes had iicslhifig .! . th.^i u> 

cut it open lU the rrjily hi ll.ri'*-^ " ||«* 

presenily came to ms% aiul ^,ud n riorum!, h 

delighted him tlie tnoie brv.ns-n- hr h.id .il 

Koine, alighted vn ihr /b// 41 > ihr ;r, 

which falsely re|Heseiiircl 11 enuu-!.;, .ip-*-,'rus \t 

the first spare momeni I plm^grd r .r^v 

and read, with iborciiigli m ihv .sdwsKdik? 

temper and the force «f lire ir|iH, \\r inu-t ^4 -4411 
for Calais this evening; aiul iIh’ t.v-r. pur^mii n% 
from doing anything ^grcrable mn «4 I h.^c 

nothing to hinder me frcim siitsng, my x^^ 

to my chin, and scribbling, m.m ib.4i I an? 4 

little sounder in head ami in i4%nri4:k ih^i 
beautiful Italy allowed nm in hr. A-* 41 

ever— more beautifol-^ii h,w ImAr-d i.n ih%% 

last visit) and it is llie fault ul wy 4 4 4^1 

not agree with me. Pray «4'fcr iity %% .4 IIS '" -4 -ni .1*. fly 
to Dr. Congreve in llw aiuieiics «.t h.-. ,isjh ? .li 
What hard work it seem* to go on iusu^j 
Blessed are the dead. 

May 5, — We re.icheil hnme at'ict «i»f Ssssn^t^ "ArTk^* 
absence. In that lime wc iiavc iM-en I 

to Marseilles, along the Cotnkc !«» j|,rsi »« 

Pisa, Florence, Naples, Rome, 
ence ^ain, Ravenna, Boltina, VenuM . sSw 

Brenner Pass to Munich; then to I’.ns. SuiknuK 

• Dr. Conireve's ankle, •• Mr. iln«)t, tw M. • m / 



In such a journey there was necessarily much interest 
both in renewing old memories and recording newi 
but I never had such continuous bad health in travel- 
ling as I have had during these nine weeks. On our 
arrival at home I found a delightful letter from Mrs, 
H. B. Stowe, whom I have never seen, addressing me 
as her “dear friend.’^ 

It was during this journey that I, for the first 
time, saw my future wife, at Rome. My eldest sis- 
ter had married Mr. W, H. Bullock (now Mr. W. 
H. Hall), of Six-Mile-Bottom, Cambridgeshire, and 
they were on their wedding journey at Rome when 
they happened to meet Mr. and Mrs. Lewes by 
chance in the Pamfili Doria Gardens. They saw 
a good deal of one another, and when I arrived, 
with my mother and another sister, we went by in- 
vitation to call at the Plotel Minerva, where Mr. 
Lewes had found rooms on their first arrival in 
Rome. I have a v^ery vivid recollection of George 
Eliot sitting on a sofa with my mother by her side, 
entirely engrossed with her. Mr. Lewes enter- 
tained my sister and me on the other side of the 
room. But I was very anxious to hear also the 
conversation on the sofa, as I was better acquaint- 
ed with George Eliot’s books than with any other 
literature. And through the dimness of these fif- 
teen years, and all that has happened in them, I 
still seem to hear, as I first heard them, the low, 
earnest, deep, musical tones of her voice ; I still 
seem to see the fine brows, with the abundant au- 
burn-brown hair framing them, the long head, 
broadening at the back, the gray-blue eyes, con- 
stantly changing in expression, but always with a 
very loving, almost deprecating, look at my mother^ 
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the finely-formed, thin, transparent hands, and a 
whole Wesen that seemed in complete harmony 
with everything one ex^Dected to find in the author 
of “Romola.” The next clay Mr. and Mrs, Lewes 
went on to Assisi and we to Naples, and wc did 
not meet again till the following August at Wey- 
bridge. 

Letter to I value vcrv hi«:hly the warrant to call you friend 

Stowe, 8th which youi* letter has given me. It lay awaiting me 

May, 1869. , , . , r • 13 1 

on our return, the other night, from a nine weeks au- 
sence in Italy, and it made me almost wish that you 
could have a momentary vision of the discouragement 
— nay, paralyzing despondency — in which many clay.s 
of my writing life have been passed, in order that you 
might fully understand the' good I find in such sympa- 
thy as yours — in such an assurance as you give me 
that my work has been worth doing. But I will not 
dwell on any mental sickness of mine. The best joy 
your words give me is the sense of that sweet, gener- 
ous feeling in you which dictated them, and I shall 
always be the richer because you have in this way 
made me know you better, I must tell you that my 
first glimpse of you as a woman came through a letter 
of yours, and charmed me very much. The letter was 
addressed to Mrs. Pollen ; and one morning when I 
called on her in London (how many years agol') she 
was kind enough to read it to me because it contained 
a little history of yoiir life, and a sketch of your do- 
mestic circumstances. I remember thinking that it 
was very kind of you to write that long letter in reply 
to the inquiries of one who was personally unknown to 
'ou ; and looking back with my present experience I 
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think it was still kinder than it then appeared. For better to 

^ Mrs. H. B. 

at that time you must have been much oppressed with Stowe, sth 

. . ^ May, i86g. 

the immediate results of your fame. I remember, too, 
that you wrote of your husband as one who was richer 
in Hebrew and Greek than in pounds or shillings; 
and as the ardent scholar has always been a character 
of peculiar interest to me, I have rarely had your im- 
age in my mind without the accompanying image 
(more or less erroneous) of such a scholar by your 
side. I shall welcome the fruit of his Goethe studies, 
whenever it comes. In the meantime let me assure 
you that whoever else gave you that description of my 
husband’s “ History of Philosophy ” — namely, “ that it 
was to solve and settle all things ” — he himself never 
saw it in that light. The work has been greatly al- 
tered, as well as enlarged, in three successive edi- 
tions ; and his mind is so far from being a captive to 
his own written words that he is now engaged in 
physiological and psychological researches which are 
leading him to issues at variance in some important 
respects with the views expressed in some of his pub- 
lished works. He is one of the few human beings I 
have known who will often, in the heat of an argu- 
ment, see, and straightway confess, that he is in the 
wrong, instead of trying to shift his ground or use any 
other device of vanity. 

I have good hopes that your fears are groundless as 
to the obstacles your new book may find here from its 
thorough American character. Most readers who are 
likely to be really influenced by Avriting above the . 
common order will find that special aspect an added 
reason for interest and study, and I dare say you have 
long seen, as I am beginning to see with new clear- 
ness. that if a book which has anv sort of exouisite- 



Letter 10 ness happens also to be a popular, widely circulated 

Stowe, W book, its power over the social mind for any good is, 

May, 1S69. , „ : . . , ^ . . 

after all, clue to its reception by a few appreciative nat- 
ures, and is the slow result of radiation from that nar- 
row circle. I mean, that you can affect a few souls, 
and that each of these in turn may affect a few more, 
but that no exquisite book tells properly and directly 
on a multitude, however largely it may be spread by 
type and paper. Witness the things the multitude will 
say about it, if one is so unhappy as to be obliged to 
hear their sayings. I do not write this cynically, but 
in pure sadness and pity. Both travelling abroad, and 
staying at home among our English sights and sports, 
one must continually feel how slowly the centuries 
work towards the moral good of men. And that 
thought lies very close to what you say as to your 
wonder or conjecture concerning my religious point of 
view. I believe that religion, too, has to be modified 
— “developed,” according to the dominant phrase — 
and that a religion more perfect than any yet prevalent 
must express less care for personal consolation, and 
a more deeply-awing sense of responsibility to man, 
springing from sympathy with that which of all things 
is most certainly known to us, the difficulty of the hu- 
man lot. I do not find my temple in Pantheism, 
which, whatever might be its value speculatively, 
could not yield a practical religion, since it is an 
attempt to look at the universe from the outside, of 
our relations to it (that universe) as human beings. 
As healthy, sane human beings, we must love and 
hate — love what is good for mankind, hate what is 
evil for mankind. For years of my youth I dwelt in 
dreams of a pantheistic sort, falsely supposing that I 
was enlarging my sympathy. But I have travelled far 
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away finin that limr. {.I'tiias ;uo tuHn^s^;.lIiIy narrow 
atul iM‘nntMtlai V, ;uh 1, whni mu* wiitt's (m wide Hub-- 
jvi'iS inr hablr to eH*al<* more miHUiuUMst.uulin |4 than 
tlliHuitiaCiim. Ihit I (lave little anxit'ty of that kind in 
U> yoti» dear Itietul ami lellnw labuua, for you 
have hatl ex|HMieiu:e than I .is a wiitn* and 

fuller eJipriiriu c? a woman, sini'e you liavt* borne 
chihlren and kmnvn the nH»theihi history Itom the 1 h> 
idnnlu*^ I trust yntu (|uitk ami lt»n^Mau|;ht mind na 
an iiUet|uelet little lialde to mistake me, 

\Vheu you say, ** We live in an oianya* yjove and are 
|4antin|4 many rmue,'* ami wlnm I think tlial yon must 
have abundant fatnily love to cheer you, it seems tti me 
that you must have ainuadisc about jam. Ihil no list of 
rircumstance^ will make n paratlise. Neverthtdes.H, I 
must; believe that the joycuis, temler humor of your 
iKiok^ clings ahout your more immediate life, and 
makes «ome of that surndnim for joiuself which you 
have given to us. 

I see the ailvertisemeiit of ''tdtl 1‘cuvn Folk, ” and 
shall eagerly exjiret it, 

'I’hal and every caher new link between us will be 
reverentially valued, 

/l/tr F H (Saturday).’*«'lh»«M Tlminie ar lived from 
tab sadly wasted by suffering. 

i/iijF J4.<«-BoId ** Agatha** to McUls k DsgfKKl, ft»r 
the Aiimik Mw/zl/v, for £^qo. 

That ** disturbance ’* in my favorite work, with whieh 
you and Dr, Omgreve are good enough tosympathiise,u«j»‘^^ 
is unhappily greater now than it lias been for years be- 
fore, Our p(»or 'rhntnie came back to us about seven- 
teen days ago. We can never rejoice emmgh that wo 
W'cre alreadv at home, sceiucr that km- it impossible 



KVL’vo, 3f>th been chieilv In i.nv\ i -t uv- t !j 

May,]t8&9' , ' , , , ‘ 

we iH>w nave a inirM’ Cu .lU' r.a vr 

ftpentl K‘veral bouiji vi ilsr d.n \^\ hv. I i.- . . 

joy in themitlNt i»s‘ntir tfuni4r, ?: ■ -oi! 

arcls the sufferer bcin;; j u.. a- % 

thing unlov.tbk* irj lufu, ^ *? ? »* 

to luive heaunr s\vrr!rj Sh.sn s v. '‘h r>. .. , J, ■. ^ 

yearn ; uutl tlinr Is iIm! e. ,- u .. ■ j iis h--. 

character or halnis in isnisv ir* I • ^-us 

troubles. I gather faim )nuj \%rlt ■ ui> h ^ •. , -i .-.,1 

this morning, that there a »l-- i’ *•! li 

for you in your temjHirary Inuur, m s|^.:r i-i 

and faccache, whirti I Iioih* %i.uI ha»c iy 

when you reail iliis. 

Mr, licesley* wioie tsi me o? irll mr hi-i 
nient, anil on Stuuliy wv li.ia j-!*- r *.i sk 
ing him by the h-am! ami 'nTn>.- hm% l--»L h '.v>, % 
His is one of a grtuip c#f |«<r>prcovT' m^u: 
we have had ntniounerd |n fnhi e h. 'in.- 

Besides Mr. HnrrUoii*!*, (Jn-ic n li.< 
charming friend ni Irf-crk. I (<.!4 M: ri. r-.:r . run ! 
thought myself inngn.inidmu'i in rr.iii\ n , .u.: ,' i! Usi- 
engagements of men ftiemls i.rc i-.r.r. ..j . r, fi .. ,, 
will be compar.alively imiilii-u lU i.. i!u .. I u* ,,. i-,. •. 

Dear Madame Iknliehnn t-. .* pH r i h'i I M t; ’, . 

She comes twice a week l» ms widi li...su;c, .,,>4 
is wonderfully clever in t.dkii«g U* p.rs*|,:'r, I :ra<‘ 
finds out those who have rc,i! jh.,. 4 '..luj. uj., », 

times of trouble. 

fee .J?'"' •■« «>*«'' H 

Hfirrison, " — 

9* Ju.«, Profmor Etlmuml .S,*.,»„ !tcc*t,,, , 
of the PoritJvigt b«ly, who mariicU Mi»» 

Mr. Justice Crompton. 
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shows me that you keep me in your kind thoughts, and 
that yon are very happy. I had been told by our Harrison, 
friends, the Nortons, of your engagement, but I knew^sbg. 
nothing more than that bare fact, and your letter gives 
me more of a picture. A very pretty picture — for I 
like to think of your love having grown imperceptibly 
along with sweet family affections. I do heartily share 
in your happiness, for however space and time may 
keep us asunder, you will never to my mind be lost in 
the distance, but will hold a place of marked and 
valued interest quite apart from those more public 
hopes about you which I shall not cease to cherish. 

Both Mr. Lewes and I shall be delighted to see you 
any evening. I imagine that when you are obliged to 
stay in town the evening will be the easiest time for 
you to get out to us. Any time after eight you will 
find us thoroughly glad to shake hands with you. Do 
come when you can. 

yuly 3. — Finished my reading in Lucretius. Read- 
ing Victor Flugo’s ‘‘ L’homme qui rit also the Frau 
von Hillern’s novel, Ein Arzt der Seele.'' This week 
G. and I have been to Seven oaks, but were driven 
home again by the cold winds and cloudy skies. 
‘^Sonnets on Childhood — five — finished. 

July 10. — I wrote to Mrs. Stowe, in answer to a 
second letter of hers, accompanied by one from her 
husband. 

I hoped before this to have seen our friend, Mrs. f-ctterto 

Mrs. H. B. 

Fields, on her return from Scotland, and to have begged Stowe, nth 
her to send you word of a domestic affliction which has 
prevented me from writing to you since I received your 
and your husband’s valued letters. Immediately on our 


^rr 
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LetteHo^ wasted by suffering from a long- standing spinal in- 

stowe,!irth jury. This was on the Sth of May, and since then wo 

July, 1S69. ^ ^ ... 

have both been absorbed tn our duties to ibis poor 
child, and have felt our own health and nervous energy 
insufficient for our needful activity of body and miiul 
He is at present no better, and we look forward to a 
long trial. Nothing but a trouble so great as this would 
have prevented me from writing again to you, not only 
to thank you and Professor Stowe for your letters, but 
also to tell you that I have received and read “ Old 
Town Folks.” I think few of your many readers can 
have felt more interest than I have felt in that picture of 
an elder generation 3 for my interest in it has a double 
root — one, in my own love for our old-fashioned pro- 
vincial life, which had its affinities with a contemporary 
life, even all across the Atlantic, and of which I have 


gathered glimpses in different phases, from my father 
and mother, with their relations 3 the other is, my ex- 
perimental acquaintance with some shades of Culvin- 


istic orthodoxy. I think your way of presen ling the 
religious convictions which are not your own, except 
by indirect fellowship, is a triumph of insight and true 
tolerance. A thorough comprehension of the mixed 


moral influence shed on society by dogmatic systems 
is rare even among writers, and one misses it alto- 


gether in English drawing-room talk, I thank you 
sincerely for the gift (in every sense) of this book, 
which, I can see, has been a labor of love. 


Both Mr. Lewes and I are deeply interested in the 
indications which the Professor gives of hi.s peculiar 
psychological experience, and we should feel it a great 
privilege to learn much more of it from his lips. It is 
a rare thing to have such an opportunity of studying 
exceptional experience in the testimony of a truthful 
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;uicl in every w.iy {liHiin«^tushccl niitul He will, I am 

jiure, umnJt the hriti thanks wliii li 1 r au alve in this 
, ,, , , ^ Jw^y» 

leiler, iur all that he has getu'iuusly wiiiien to me. 

He says, *' I have hatl no e(nuun*ti«»n wuU any of the 

imnlern movements, exeejU as falhet eimtVssta' and 

1 eatr well believe that lit* must be peeijliatly .srir-ilive 

to the rejurlsive aspeets which those movements pn* 

sent, Vour view us to the cause of (hat “ ^reat wave 

of .Spiritualism ’* wliiili is riishin|^ over America— name 

ly, that it is a sort cd' Rat Ind cry f»f bcieavemcnt tow- 

aoh the iirvlHible existence of the h»ved ones, Li 

deeply uffeeting. Hut ho far as '* spiiiiualism (by 

which I mean, of tantrse, spirit commuiiicaiiou, by ta|r 

ping, guiilance of the pencil, ete.) ban come within 

reach of my jiulgmciU on our sitle of the water, it has 

appeared lo me either as degrading folly, imbecile irt 

the eitimata of evidence, or else as iiirjuident impost- 

ure* So far m my ohMervalion and experience have 

hitherto gone, it hm even Heenietl t«J me an impiety to 

vviiluhavv frtun the mt«re UHsnretl methods of stutlyirtg 

the open secret of the nitiveise any larger amount of 

alteruiorr to alleged murrifestatiuiis whit h are scr defiled 

by low adventurers ami their palpable irickerieH, ho 

hopelessly irtvolved trr all the tioubtfulness ofiiulividual 

testrrnonici asi to pheriornenu witricsHecl, which tenth 

monki are m more iruc objectively liecauHc they are 

bonast subjaetivdy, tliati the Ptolemaic Hyitcm h true 

becau« it icemed to Tycho Ihithd a better explamuion 

of the heavenly rnovemeutH than the Copernicam This 

iri a brief Htalemcnt of my position on the suliject, 

which your letter hIuuvh imt to have ati aspect much 

more taunpuhory on Heilous attention in America than 

I can perceive it to have in haiglamk 1 Hhould not 
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mands, if I did not tell you exactly what is my mental 
Jiii 7 a 6 g^‘ J^tlitiulc in relation to the phenomena In questiom But 
whatever you print on the subject and will send me I 
shall read with attention, and the idea you give me of 
the hold which spiritualism has gained on the public 
mind in the United States is tdready a fact of historic 
importance. 

Forgive me, dear friend, if I write in the scantiest 
manner, unworthily responding to letters which have 
touched me profoundly. You have known so tnuch of 
life, both in its more external trials and in the peculiar 
struggles of a nature which is made twofold in its de- 
mands by the yearnings of the author as well as of the 
woman, that I can count on your indulgence and power 
of understanding my present inability to correspond by 
letten 

May I add my kind remembrances to your dauglUer 
to the high regard which I ofTer to your husband ? 

14. — Returned from Ilaineld, after two days* 

stay. 

^nly 15. — Began Nisard*s ** History of French Tdt- 
erature ’*™Villebarclouin, Joinville, Froissart, Christine 
de Pisan, Philippe cle Comincs, Villers. 

16 . — Read the articles Phceniciaand Carthage 
in Ancient Geograph5^” Looked into jewitt’s “ Uni- 
versal History ** again for Carthaginian religion, 
Looked into Sismondi’s ‘^Litteraturc clu Midi” for 
Roman cle la Rose; and ran through the first chapter 
about the formation of the Romance languages. Read 
about Thailogens and Acrogens in the ** Vegetable 
World.** Read Drayton’s “ Nymphiclia *’ — a charming 
poem — a few pages of bis ‘U^olyolbion,*’ Re-read 
Grote, v,-vii., on Sicilian affairs, clown to rise ofDiony^ 
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!duty 18. Miss Nannie Smith came, after a longJoumaJ, 
absence from England; Professor Masson and Dr. 
Bastian, Madame Bodichon, and Dr. Payne. Some 
conversation about Saint-Simonism, a propos of the 
meeting on Woman’s Suffrage the day before, M. 

Arles Dufour being uneasy because Mill did not in 
his speech recognize what women owed to Saint-Si- 
inonism. 

July 19 .— Writing an introduction to “ Middle- 
tnarch/' I have just re-read the i5tli Idyll of The- 
ocritus, and have written three more sonnets. My 
head uneasy. We went in the afternoon to the "old 
water-colors, finding that the exhibition was to close 
at the end of the week, Burne-Jones’s Circe and St. 
George affected me, by their colors, more than any of 
the other pictures — they are poems. In the evening 
read Nisard on Rabelais and Marot. 

yuly 22. — Read Reybaud’s book on “Les R^forma- 
teurs Modernes."' In the afternoon Mrs. P. Taylor 
came and saw Thornie, who has been more uneasy 
this week, and unwilling to move or come out on the 
lawn. 

yzily 23. — Read Theocritus, Id. 16. Meditated 
characters for “ Middlemarch.’’ Mrs. T. Malieson 
came. 

yuly 24. — Still not quite well and clear-headed, so 
that little progress is made. I read aloud Fourier 
and Owen, and thought of writing something about 
Utopists. 

yuly 25. — Read Plato’s Republic ” in various 
parts. After lunch Miss Nannie Smith, Miss Blythe, 

Mr. Burton, and Mr. Deutsch. In the evening I read 
Nisard, and Littrd on Comte. 


I have finisbed eleven sonnets on Brother and Sis- 
teiV’ read LiLtrd, Nisard, part of 23c] Idyll of Theoc- 
ritus, Saintc-Beuve, aloud to G. two evenings, Mon- 
day evening looked through Dickson's “ I'allacicH of 
the faculty.” On Tuesday afternoon we went to the 
British Museum to sec a new bronxc, and I was en- 
chanted with some fragments of glass in the Slade col- 
lection, with dyes of sunset in them. Yesterday, sit- 
ting in Thornie’s room, I read through all Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets.” Poor Thorn ie has had a miserably 
unsatisfactory week, making no progress. After lunch 
came Miss N. Smith and Miss Blythe, Mr. Burton, Mn 
and Mrs. Burne-Jones, and Mr. Sanderson. 

Mra^Con words to you might appear to imply some- 

Sug^’869 laughably opposed to my real meaning, “Think 

of me only as an example” meant — an example to be 
avoided. It was an allusion in my mind to the ser- 
vant-girl who, being arrested for theft, said to her fel- 
low-servant, Take example by n>e, Sally.” With the 
usual caprice of language, we say/* Make an example 
of her,” in that sense of holding up for a warning, 
which the poor girl and I intended. 

Aug, 2, — Began “ Midcllcmarch ” (the Vincy and 
Teatherstone parts). 

Aug, 5. — Thornie during the last two or three cla3'$ 
gives much more hopeful signs : has been much more 
lively, with more' regular appetite and quieter nights. 
This morning I finished the first chapter of “Middle- 
march.” I am reading Renouard’s “ History of Medi- 
cine.” 

Atig. 31. — We went to Weybridge, walked on St« 
George’s Hill, and lunched with Mrs. Cross and her 
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Visit to Weybridgc. 

This visit to Weybridge is a very memorable one 
to me, because there my own first intimacy with 
George Eliot began, and the bonds with my family 
were knitted very much closer. Mr. and Mrs. Bul- 
lock were staying with us ; and my sister, who had 
some gift for music, had set one or two of the 
songs from the “ Spanish Gypsy.’' She sang one 
of them — “On through the woods, the pillared 
pines " — and it affected George Eliot deeply. She 
moved quickly to the piano, and kissed Mrs. Bul- 
lock very warmly, in her tears. Mr. and Mrs. Lewes 
were in deep trouble owing to the illness of Thorn- 
ton Lewes ; we were also in much anxiety as to the 
approaching confinement of my sister with her first 
child j and I was on the eve of departure for Amer- 
ica. Sympathetic feelings were strong enough to 
overleap the barrier (often hard to pass) which sep- 
arates acquaintanceship from friendship. A day 
did the work of years. Our visitors had come to 
the house as acquaintances, they left it as lifelong 
friends. And the sequel of that day greatly in- 
tensified the intimacy. Eor within a month my 
sister had died in childbirth, and her death called 
forth one of the most beautiful of George El- 
iot's letters. A month later Thornton Lewes 
died. 

Sept. I. — I meditated characters and conditions 
Middlemarch," which stands still in the beginning of 
chapter iii. 

Sept. 2. — We spent the morning in Hatfield Park, 
arriving at home again at half-past three. 

Sept. 10. — I have achieved little during the last 
week, excejpt reading on medical subjects — Encyclo- 
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RusscIPs '' Pleroes of Medicine,” etc. I have also 
read Aristophanes' ‘‘ Ecclosiazusce,” and Macbeth,” 
Sej}t. II. — I do not feel very confident that I can 
make anything satisfactory of “ Middlcmarch,” I 
have need to remember that other things which have 
been accomplished by mo were begun under the same 
cloud. G. has been reading ‘‘Komola” again, and ex- 
presses profound admiration. This is encouraging. 

15.— George and I went lo Sevenoaks for a 
couple of nights, and had some delicious walks. 

Sc/ff. 21. — Finished studying again Bekker’s ** Clia- 
rikles.” I am reading Mandcville’s Travels. As to 
my work, m Siichc gcraihen, Mrs. Congreve and 
Miss Bury came ; and 1 asked Mrs. Congreve to get 
me some information about provincial hospitals, vvhkli 
is necessary lo my imagining the conditions of my hero. 

As to the Byron subject, nothing can outweigh to 
my mind the heavy social injury of fainiliari^'Jng young 
minds with the desecration of family ties. The dis- 
cussion of the subject in newspapers, periodicals, and 
pamphlets is simply odious to me, and I think it a 
pestilence likely to leave very ugly marks. One trem- 
bles to think how easily that moral wealth may be lost 
which it has been the w'ork of ages to produce in the 
refinement and differencing of the aficctionale rela- 
tions. As to the high-flown stuff which is being re- 
produced about Byron and his poetry, I am utterly 
out of sympathy with it. He seems lo me tlie most 
vulgar-minded that ever produced a great ciRset 
in literature. 

Sept. 2 2. —We went clown to Watford for a change. 

Sept, 24.— ’Returned home this morning because ol 
the unpromising weather. It is worth while to record 
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one more resurmcticm from the pit of meUmcholy, jnumOf 
And yet what l«n*e given to me I What abundance 
of good I }Kw*ieHHl All my circumhUinceH are hlesHcd; 
and du* defect ii only in my own organiHin. Courage 
and eiftiu i 

(ht 5, Kver .Hince the iHth I Inwe been gtunl for 
little, mhng in bmly and dihabled in miiuL On Snu 
day an intere^iting Rusi^ian pair c;unc to us M. 
and Mme. ICovilev^ky ; ahe, a pretty creature, witit 
charming v«hcc and ^speech, who k ntudying 

ma^hef^lalir^i (by alhjwance, ibn»tigh the aid of Kirch 
hafi ) at Heidelberg j hr, annable luul intcdligeut, 
itudying the concrete sciences apparemty espeually 
geology I and about to go to Vienna fur hh muttihi 
for thi« pur|»sei leaving his wife at Heidelberg I 

I have begun t long=^mediiated f>aem, Tim Legend 
of Jubai/* but have not written more than twenty or 
thirty vemes. 

Oa. 13.— Yesterday Mr, W. G, Clark of Cambridp 
came to me us, and told of his intentiem to give up 
his oraiorihip and renounce his connection with the 
Church, 

i have read rapidly ihrougli Max Midler's History 
of Banskrit IJterature/* and am now reading Lecky’a 
**Hiitory of Morals.** I have also dnished Herbert 
Bjiencer's last itwiaber of his ** Psychology.** My head 
hai been sadly feobki and my whole body tilit>g of 
late. I have written about one hundred varies of my 
poem, Poor Thornie teems to m in i state of grow- 
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on the 17th October, 1863, and came back to us ill on 
the 8th May, 1869. Through the six months of Jiis ill- 
ness his frank, impulsive mind disclosed no trace of 
evil feeling. He was a sweet-natured boy — still a boy, 
though he had lived for twenty-five years and a half, 
On the 9th of August he had an attack of paraplegia, 
and although he partially recovered from it, it made a 
marked change in him. After that he lost a great 
deal of his vivacity, but he sufTcred less pain. 'rJiis 
death seems to me the beginning of our own. 

The day after our dear boy\s funeral we went into 
the quietest and most beautiful part of Surrey, four 
miles and a half from any railway station. I was very 
much shaken in mind and body, and nothing but the 
deep calm of fields and woods would have had a be- 
neficent effect on me. We botli of us felt, more th«in 
ever before, the blessedness of being in the country, 
and we are come back much restored. It will inter- 
est you, I think, to know that a friend of ours, Mn 
W. G. Clark, the public orator at Cambridge, laid down 
his oratorship as a preparatory step to writing a letter 
to his bishop renouncing, or, rallicr, claiming to be free 
from, his clerical status, becau.se he no longer believes 
what it presupposes him to believe. Two other men 
whom we know are about to renounce Cambridge fel- 
lowships on the same ground. 

We shall be delighted to have you on Monday. I 
hope 3^ou will get your business done early enough to 
be by a good fire in our drawing-room before lunch, 
Mr. Boyle is coming to dine with us, but you will not 
mind that. He is a dear man, a good Catholic, full of 
varied sympathies and picturesque knowledge. 

I am moved to write to you rather by the inclination 

tn TPminrl 1 /'t * _ 
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thing to say. On reading « The Positivist Problem » ^ Letter to 
a second time, I gained a stronger impression of itsH^n, 
general value, and I also felt less jarred by the more^'I^^"^ 
personal part at the close. Mr. Lewes would tell you 
that I have an unreasonable aversion to personal state- 
ments, and when I come to like them it is usually by 
a haid process of fr<?;/‘-version. Put my second reading 
gave me a new and very strong sense that the last two 
or three pages have the air of an appendix, added at 
some distance of time from the original writing of the 
article. Some more thoroughly explanatory account 
of your non-adhesion seems requisite as a nexus — since 
the statement of your non-adhesion had to be men- 
tioned after an argument for the system against the 
outer Gentile world. However, it is more important 
for me to say that I felt the thorough justice of your 
words, when, in conversation with me, you said, "I 
don’t see why there should be any mystification ; hav- 
ing come to a resolution after much inward debate, it 
is better to state the resolution.*' Something like that 
you said, and I give a hearty ‘‘Amen,” praying that I 
may not be too apt myself to prefer the haze to the 
clearness. But the fact is, I shrink from decided “de- 
liverances ” on momentous subjects from the dread of 
coming to swear by my own “deliverances,” and sink- 
ing into, an insistent echo of myself. That is a horri- 
ble destiny — and one cannot help seeing that many of 
the most powerful men fall into it. 

Cara has told me about your republicalion of the to 

^ ^ ^ ^ M iss Sara 

“Inquir}',” and I have a longing to write — not 
sively, I hope — just to say “thank 5’ou” for the good 
it does me to know of your being engaged in that act 

I An article by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly Rivi^w 
of November, 1869. 
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Letterto whicli are something like reading the ConverHatinnB^- 
^reve,3^d" Lcxicon ill a nightmare. Among lighter ctUcrlain'* 
meats we have been four timCvS to the opera, being 
tempted at the very beginning of our slay by Gluck, 
Mozart, and an opportunity of hearing Tannlkiuser fur 
the second time. Also we have enjoyed some fine or- 
chestral concerts, which arc to be liacl for sixpence ! 
Berlin has been growing very fast since our former 
stay here, and luxury in all forms has increased so 
much that one only here and there gets a glimpse of 
the old-fashioned German housekeeping. But though 
later hours are becoming fashionable, the members of 
the Reichstag who have other business than politics 
complain of having to begin their sitting at eleven, end- 
ing, instead of beginning, at four, when the solid day is 
almost gone. We went to the Reichstag one morning, 
and were so fortunate as to hear Bismarck speak. But 
the question was one of currency, and his speech was 
merely a brief winding-up. 

Now I shall think that I have earned a letter telling 
me all about you. May there be nothing but good to 
tell ofl Pray give, my best love to Emily, and my 
earnest wishes to Dr. Congreve, that he may have sat- 
isfaction in new work. 

MksVan ^ S^^dly and gratefully keep the portrait.* For my 

Henneii, owH part, I should have said, without hesitation, ** Pre- 

i8Lh May, - . , . ^ ^ 

1870. fix It to the * Inquiry,’^' One must not be unreasona- 
ble about portraits. Plow can a thing which is always 
the same be an adequate representation of a living be- 
ing who is always varying — especially of a living being 
who is sensitive, bright, many-sided, as vour brother 
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r^ivcH excites intercnt, I m\ often sorry for people ;‘«!nertr» 
who lone haU tlieir pOHHihle eotul in the wnrltl by Hfimeii, 
being more alive la deiicieneieH than to posUive 
merits, 

I like to know that you have fell in etunmou with 
me while you read **Jubal/* Chiriou.sly enough, Mr, 

Lewes, when I first rc;ul it to liim, matle jma the re- 
mark you make about the seene of Jubal coming with 
the lyre. We huighet! at Mr. lliay*s sh.u[i ciiiicinm, 

Tell him it is not the fahlhou fin authois c’ver to be in. 
the wrung, They have always jusiilN ing leasons. lUit 
also it is the fashion fin t rificH to knt>w c*vrr vllnngi so 
that the authari don’t think it needinl to tell their lea 
sons. 

Mity 4 am fond of my little old hook in which 
I have recorded so many changes, and shall take to 
writing in it iignin. It will perhaps last me all through 
tha life that k left to nu\ Since t wrtUe in it last, the 
day after Thornie's death, the chief epochs have been 
our stay at LimpHfield, in Surrey, till neat (he Ireginning 
of December j my writing of jubal," which I finished 
on tha ijth of January ; tha |nibltc atiun of the poem 
in the May number of Jfi/xow/r*; ntul our 

Jaurney to Berlin and Vienna, from vrhich we returned 
on the 6th of Ihli month, after an ibsence of eight 
weeks* This it m fartiffht ago, and little Imi been 
dona by me fn the {nferlm* My htalth is in an un» 
comfortiibla atita, and I item to be all tha weaker for 
the continual dapres^ion produced by cold and sora 
tlunat, which HtrcUcliecl itself nil tliruugh our long 
journey, ‘rhesi^ small bcHlily grievances m.tke life less 
desirable to me, though every one of my best blessingH 
~mv Clue oerfeet and the sv*mn:illiv sluuvn fow« 
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Journal, regard of a few friends — have become much intensified 
in these latter days. I am not hopeful about future 
work. I am languid, and my wovel languishes too, 
But to-morrow may be better than to-day. 

May 25. — We started for Oxford, where wc were to 
stay with the Rector of Lincoln and his wife. After 
luncheon G. and I walked alone through the town, 
which, on this first view, was rather disappointing to 
me. Presently we turned through Christ Church into 
the meadows, and walked along by the river. This 
was beautiful to my heart’s content. The buttercups 
and hawthorns were in their glory, the chestnuts still 
in sufficiently untarnished bloom, and the grand elms 
made a border towards the town. After tea we went 
with Mrs. Pattison and the rector to the croquet-ground 
near the Museum. On our way we saw Sir Benjamin 
Erodie, and on the ground Professor Rawlinson, the 
narrow-headed man;” Mrs. Thursfield and her son, 
who is a Fellow (I think, of Corpus) ; Miss Arnold, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Arnold, and Professor Phib 
lips, the geologist. At supper we had Mr. Bywater 
and Miss Arnold, and in chat with them the evening 
was passed. 

May 26. — G. and I went to the Museum, and had 
an interesting morning with Dr, Rolleston, who dis« 
sected a brain for me. After lunch we went again to 
the Museum, and spent the afternoon with Sir Benja- 
min Brodie, seeing various objects in his laboratories ; 
among others, the method by which weighing has been 
superseded in delicate matters by tmasuring in a grad- 
uated glass tube. Afterwards Mrs, Pattison took me 
a drive in her little pony carriage round by their coun- 
try refuge, the Firs, Haddington, and by Littlemore, 



lyo.l lufior <!/ Lituoln ft ml Mrs.Pittdsoii, 8l 
ijr. R<itituii!{;, WT li.itl a flue virw cif the { (xfiinl taw M«*li 

lifts*, 

r5* c.uta^ *Sir IkntJ.irnict »iini Lady lirmlic* 

^7. —In i\w ftiurtiing w*dkinl tt» m-i: the two 
Meoit»naL iUiil then io Hir IkMijainin lluniicV 
M‘Hy plarr nr.u tlir nvrr iuul hriti|»t\ CIom^ l»y their 
roMitd?! in th^ iiri] 4 ,iaai iVatl wlirin e the* jd.u e l4M»k itn 
ante, llic %i\H% (Ltnkidln were nlayin^j 'vith them, 
nth aftrr rhaiUng wane lime, we two walked with Sir 
Lollrge, where we %m the garden** 
arroundnl by the fild t uy wall ; the t:ha|ie! where 
r'illiam t»l Wvkrh;un\ rionier i.*i kepi i and the i hnn^ 
whli:h are line, hut glonmy, and heamd'ul 
lan Ihcrne ol Magdalefii wliic h we n,m in «uh walk riri 
luirnday brhire going la the Museum. After lunch 
went to the Hadlciiui, and then to the Sheddrmian 
*heiitre, where there! waft a nuteting ti /^i¥/k^s of Jhder 
m Ksiplaraclon, Captain Warren, condtictor rif thi 
Inplmaiion at JeruMlem, read ti paper, ami (hen Mr. 
knUneli gave an nretnnu of the inieiprefatinn, as hiih* 
rto iirriviHl al, rtf the Moafiilr Slone, 1 saw squee/es 
f this Slone far Ihe first lime, with phoingiaphs taken 
orn the sqtieeixs. After tea Mis, ‘rhursfu kl kindly 
^ak m Ic? see n boat race. We saw it frmn the Oriel 
nrgr, mnler the escort of Mr. Ciichlon, hVlIow of 
lerton, who, an our return, took iii ihrough the lovdy 
irdeni of bb colk^gt. At iupper were Mr. jowetr, 
mfessor Henry Smith, mul Mi«s Smith, hii abler, 

[r, Fowler, autimr of ’* Deduail^e Logic, etc. 
il/f/e aB.- -After a walk la St. Jolinb College w© 
artcal by the train for Lomhmi and arrived at horn© 
jrait two fj'clock, 

Afiiv S[>encer, Mrs* llurne Janes, ami Mr. 

t^oiiuiton caine. I read aloud No. t of “ Kdvvhi 
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Death of Dickens^ tTiifi I*jriorv< 

May 30. — We went to see the autotypes of Michael 
Angelovs frescoes, at 36 Ilrlthbone Place. I began 
Grove on the “ Correlation of the Physical Forces — * 
needing to read it again— *-with new interest, after the 
lapse of years* 

Dr. Reynolds advises Mr. Lewes to leave London 
again, and go to the bracing air of the Yorkshire coast. 
I said that we should be here till the beginning of Au- 
gust, but the internal order proposes and the external 
order disposes — if we are to be so priggish as to alter 
all our old proverbs into agreement with new formu-* 
las 1 Dickens’s death came as a great shock to us* 
He lunched with us just before we went abroad, and 
was telling us a story of President Lincoln having told 
the Council, on the day he was shot, that something 
remarkable would happen, because he had just dreamt, 
for the third time, a dream which twice before had pre* 
ceded events momentous to the nation. The dream 
was, that he was in a boat on a great river, all alone, and 
he ended with the words, “I drift-^I drift — I drift.’^ 
Dickens told this very finely. I thought him looking 
dreadfully shattered then. It is probable that he nev- 
er recovered from the effect of the terrible railway ac- 
cident. 

We have been driven away from home again by the 
state of Mr, Lewes’s health. Dr. Reynolds recom- 
n mended the Yorkshire coast j but we wanted to know 
Cromer, and so we came here first, for the sake of va* 
riety. To me the most desirable thing just now seems 
to be to have one home, and stay there till death comes 
to take me away. I get more and more disinclined to 
the perpetual makeshifts of a migratory life, and cave 
more and more for the order and habitual objects of 
home. However, there are many in the world whose 
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whole existence is a makeshift, and pcrliaps the for- 
nmla wliieli would fit the 1, nicest iitiinher of lives is " a i'™'', 
williaut* more or \chh patiently.” 'Ihe air 
now is not very inviguralini^ Jinywherts I imagine, and 
otu* begtnn to be very anxiouH about the nation gener- 
ally, on arcoimt of the threatening drought, 

I dul ma like to write to you* until Mr. Lyltnn i*?ent 
word that I might do so, becau.se I had tuH (he iulb 
mute knowledge that would have enabled me to ineas^ I’.v'unur*^ 
ure your troulde ; and one dreads, of all things, to 
Hpeuk or write a wrot^g or tmseasonable wmd wlmn 
wordi arc the only signs of interest and .syint)athy that 
one has to give. I ktiow now, frottt what your dear 
husband has told us, that your loss Is very keetdy felt 
by you, that it has first nmdc you acquainted with acute 
grief, and this makes me think of you very mucin For 
learning to love any one is like an iticreasc of properly 
“--it increases care, and brings many new fears lest pre- 
cious things should come to Inirnn I find myself often 
thinking of you with that stnt of projuietor's an.xicly, 
wanting you to have gentle weather all through your 
life, HO that your face may never look worn anti storm- 
beaten, and wanting your husband to be and do the 
very best, lest anything short of that should be disap- 
pointment to you. At present the thought of you is 
all the more with me because your trouble has been 
brought by death | and for nearly a year deatli seems 
to me my most intimate daily companion, I mingle 
the thought of it with every other, not sadly, but as 
one mineles the ihoimlu of some one who is ncare.st 
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^to see it any marc. And I think it is possible for lliis 
sort of impersonal life to iituiin great luleusity— possi- 

iiy» ' blo for us to gain much more iiKlepundencc than is 
usually believed of the small bundle of facts that make 
our own personality. I don't know why I should say 
this to you, except that my pen is chatting as my tongue 
would if you were here. We women are always in 
danger of living too exclusively in the atTcction.s, and 
though our affections are, perhaps, the best gifts vve 
have, we ought also to have our sliaru of the more in- 
dependent life — some joy in things for their own sake. 
It is piteous to see the helplessness of some sweet 
women when their affections are disappointed j because 
all their teaching has been that they can only delight 
in study of any kind for the sake of a personal love. 
They have never contemplated an independent delight 
in ideas ns an experience which they could confess 
without being laughed at. Yet surely women nec?cl 
this sort of defence against passionate aOliction even 
mor^ than men. Just under the pressure of grief, I 
do not believe there is any consolation, 'rhe vvortl 
seems to me to be drapery for falsities. Sorrow must 
be sorrow, ill must be 51), till duty and love towards ail 
who remain recover their rightful predominance. Your 
life is So full of those claims that you will not have time 
for brooding over the unchangeable. Do not spciul 
any of your valuable time now in writing to me, but be 
satisfied with sending me news of you through Mr. 
Lytton when he has occasion to write to Mr, Lewen. 

I have lately finished reading aloud Mendelssohn’H 
“Letters," which we had often resolved and failed to 
read before. They have been quite cheering to m 
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science in art In the evening we have always a con- Letter to 

_ ? \ \ the Hon. 

cert to listen to — a concert of modest pretensions, but Mrs. Rpb-- 

^ ert LyttQDf 

well conducted enough to be agreeable. sth July, 

I hope this letter of chit-chat will not reach you at a 
wrong moment. In any case, forgive all mistakes on 
the part of one who is always yours sincerely and affec- 
tionately. 

Aiig. 4. — Two months have been spent since the last Journal 
record ! Their result is not rich, for we have been 
sent wandering again by G.’s want of health. On the 
iSth June we went to Cromer, on the 30th to Harro- 
gate, and on the i8th July to Whitby, where Mrs. Burne- 
Jones also arrived on the same day. On Monday, 

August 1, we came home again for a week only, hav- 
ing arranged to go to Limpsfield next Monday, To- 
day, under much depression, I begin a little dramatic 
ppem,^ the subject of which engaged my interest at 
Harrogate. 

We, too, you see, have come back to a well-tried 
refuge — the same place that soothed us in our troubles 
last October — and we especially delight in this cleep^STo. 
country after the fuss which belongs even to quiet wa- 
tering-places, such as Cromer, Harrogate, and Whitby, 
which are, after all, “alleys where the gentle folks 
Hve/' We are excited, even among the still woods 
and fields, by the vicissitudes of the war, and chiefly 
concerned because we cannot succeed in getting the 
day's Times, We have entered into the period which 
will be marked in future historical charts, as “The pe- 
riod of German ascendency." But how saddening to 
think of the iniquities that the great harvest-moon is 
looking down on ! I am less grieved for the blood- 
shed than for the hateful trust in lies which is conlinu- 


^ “Armccart.' 
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ally disclosed. Meanwhile Jowetds “Translation of 
Plato is being prepared for publication, and he has 
kindly sent us the sheets of one volume. So I pass 
from discussions of French lying and the Nemesis that 
awaits it to discussions about rhetorical lying at Athens 
in the fourth century before Christ. The translations 
and introductions to the “Dialogues’^ seem to be 
charmingly done. 

We shall return to town on Monday, various small 
reasons concurring to make us resolve on quitting this 
earthly paradise. I am very sorry for the sufferings 
of the French nation ; but I think these sufferings are 
better for the moral welfare of the people than victory 
would have been. The war has been drawn down on 
them by an iniquitous government ; but in a great pro- 
portion of the French people there has been nour- 
ished a wicked glorification of selfish pride, which, like 
all other conceit, is a sort of stupidity, excluding any 
true conception of what lies outside their own vain 
wishes. The Germans, it seems, were expected to stand 
like toy-soldiers for the French to knock them down. 
It is quite true that the war is in some respects the 
conflict of two differing forms of civilization. But 
whatever charm we may see in the southern Latin 
races, this ought not to blind us to the great contribu- 
tions which the German energies have made in all 
sorts of ways to the common treasure of mankind. 
And who that has any spirit of justice can help S3un- 
pathizing with them in their grand repulse of the French 
project to invade and divide them ? If I were a French- 
woman, much as I might wail over French sufferings, 
I cannot help believing that I should detest the French 
talk about the “Prussians.” They wanted to throttle 
the electric eel for their own purposes. 
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Bat I imagine that you and the doctor would not find 

. 1 Madame 

US m much disagreement with you in these otters. 

One thing that is pleasant to think of is the effort made *87°- 
everywhere to help the wounded. 

Oct. 2 *]. — On Monday the 8th August we went to Journal^ 
our favorite Surrey retreat — Limpsfield — and enjoyed ^ 
three weeks there reading and walking together. The 
weather was perfect^ and the place seemed more lovely 
to us than before. Aloud I read the concluding part 
of Walter Scott’s Life, which we had begun at Harro* 
gatej two volumes of Froude’s “History of England,” 
and Comte’s “Correspondence with Valat.” We re* 
turned on Monday the 29th. 

During our stay at Limpsfield I wrote the greater 
part of “ Armgart,” and finished it at intervals during’ 
September, Since then I have been continually suf- 
fering from headache and depression, with almost total 
despair of future work. I look into this little book 
now to assure myself that this is not unprecedented. 

Yesterday, for the first time, we went to hear A. (a fetter to 
popular preacher). I remembered what you had saidH^neii^ 
about his Vulgar, false emphasis j but there remained 1870. 
the fact of his celebrity. I was glad of the opportunity* 

But my impressions fell below the lowest judgment I 
ever heard passed upon him. He has the gift of a fine 
voice, very flexible and various; he is admirably fluent 
and clear in his language, and every now and then his 
enunciation is effective. But I never heard any pulpit 
reading and speaking w^hich in its level tone was more 
utterly common and empty of guiding intelligence or 
emotion; it was as if the words had been learned by 
heart and uttered without comprehension by a man 
who had no instinct of rhythm or music in his soul/ 

And the doctrine 1 It was a libel on Calvinism that 
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gg LM on Calvinism. [Tke FkiokY; 

it should be presented in such a form. I never heard 
any attempt to exhibit the soul’s experience that was 
more destitute of insight. The sermon was against 
fear, in the elect Christian, as being a distrust oi 
Gpdj but never once djd be touch the true ground of 
fear — the doubt whether the signs of God^s choice are 
present in the soul. We had plenty of anecdotes, but 
they were all poor and pointless — Tract Society anec- 
dotes of the feeblest kind It was the most superficial 
grocer’s-back-parlor view of Calvinistic Christianity; 
and I was shocked to find bow low the mental pitch 
of our society must be, judged by the standard of this 
ttian^s celebrity. 

Mr. Lewes was struck with some of bis tones as good 
actor’s tones, and was not so wroth as I was, But just 
now, with all Europe stirred by events that make every 
conscience tremble after some great principle as a con- 
solation and guide, it was too exasperating to sit and 
listen to doctrine that seemed to look no further than 
the retail Christian’s tea and muffins. He said “ Let 
us approach the throne of God ” very much as he might 
have invited you to take a chair; and then fallowed 
this fine touch — “We feel no love to God because he 
hears the prayers of others; it is because he hears my 
prayer that I love him.” 

You see I am relieving m 3 »self by pouring out my 
disgust to you. Oh, how short life—how near death — ■ 
seems to me 1 But this is not an uncheerful thought 
The only great dread is the protraction of life into im- 
becility or the visitation of lingering pain. That seems 
to me the insurmountable calamity, though there is an 
ignorant affectation in many people of underrating 
what they call bodily suffering. I systematically ab- 
stain from correspondence, yet the number of acquaint- 
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ances and consequent little appeals so constantly in- to 

Jv’l 18 S 

creases that I often find myself inwardly rebelling 
against the amount of note-writing that I cannot avoid. 1870. 
Have the great events of these months interfered with 
your freedom of spirit in writing? One has to dwell 
continually on the permanent, growing influence of 
ideas in spite of temporary reactions, however violent, 
in order to get courage and perseverance for any work 
which lies aloof from the immediate wants of society. 

You remember Goethe’s contempt for the Revolution 
of ’30 compared with the researches on the Vertebrate 
Structure of the Skull? ‘‘My good friend, I was not 
thinking of those people.” But the changes we are 
seeing cannot be doffed aside in that way, 

Lying awake early in the morning, according to ai-ctterto 

11. - . ,.,,7 , Martamo 

bad practice of mine, I was visited with much compunc- 
tion and self-disgust that I had ever said a word to you 
about the faults of a friend whose good qualities are 
made the more sacred by the endurance his lot has in 
many ways demanded. I think you may fairly set 
down a full half of any alleged grievances to my own 
susceptibility, and other faults of mine which necessari- 
ly call forth less agreeable manifestations from others 
than as many virtues would do, if I had them. I trust 
to your good sense to have judged well in spite of my 
errors m the presentation of any matter. But I wish 
to protest against myself, that I may, as much as pos- 
sible, cut off the temptation to what I should like 
utterly to purify myself from for the few remaining 
years of my life — the disposition to dwell for a moment 
on the faults of a friend. 

Tell the flower and fern giver, whoever it may be, 
that some strength comes to me this morning from the 
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I have it on my conscience that I may not have 
given you a clear impression of my wishes about the 
poor pensioner who was in question between us to<lay, 
so I write at once to secure us both against a possible 
misunderstanding. I would rather not apply any more 
money in that direction, because I know of other 
channels ^ — especially a plan which is being energetic- 
ally carried out for helping a considerable group of 
people without almsgiving, and solely by inducing them 
to work — into which I shall be glad to pour a little 
more aid. The repugnance to have relief from the 
parish was a feeling which it was good to encourage 
in the old days of contra-encouragement to sturdy 
pauperism; but I question whether one ought now to in- 
dulge it, and not rather point out the reasons why, in a 
case of real helplessness, there is no indignity in receiv- 
ing, from a public fund. 

After you had left me, it rang in my ears that I had 
spoken of my greater cheerfulness as due to a reduced 
anxiety about myself and my doings, and had not 
seemed to recognize that the deficit or evil in other 
lives could be a cause of depression. I was not really 
so ludicrously selfish while dressing myself up in the 
costume of unselfishness. But my strong egoism has 
caused me so much melancholy, which is traceable 
simply to a fastidious yet hungry ambition, that I am 
relieved by the comparative quietude of personal crav- 
ing which age is bringing. That is the utmost I have 
to boast of, and, really, to be cheerful in these times 
could only be a virtue in the sense in which it was felt 
to be so by the old Romans when they thanked their 
general for not despairing of the republic. 

^^liss Octavia Hill. Walmer Street Industrial Experiment, 


I have been reading aloud to Mr. Lewes this 
Mr. Harrison’s article on “ Bisraarckism,” which made R^eve.ad 

. , . ^ Dec. 1870. 

me cry — it is in some passages movingly eloquent. 

Dec, 2. — I am experimenting in a story Miss 
Brooke ”) which I began without any very serious in- 
tention of carrying it out lengthily. It is a subject 
which has been recorded among my possible themes 
ever since I began to write fiction, but will probably 
take new shapes in the development, 1 am to-day at 
p. 44. I am reading Wolfs ‘‘ Prolegomena to Homer.’’ 

In the evening, aloud, ^MVilhelm Meister” again ! 

Dec, 12. — George’s mother died this morning quite 
peacefully as she sat in her chair. 

Dec ,\*]. — Reading “ Quintus Fixlein ” aloud to G, 
in the evening. Grote on Sicilian history. 

Dec, 31. — On Wednesday the 21st we went to Ryde 
to see Madame Bodichon at Swanmore Parsonage, a 
house which she had taken for two months. AVe had 
a pleasant and healthy visit, walking much in the 
frosty air. On Christmas Day I went with her to the 
Ritualist Church which is attached to the parsonage, 
and heard some excellent intoning by the delicate- 
faced, tenor-voiced clergyman. On Wednesday last, 
the 28th, Barbara came up to town with us. We found 
the cold here more severe than at Ryde j and the pa- 
pers tell us of still harder weather about Paris, where 
our fellow-men are suffering and inflicting horrors. 

Here is the last day of 1870. I have written only 
one hundred pages — good printed pages — of a story 
which I began about the opening of November, and 
at present mean to call “ Miss Brooke.” Poetry halts 
just now. 

We spent our Christmas in the Isle of Wight, and Letter to 

^ -r Miss Sara 

on Christmas Day I went to a Ritualist church and Henneii, 
heard some fine intoning of the service by a clear, 1871. 
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setter to strong, tenor voice, sweet singing from boys^ throats, 

riss Sara ® .«.*♦* 

renneii, and all sorts of Catholic ceremonial in a miniature way. 

ii Jan. . , , . rp 

371. It is good to see what our neighbors are doing, io 
live in seclusion with one^s own thoughts is apt to give 
one very false notions as to the possibilities of tlie 
present time in the matter of conversion cither to su- 
perstition or anti-superstition. 

In this cruel time, I no sooner hear of an affliction 
than I see it nnilliplied in some one of the endless 
forms of suffering created by this hellish war. In the 
beginning I could feel entirely with the Germans, and 
could say of that calamity called “ victory, '' I am glad. 
But now I can be glad of nothing. No people can carry 
on a long, fierce war without being brutalized by it, 
more or less, and it pains me that the educated voices 
have not a higher moral tone about national and inter- 
national duties and prospects. But, like every one 
else, I feel that the war is too much witli me, and am 
rather anxious to avoid unwise speech about it than to 
utter what may seem to me to be wisdom. The pain 
is that one can ^0 so little. 

I have not read “ Sir Harry HotspuiV^ but as to 
your general question, I reply that there certainly are 
some women who love in that way, but ‘‘ their sex as 
well as I may chicle them for itd' Men are very fond 
of glorifying that sort of dog-like attachment. It is 
one thing to love because you falsely imagine goodness 
— that belongs to the finest natures — and another to 
go on loving when you have found out your mistake. 
But married constancy is a different affair, I have 
seen a grandly heroic woman who, out of her view as 
to the responsibilities of the married relation, condoned 
everything, took her drunken husband to her home 
again, and at last nursed and watched him into neni- 
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1871.1 Ldter io Colonel Ham ley, 

even al)OUt this sort of cmluiancc i. <*., about lt.s ulti- 
mate tetulency, not auunt the beauty til nature which 
pramplB it» I iUB ib quite tUHtuict iium mete animal ««/*• 
constancy. It is duly and human iiity, 

I write to say Ckul UWhh you fur your letter to the 

of this morning. It contains the best exoression Ortutirv 

^ ^ U»»w i »t*n» 

of right principle— I was almost ready to say, the unly 
good, sensible words — that I have yet seen on the act^ lUunirvs 
ual state of things between the Ciermans and the French. 

You will not pause, I trust, but go on doing what 
can be done only by one who is at tmee a soldier, a 
writer, and a clearheaded man cjf principle. 

Marck 19 (Sunday).--It is grievous to me how little, FmrtwU, 
from one cause or other, chiefly languor and occasion* 
ally positive ailments, I manage to get done. I have 
written about two hundred and ihirty^six pages (print) 
of my novel, which I want io gt?t off my hands by next 
November. My present fear is that I have too much 
matter-^loa many 

I Inqipened to-day to be talking to a very Hvvect^ 
faced woman (the sister of Dr. llrhlges, whom I think 

you know sometliing of), .‘ukI .hIh; mcniioiifil, t) 
of ecUicnting cbiltiren in the love of aniinnl.s that she 
hatl felt the want of some gootl little book ns a help in 
this matter. I told her of yours, and when I 8 .aid that 
it was written by Mrs. Bray, the author of " Physiology 
for Schools,” she said, '*Oh, I know that book well," 

I have made her a present of my copy of ” Duty to 
Animals," feeling that tins was a good quarter in which 
to plant that offset. For she bad been telling me of 
her practical intere.st in the infant and otiicr scbool,H 
in Suffolk, vvhert‘ she livc.s. We have had a great 

in lAairMiii.v nnr* XlJuu Itnrtj 
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Letter to i]y in the fact that she is to to India with her hus- 

Mrs. Bray, ° 

jd^Apri], band next November, but all else is bright in her pros- 
pect. It is very sweet to see, and think of, the happiness 
of the young. I am scribbling with an infirm head, at 
the end of the day, just for the sake of letting you know 
one proof, in addition doubtless to many others which 
you have already had, that your pretty little book is 
likely to supply a want. 

much obliged to you for your kind, me- 
thodical ihonghlfulness as to all which is necessary for 
our accommodation at Brookbank, and also for your 
hints about the points of beauty to be sought for 
in our walks. That “sense of standing on a round 
world,” which you speak of, is precisely what I most 
care for among out-of-door delights. The last time 
I had it fully was at St. Margen, near Freiburg, on 
green hilltops, whence we could see the Rhine and 
poor France. 

The garden has been, and is being, attended to, and 
I trust we shall not find the commissariat unendurable. 

Letter to It seems like a resurrection of a buried-alive friend- 

Mfs. Peter 

Taylor, 6th ship once mote to have a letter from yon. Welcome 

June, 1871. ^ 

back from your absorption in the Franchise ! Some- 
body else ought to have your shave of work now, and 
you ought to rest. 

Ever since the ist of May we have been living in 
this queer cottage, which belongs to Mrs. Gilchrist, 
wife of the Gilchrist who wrote the life of William 
Blake the artist. We have a ravishing country round 
us, and pure air and water; in short, all the conditions 
of health, if the east wind were away. We have old 
prints for our dumb companions — charming children 
of Sir Joshua’s, and large -hatted ladies of his and 
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Enjoyment of Surrey. 


you see, we are like two secluded owls, wise with un- Letter to 

fashionable wisdom, and knowing nothing or pictures Taylor, eth 

June, xSyXf 

and French plays. I confess that I should have gone 
often to see Got act if I had been in town, he is so 
really great as an actor. And yet one is ashamed of 
seeking amusement in connection with anything that 
belongs to poor, unhappy France. I am saved from the 
shame by being safely shut out from the amusement. 

How about Madame Mohl and her husband? 
have been wondering through all the horrors whether Bodiciion, 
M. Mohl had returned to Paris, and whether their 1S71. 
house, containing, too probably, the results of much 
studious work, lies buried among ruins. But I will 
not further recall the sorrows in that direction. 


I am glad to see the words “very satisfactory” in 
connection with the visit to Hitchin and Cambridge. 
Ely Cathedral I saw last year, but too cursorily. It 
has more of the massive grandeur that one adores in 
Le Mans and Chartres than most of our English ca- 
thedrals, though I am ready to recall the comparison 
as preposterous. 

I don^t know how long we shall stay here \ perhaps, 
more or less, till the end of August, for I have given 
up the idea of going to the Scott Festival at Edin- 
burgh, to which I had accepted an invitation. The 
fatigue of the long journey, with the crowd at the end, 
would be too much for me. 

Let us know beforehand when you are about coming. 

George is gloriously well, and studying, writing, 
walking, eating, and sleeping with equal vigor. He is 
enjoying the life here immensely. Our country coulc 
hardly be surpassed in its particular kind of beauty- 
perpetual undulation of heath and copse, and clear 

\nVwc nf hnrrvincr with hf^rp. anH thprp a errand 
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Madame 
Bodichon, 
17th Junci 
1871. 


Letter to 
Mrs. Gil- 
christ, 3d 
July, 187c. 
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pine wood, steep, wood -clothed 
gleaming pools. 

If you want delightful reading ■ 

Study Windows,” and read the 
Garden Acquaintances ” and “Winter. 

Get the volumes of a very cheap 
“Deutscher Novellenschatz.” Souio 
remarkably line. I am reading alotl^i 
volumes, which are even better ’ 

have just been so deeply interested i** ^ 

ries — “Diethelm von Buchenberg^’ ^ 

erybody to have the same pleasure 
man. 

We are greatly obliged to you for 1^1 
have so sympathetically taken on our I 
shall prepare to quit our quiet shelcor «] 
the 2d of August. During the first w«tl 
I did not imagine that I should ever Ite 
place as I am now. The departure of ill 
some improvement in my health, and cf| 
elation of fresh and fresh beauties in tha 
cially under a hopeful sky such as \VC5 hi 
had — all these conditions have made 
world here and wish not to quit it vifilii 
in our London home, I have the 
that it was my original indifference ^Iki 
ever like things until they are familiar|i 
us from securing the cottage until ^ 

ber, for the chance of coming to it 
porary absence. But all regrets 
in thankfulness for the agreeable 
and probably shall have till the cud 
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with you rather than with any one else, so that, 
with the country, we have had a glimpse of your ready, 
quick-thoughted kindness. 

One word to you in response to Emily’s note, which 
comes to me this morning, and lets me know that by ‘3tb 
this time she is probably in the last hour of her un- 
married life. My thoughts and love and tender anx- 
iety are with her and with all of you. When you re- 
ceive this she will, I suppose, be far away, and it is 
of little consequence that I can make no new sign to 
her of my joy in her joy. 

For the next few weeks my anxiety will be concen- 
trated on you and yours at Yarmouth. Pray, W'hen 
your mind and body are suiScieutly free from absorb- 
ing occupation, remember my need of news about you, 
and write to me. The other day I seemed to get a 
glimpse of you through Mrs. Call, who told me that 
you looked like a new creature — so much stronger 
than you w^ere wontj and she told me of Dr. Con- 
greve’s address at the school, which raised my keenest 
sympathy, and made me feel myself a very helpless friend. 

Please give my love to the children, and tell Sophy 
especially that I think her happy in this — that there 
is a place made for all the effort of her young life lo 
fill it with something like the goodness and brightness 
which she has known and has just now to part with. 

I expe^ct her to be your guardian angel, perhaps in a 
new way — namely, in saving you from some fatigue 
about details. 

I still feel that I owe you my thanks for your kind 
letter, although Mr. Lewes undertook to deliver them Black- 

. , - . wood, 15th 

in the first instance. You certainly made a seat at the Juiyiisjn. 
Commemoration Table' look more tempting to me 
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i.e>ier than it had done before: but I think th.it prutlcnre 

t<’ )oIin , . » . r » ! 

niacic- advises me to abstain froni inc latiL^ic anu c.xeiteniiMit 

wood, islh ... . , , . , 

;uiy,i87i. of a long railway journey, with a great galheiing at tlie 
end of it. If there is a chance that ** Middleiiiarch ” 
will be good for anything, t don’t want to break down 
and die without finisliing it. And whatever **t!ie t<»w 
on my distafl'” may be, my strcngtii to unwind it bus 
not been abiindaiU lately. 

A ofhotlily prosperity, I am sincerely rejuired 
to know, by your po.stscrlpt this morning, that Mr. 
Simpson is recovered. I hope he will not obji*cl to 
my considering him a good friend of mine, though it 
is so long since I saw him. 'Die blank that is left 
when thorough workers like him arc di.Habled is felt 
not only near at iiand, but a great way ofl 1 often 
say— after the fasliion of people who are getting older 
— that the cajiacity for good work, of the kind that 
goes on without Irumpet.s, is diminishing in the world. 

The conlinuoim absence of sun.siiitu! is depressing in 
every way, and makes one fear for the liarvest, and so 
grave a fear that one is ashamed of mentioning one’s 
private drearine.ss. You cannot play golf in the rain, 
and I cannot feel hopeful without ilie sunlight ; hut I 
dare say you work all the more, whereas when my spirits 
flag my work flag.s loo. 

I should liave liked to .sec rrlnclpal 'rulloch again, 
and to Iiave made the accjuaintance of Captain Lock-* 
hart, wlio.se writing i.s .so jaunty and cheery, yet so 
thoroughly refined in feeling, Perhaps I may still 
have this pleasure in town, when he comes up at the 
same time with you. Please give my kind regards 

Loiter to Mr. William Blackwood. 

lo John » /. f 

Blacks 1 hanks for the prompt return of the MS., vvluch nr- 
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I don’t see how I can leave anything out, because 
hope there is nothing that will be seen to be irrelevant BiicL” , 
to my design, which is to show the gradual action of j^y» ^ 87 -f- 
ordinary causes rather than exceptional, and to show 
this in some directions which have not been from time 
immemorial the beaten path — the Cremorne walks and 
shows of fiction. But the best intentions are good for 
nothing until execution has justified them. And you 
know I am always compassed about with fears. I am 
in danger in all mv designs of parodying dear Gold- 
smith^s satire on Burke, and think of refining when 
novel-readers only think of skipping. 

We are obliged to turn out of this queer cottage 
next week; but we have been fortunate enough to get 
the more comfortable house on the other side of the 
road, so that we can move without any trouble. Thus 
Gur address will continue to be the same until the end 
of August. 

Tennyson, who is one of the “hill-folk” about here, 
has found us out 

This morning your husband’s letter came to us, but Letter to 

•r T T 1 ^ ^ the Hon. 

II 1 did not know that it would be nearlv a week be- Mrs. Rob- 

^ ^ ert Lytton*- 

tore any words of mine could reach you, I should ab- Lady 

. ^ ’ LyLton), 

Stain from writing just yet, feeling that in the first days jsth July, 

of sorrowing it is better to keep silence. For a long 
while after a great bereavement our only companion- 
ship is with the lost one. Yet I hope it will not be 
without good to you to have signs of Jove from your 
friends, and to be reminded that you have a home in 
their affections, which is made larger for you by your 
trouble. ’For weeks my thought has been continual- 
ly going out to you, and the absence of news has made 


^ Written just before the death of Mrs. Lyttou’s eldest boy. 
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Thoughts on Death, [SuoTTKRMii.t., 
Letter to jne SO fearful that I have mourned beforehand I 

the Hon. 

enL^ttmi feeling that probably you were undergoing 

35th July,’ the bitterest grief you had ever known. But under 
the heart" stroke, is there anytliing better than to 
grieve? Strength will come back for the duty and the 
fellowship which gradually bring new contentmients, 
but at first there is no joy to be desired that would dis- 
place sorrow. 

What is better than to love and live with the loved? 
But that must sometimes bring us to live with the 
dead ; and this too turns at last into a very tranquil 
and sweet tie, safe from change and injury. 

You see, I make myself a warrant out of my regard 
for you, to write as if we had long been near each other. 
And I cannot help wishing that we were physically 
nearer— that you were not on the other side of Kuropc, 
We shall trust in Mr. Lytton’s kindness to let us hear 
of you by and by. But you must never write except 
to satisfy your own longing. May all true help sur- 
round you, dear Mrs. Lytton, and whenever you can 
think of me, believe in me as yours with sincere aficc- 
tion. 

Letter to 1 I'cad youi* touching story ‘ aloud yesterday to Mr, 

M»«a M;\17 i 1 i . . - 

Cross, Lewes, and we both cried over it. Your brother wrote 

July, 1871. 

to me that you had doubts about giving your name. 
My faith is, that signature is right in the absence of 
weighty special reasons against it. 

We think of you all very often, and feel ourselves 
much the richer for having a whole dear fiimily to 
reckon among our friends. We are to stay here till 
the end of the month. When the trees are yellow, 

I hope you will be coming to see us in St. John’s 
' Marie of Villefranclie.” A/acmtVafejt August, 


1871 .] 
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Got's Acting. 

Wood. How little like the woods we have around us I 

^ ^ Miss Mary 

I suppose Weybridge is more agreeable than other 31st 
places at present, if it has any of its extra warmth in 
this arctic season. 

Our best love, to your dear mother supremely, and 
then to all, 

I always say that those people are the happiest who 
have a peremptory reason for staying in one 
rather than another. Else I should be sorry for you 
that you are kept in London — by Parliamentary busi- 
ness, of course. 

There is sunshine over our fields now, but the ther- 
mometer is only 64° in the house, and in the warmest 
part of the day I, having a talent for being cold, sit 
shivering, sometimes even with a warm-water bottle at 
my feet. I wonder if you went to the French plays 
to see the supreme Got.^ That is a refined pleas- 
ure which I enjoyed so much in Paris a few years 
ago that I was sorry to be out of reach of it this 
spring. 

About the Crystal Palace music I remember feeling 
just what you mention — the sublime effect of the 
Handel choruses, and the total futility of the solos. 

Thanks for your little picture of things. 
acceptable in place of vague conjectures. I am a bit- 
ter enemy to make-believe about the human lot, but I 
think there is a true alleviation of distress in thinking 
of the intense enjoyment which accompanies a sponta- 
neous, confident, intellectual activity. This may not 
be a counterpoise to the existing evils, but it is at least 
a share of mortal good, and good of an exquisite 
kind. 

Are you not happy in the long-wished-for sunshine ? 

I have a pretty lawn before me, with hills in the back- 



Letter to p-round. The tram rushes by every now and then to 

Mrs. Bray, ^ , r t i m 

3d Aug. make one more glad of the usual silence. 

A good man writes to me from Scotland this morn- 
ing, asking me if he is not right in pronouncing 
Romola, in defiance of the world around him (not a 
large world, I hope) who nnli say Romola. Such is 
correspondence in these days; so that quantity is 
magnificent en gros but shabby en detail — u e,, in sin- 
gle letters like this. 

Mrs^Con moilth — 

Aug^isfi^ at least, I have no hope that our propriktaires will be 
induced to protract their absence; and if the lingering 
smell of paint does not drive us away from the Priory 
again, we expect to stay there from the first of Sep- 
tember, without projects of travel for many, many 
months. 


We enjoy our roomy house and pretty lawn greatly. 
Imagine me seated near a window, opening under a 
veranda, with fiower-beds and lawn and pretty hills 
in sight, my feet on a warm-water bottle, and my writ- 
ing on my knees. In that attitude my mornings are 
passed. We dine at two; and at four, when the tea 
comes in, I begin to read aloud. About six or half- 
past we walk on to the commons and see the great 
sky over our head. At eight we are usually in the 
house again, and fill our evening with physics, chemis- 
try, or other wisdom if our heads are at par; if not, 
we take to folly, in the shape of Alfred de Musset’s 
poems, or something akin to them. 

Yesterday we returned from Weybridge, where, for 

w“‘29th ^ friends (de- 

Oct.1871. lightful Scotch people), and have had delicious drives 
in the pure autumn air. That must be my farewell to 
invalidism and holiday making. I am really better--- 
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not robust or fat, but perhaps as well as I am likely to 
be till death mends me. Black- 

wood, 29tn 

Your account of Mr, Main^ sets my mind at ease ^^7^* 
about him; for in this case I would rather have your 
judgment than any opportunity of forming my own. 

The one thing that gave me confidence was his power 
of putting his finger on the right passages, and giving 
emphasis to the right idea (in relation to the author’s 
feeling and purpose). Apart from that, enthusiasm 
would have been of little value. 

One feels rather ashamed of authoresses this week 
after the correspondence in the Times. One hardly 
knows which letter is in the worst taste. However, if 
we are to begin with marvelling at the little wisdom 
with which the world is governed, we can hardly ex- 
pect that much wisdom will go to the making of 
novels. 

I should think it quite a compliment if the general 
got through “Miss Brooke.’* Mr. Lewes amused him- 
self with the immeasurable contempt that Mr. Casau- 
bon would be the object of in the general’s mind. 

I hardly dare hope that the second part will take 
quite so well as the first, the effects being more subtile 
and dispersed ; but Mr. Lewes seems to like the third 
part better than anything that has gone before it. But 
can anything be more uncertain than the reception of 
a book by the public? I am glad to see that the 
“ Coming Race has got into a fourth edition. Let 
us hope that the Koom Posh may be at least miti- 
gated by the sale of a good book or two. 

As for me, I get more and more unable to be any- 
thing more than a feeble sceptic about all publishing 

1 The collector of “ The Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings of 
George Eliot.” 
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Letter to 
Miss Sara 
Henncjll, 
iSth Dec. 

tSri, 


plans, and am thankful to have so many good heads 
at work for me. Utah allah ! 

We who are getting old together have the tie of 
common infirmities. But I don’t find that the young 
troubles seem lighter on looking back, I prefer rny 
years now to any that have gone before. I wish you 
could tell me the same thing about yourself. And, 
surel}^, writing your book is, on the whole, a joy to you 
— it is a large share in the meagre lot of mankiiuL 
All hail for the morrow 1 How many sweet laugh.H, 
how much serious pleasure in the great things olhcr.s 
have done, you and I have had together in a past 
islet of time that remains very sunny in my remcii^ 
brance. 

Dec, I. — This day the first part of ‘‘Micldlemarch 
was published. I ought by this time to have fini.shccl 
the fourth part, but an illness which began soon after 
our return from Hasleincre has robbed me of two 
months. 

If you have not yet fallen in with Dickens’s ** Life” 
be on the lookout for it, because of the interest there 
is ill his' boyish experience, and also in his rapid de- 
velopment during his first travels in America. The 
book is ill organized, and stuffed witli criticism and 
other mc\ttcr which would be better in limbo; but the 
information about the childhood, and the letters from 
America, make it worth reading. We have just got a 
photograph of Dickens, taken when he was writing, or 
had just written, » David Copperfiekr’— satisfactory 
refutation of that keepsakey, impossible face which 
Maclise gave him, and which has been engraved for 
the ‘‘Life’^ in all its odious beautification. This pho 
tograph is the young Dickens, corresponding to the 
older Dickens whom I knew— the same face, without 
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the unusually severe wear and tear of years which his 
latest looks exhibited. 

Dec, 20.— My health has become very troublesome JouiM 
during the last three weeks, and I can get on but tar- 
dily. Even now I am only at page 227 of my fourth 
part. But I have been also retarded by construction, 
which, once done, serves as good wheels for progress. 

Your good wishes and pleasant bits of news made better 
the best part of my breakfast this morning. I am 
glad to think that, in desiring happiness for you dur-Jan-is- 
ing the new year, I am only desiring the continuance 
of good which you already possess. 

I suppose we two, also, are among the happiest of 
mortals, yet we have had a rather doleful Christmas, 
the one great lack, that of health, having made 
itself particularly conspicuous in the surrounding fog. 
Having no grandchildren to get up a Christmas-tree 
for, we had nothing to divert our attention from our 
headaches. 

Mr. Main^s book broke the clouds a little, and now 
the heavens have altogether cleared, so that we are 
hoping to come back from a visit of three days to 
Weybridge with our strength renewed — if not like the 
eagle-s, at least like a convalescent tomtit’s. 

The Sayings ” are set off by delightful paper and 
print, and a binding which opens with inviting ease. 

I am really grateful to every one concerned in the vol- 
ume, and am anxious that it should not be in any way 
a disappointment. The selections seem to me to be 
made with an exquisite sensibility to the various lights 
and shades of life; and all Mr. Main’s letters show 
the same qualit5^ It is a great help to me to have 
such an indication that there exist careful readers for 
whom no subtilest intention is lost. 



lo6 


^^Middlcmarck'' 


[Thk r$4umy, 


letter We have both read the story of the ^fe^anl with 
liiacki" the deepest interest: indeed, with a quite excentiuhal 

wood, 1st , ^ - . , ♦ * . . 

jan.iSya, enjoyment of Us direct, iinexaggerated panuin^. 

The prescription of two days* golfing per werk will, 
I hope, keep up your condition to the excellent pitch 
at which it was on your return from Paris, (knnl 
news usually acts as a tonic when ane‘s case in mu 
too desperate; and I shall be glad if you and wc can 
get it in the form of more success for Mitltllemarch.** 
Dickens’s “Life,” you see, finds a large public reatly 
to pay more. But the British mind has long rmcr-* 
tained the purchase of expensive biogra|)hies. 'Phe 
proofs lately given that one’s books don’t necessarily 
go out like lucifer matches, never to be taken yp 
again, make one content witii moderate immcnliatc 
results, which perhaps are as much as c.m u-asmiahly 
be expected for any writing whic-h doc^ mU adtlrcs^ 
itself either to fashions or corjiorate inteicsfs of an 
elusive kind. 

t'john kindness to write me your cnennrag* 

^oo 6 %Bth ittipi*es3ions on reading the third bemk* I suppose 
jan.i87J. it is my poor health that just now makes me think my 
writing duller than usual. For certainly the rerepiiuii 
of the first book by my old readers is quite beycnnl my 
most daring hopes. One of them, who is a great 
champion of Adam Bede” and Rismola,” tuhi Mr. 
Lewes yesterday that he thouglu “ Midillcmart h sur«' 
passed them. All this is very wonderful to me. I 
am thoroughly comforted as to the half of the w“ork 
which is already written ; but there remains tlm terror 
about the ^///written. Mr. Lewes is much saihfiecl 
with the fourth book, which 
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an experience of great interest to me. We had 
come away after the third hour of Coleridge^s speak- 
ing; but it was a great enjoyment to me to hear what Jan. 

I did. Coleridge is a rare orator — not of the declam- 
atory, but of the argumentative order. 

Thanks, not formal, but sincerely felt, for the photo- 
graphs. This likeness will always carry me back to 
the first time I saw you, in our little Richmond lodg- 
ing, when I was thinking anxiously of “Adam Bede,’’ 
as I now am of “ Middlemarch.” 

I felt something like a shudder when Sir Henry 
Maine asked me last Sunday whether this would not 
be a very long book; saying, when I told him it 
would be four good volumes, that that was what he 
had calculated. However, it will not be longer than 
Thackeray’s books, if so long. And I don’t see bow 
the sort of thing I want to do could have been clone 
briefly. 

I have to be grateful for the gift of Brougham’s 
Life,” which will be a welcome addition to my means 
of knowing the time “ when his ugliness had not passed 
its bloom.” 

Your letter seems to pierce the rainy fog with a lit- 
tie sunlight. Cold and clearness are the reverse of greve,22d 
what we are usually having here. Until the last few 
days my chief consciousness has been that of strug- 
gling against inward as well as outward fog; but I am 
now better, and have only been dragged back into 
headachiness by a little too much fatigue from visitors, 

I give you this account as a preface to my renuncia- 
tion of a journey to Dover, which would be very de- 
lightful, if I had not already lost too much time to be 
warranted in taking a holiday. 

Next Saturday we are going to have a party — six to 



io8 Musical Party.— New Dog. [The Priory, 

Letter to dine^ and a small rush of people after dinner, for the 
yeve,Md sake of music. I think it is four years at least since 
we undertook anything of that kind. 

A great domestic event for us has been the arrival 
of a new dog, who has all Ben’s virtues, with more in- 
telligence, and a begging attitude of irresistible charm. 
He is a dark-brown spaniel. You see what infantine 
innocence we live in 1 

Glad you are reading my demigod .Milton ! We 
also are rather old fashioned in our light reading just 
now; for I have rejected Heyse’s German stories, 
brand new, in favor of dear old Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets,” which I read aloud in my old age with a 
delicious revival of girlish impressions. 

Jouniai, ya 7 u 29. — It is now the last day but one of January. 

I have finished the fourth part — i.e.^ the second vol- 
ume — of Micldlemarch.” The first part, published 
on December i, has been excellently well received ; 
and the second part will be i^ublishecl the day after 
to-morrow. About Christmas a volume of extracts 
from, my works was published, under the title, “Wise, 
Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse.” It 
was proposed and executed by Alexander Main, a 
young man of thirty, who began a correspondence with 
me by asking me how to pronounce Bomoln, in the 
summer, when we were at Sholtcrmili. Blackwood 
proposed that we should share the profits, but we re- 
fused. 

^ rather a crawling life under these rainy 

behavior of the barometer. But I am a 
1872. little better, on the whole, though just now overdone 
with the fatigue of company. We have been to hear 
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The Value of Evidence, 

lous speaker among Englishmen; has an exquisitely fetter 
melodious voice, perfect gesture, and a power 
ing the thread of his syntax to the end of his sentence, 1S72. 
which makes him delightful to follow. We are going 
some other day, if possible, to hear a cross-examina- 
tion of Ballantyne’s. The digest of the evidence which 
Coleridge gives is one of the best illustrations of the 
value or valuelessness of testimony that could be given. 

I wonder if the world, which retails Guppy anecdotes, 
will be anything the wiser for it. 

To hear of a friend’s illness after he has got well Letter 
through it is the least painful way of learning the bad Hbcu- 

-r , , 111 W 0 «d, 2 ist 

news. I hope that your attack has been a payment Feb. 1872. 
of insurance. 

You probably know what it grieved us deeply to 
learn the other day — that our excellent friend Mr. 
William Smith is dangerously ill. They have been 
so entirely happy and wrapped up in eacli other that 
we cannot bear to think of Mrs. Smith’s grief. 

Thanks for the list of sales since February 121b. 

Things are encouraging, and the voices that reach us 
are enthusiastic. But you can understand how peo- 
ple’s interest in the book heightens my anxiety that 
the remainder should be up to the mark. It has 
caused me some uneasiness that the third part is two 
sheets less than the first. But Mr, Lewes insisted 
that the death of old Featherstone was the right point 
to pause at ; and he cites your approbation of the part 
as a proof that effectiveness is secured in spite of di- 
minished quantity. Still it irks me to ask 5^^. for a 
smaller amount than that already given at the same 
price. Perhaps I must regard the value as made up 
solely by effectiveness, and certainly the book will be . 
long enough. 



Black- beset with visitors and kind attentions. I long for the 

wood, arst . • i • 

Feb. 1872. quiet spaces of time and the absence of social solicita- 
tions that one enjoys in the country, out of everybody's 
reach. 

I am glad to hear of the pleasure Middlemarch 
gives in your household t that makes quite a little pre- 
liminary public for me. 

^ understand very easily that the two last years 

Mcu^l872 hetn full for you of other and more imperative 
work than the writing of letters not absolutely de- 
manded either by charity or business. The proof that 
you still think of me affectionately is very welcome 
now it is comej and all the more cheering because it 
enables me to think of you as enjoying your retreat in 
your orange orchard — your western Sorrento — the be- 
loved Rabbi still beside you. I am sure it must be a 
great blessing to you to bathe in that quietude — as it 
always is to us when we go out of reach of London in- 
fluences, and have the large space of country days to 
study, walk, and talk in. Last year we spent our sum- 
mer months in Surrey, and did not leave England. 
Unhappily, the country was not so favorable to my 
bodily health as to my spiritual, and on our return to 
town I had an illness which was the climax of the 
summer’s 'malahe. That illness robbed me of two 
months, and I have never quite recovered a condition 
in which the strict duties of the day are not felt as a 
weight. But just now we are having some clear spring 
days, and I am in hope of prospering better, the 
sunshine being to me the greatest visible good of 
life — what I call the wealth of life, after love and 
(■rust. 

When t am more at liberty I will certainly read 
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Mr. Owen’s books, if he is good enough to send them 
to me. I desire on all subiects to keep an open mind, Stowe, sth 

u 1-1 t . 1 ^ ’Mch. 1873V 

but Intnerto the various phenomena reported or at- 
tested in connection with ideas of spirit- intercourse, 
“psychion,” and so on, have come before me here in 
the painful form of the lowest charlafanerie. Take 
Mr. H. as an example of what I mean. I could not 
choose to enter a room where he held a siance. He 
is an object of moral disgust to me; and nothing of 
late reported by Mr. Crookes, Lord Lindsay, and the 
rest carries conviction to my mind that Mr. H. is not 
simply an impostor, whose professedly abnormal mani* 
festations have varied their fashion in order to create 
a new market, just as if they were papier mdchi wares 
or pomades for the idle rich. But apart from personal 
contact with people who get money by public exhibit 
tions as mediums, or with semi-idiots, such as those 
who make a court for a Mrs. Guppy or other feminine 
personage of that kind, I would not willingly place any 
barriers between my mind and any possible channel 
of truth affecting the human lot. 

The spirit in which you have written in the paper 
you kindly sent me is likely to teach others — to rouse 
them, at least, to attention in a case where you have 
been deeply impressed. 

I write to you quite openly, dear friend, but very im- 
perfectly, for my letters are always written in shreds 
of time. 

Thanks for the budget of this morning. The sales, 
we think, are very cheering, and we may well be 
tent if they continue in the same ratio. But the Greek ^^73 
proverb about the beginning being the half of the 
whole wants as much defining and excepting from as 
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Letter to I havc just had sent me a Copy of the magazine 

Eiack- jp'ur die Litcratur dcs Aus/ander, containing a review 

wood, X4th . ° 

March, o£ Miss Brooke, which will be good for Asher’s 
edition, and is otherwise satisfactory as an intelligent 
appreciation. It mentions at the end the apiDearance 
of Mr. Main’s book, “ The Sayings.” A Frenchman, 
apparently accomplished, a M. Landolphe, who has 
made some important translations, is going to trans- 
late the whole of Middlemarch and one of the 
contributors to the IHevue des Deux Mbndes has writ- 
ten for leave to extract Dorothea’s history. 

I fancy we have done a good turn to English authors 
generally by setting off ' Asher’s series, for we have 
heard that Tauchnitz has raised his offers, There is 
another way in which benefit might come that would 
be still more desirable — namely, to make him more 
careful in his selections of books for reprint. But I 
fear that this ellect is not so certain. You see Franz 
Duncker, who publishes the German translation of 
“Middlemarch,” has also begun an English series. 
This is really worth while, for the Germans are ex- 
cellent readers of our books, I was astonished to 
find so many in Berlin who really knew one’s books^ 
and did not merely pay compliments after the fashion 
of the admirers who made Ilousseau savage — running 
after him to pay him visits, and not knowing a woid 
of his writing. 

You and other good readers have spoiled me, and 
made me rather shudder at being read only once ; and 
you may imagine how little satisfaction I get from 
people who mean to please me by saying that they 
shall wait till “ Middlemarch ” is finished, and then 
sit up to read it “ at one go-off.” 

We are looking for a country retreat not too fat 
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from town, so that we may run up easily. There is Letter to 
nothing wanting to our hapinncss except that “Mid-^lSc- 
dlcmarch ” should be well ended without growing 
signs of its author^s debility. 

Before I received your letter this morning, I was Letter to 
going t?o write you a word of sympathy, knowing how Ta^^ior, ‘ 
deeply you would be feeling the death of Mazzini. MaJeh, 
Such a man leaves behind him a wider good than the ^ 
loss of his personal presence can take away. 

“The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.’’ 

I must be excused for quoting my own words, because 
they are my emfo, I enter thoroughly into your sense 
of wealth in having known him. 

Brighton does not suit Mr. Lewes. But he was 
near going there for a night a little while ago to see 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. William Smith. He (the 
author of “ Thornclale/^ etc.) is, I fear, wasting fatally 
with organic disease, and wc grieve much at the too- 
probably near parting of a husband and wife who 
have been among the perfectly happy couples of the 
world. She is a charming woman, and I wish that 
you may happen to know her. 

Owing to my loss of two months in illness, and myL&tterto 

JVIiss Sjwzi 

infirm health ever since, I have not yet finished the Henneii, 

, 2 2d March, 

writing of ‘‘Middlemarcb.^^ This payment of wintry 1872. 
arrears makes one prefer the comforts of a London 
home ; but we are obliged to see more company than 
my health is equal to, and for this reason I dare say 
wc shall soon migrate. To-day we have been to our 
last morning concert — or Saturday Pop. — held on a 
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1 14 ^^Middlojiarch"' in Germany, [ 

sorry to i^art with. This is one of my bad weeks, 
owing probably to the change in the weathei-j and I 
am constantly struggling with hemicrania and malaise. 
Even writing this scrap of a note is the feather too 
much, and I must leave off. You have known too 
much of nervous weakness not to understand this. 

May 8. — I have been reposing for more than a 
week in the hope of getting stronger, my life having 
been lately a swamp of illness, with only here and 
there a bit of firm walking. In consequence of this 
incessant interruption (almost every week having been 
half nullified for me so far as my work has been com 
cerned) I have only finished the fifth book, and have 
still three books to write — equal to a large volume 
and a half. 

The reception of the book hitherto has been quite 
beyond what I could have believed beforehand, peo- 
ple exalting it above everything else I have written. 
Kolin is publishing an English edition in Germany \ 
Duncker is to publish a translation ; and Harpers 
pay me 7^1200 for reprinting it in America. 

I am glad to know that you are having a time of 
refreshing in fine scenery, with entire freedom to 
paint. I am in a corresponding state of relief from 
the noises and small excitements that break up the 
day and scatter one’s nervous energy in London. 

We have been in our hiding-place about twelve days 
now, and I am enjoying it more and more — getting 
more bodily ease and mental clearness than I have 
had for the last six months. Our house is not in the 
least beautiful, but it is well situated and comfortable, 
perfectly still in the middle of a garden surrounded 
by fields and meadows, and yet within reach of shops 
and civilization. 
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We managed to get to the Academy one day before Letter to 
leaving town, I was delighted with Walker’s picture Bodichon, 
^were you ? — and Mason’s unfinished Reaper, and a 1872. 
few, very few, others. 

Also we went twice to the opera in order to save 
ourselves from any yearnings after it when we should 
have settled in the country. 

We tell no one our address, and have our letters 
jsent on from the Priory. 

We too are in a country refuge, you see, and this Letter to 
bit of Surrey, as I dare say you know, is full of beauty stowe, 4ih 
of the too garden -like sort for which you pity us. 

How different from your lodge in the wilderness 1 I 
have read your description three or four times — it 
enchants me so thoroughly — and Mr. Lewes is just 
as much enamoured of it. We shall never see it, I 
imagine, except in the mirror of your loving words; 
but thanks, many and warm, dear friend, for saying 
that our presence would be welcome. I have always 
had delight in descriptions of American forests since 
the early days when I read Atala,” which I believe 
that you would criticise as half unveracious. I dwelt 
on the descriptions in “ Dred ” with much enjoyment. 

Pray give my special thanks to the Professor for 
his letter. His handwriting, which does really, look 
like Arabic — a very graceful character, surely — hap- 
pens to be remarkably legible to me, and I did not 
hesitate over a single word. Some of the words, as 
expressions of fellowship, were very precious to me, 
and I hold it very good of him to write to me that 
best sort of encouragement. I was much impressed 
with the fact — which you had told me — that he was 
the original of the “visionary boy” in “Old Town 
Folk;” and it must be deeply interesting to talk with 
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Letter to him Oil liis cxpcrioncc. Perhaps T am inclined, under 
Mowc, 4 th the inilucnce of the facts, physiological and psyeho' 
logical, which have been gathered oC late years, to 
give larger place to the interpretation of vision-'Seeing 
as subjective than the Professor would approve. It 
seems difficult to limit — at least to limit witli any lire* 
cision — the possibility of confounding sense by im- 
pressions, derived from inward conditions, with those 
which are directly dependent on exlenuil stimulus. 
In fact, the division between within and without in 
this sense seems to become every year a more subtle 
and bewildering problem. 

Your experience with the planchciU is amazing \ but 
that the words which you found it to have written 
were dictated by the spirit of Charlotte Bronte is to 
me (whether rightly or not) so enormously imprt)I)a[)Ie, 
that I could only accept it if every condition were laid 
bare, and every other explanation demonstrated to be 
impossible. If it were another spirit aping Charlotte 
Bronte — if here and there at nare spots and among 
people of a certain temperament, or even at many 
spots and among people of all temperaments, tricksy 
spirits are liable to rise as a sort of carthdnil)bles and 


set furniture in movement, and tell things which wc 
either know already or should be as well without 
knowing— I must frankly confess that 1 have but a 
feeble interest in these doings, feeling my life very 
short for tl^e supreme and awful revelations of a more 
orderly and intelligible kind which I shall die with 
an imperfect knowledge of. If there were naiserablc 
spirits whom we could hclj), tl)en I think wc should 
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ular phase of human society. Others who feel dif- Letter (0 

^ IT,* 

ently, and are attracted towards this study, are Stowe, 4th 

, . . ^ , , t * June, 1873. 

king an experiment for us as to whether anything 
^ter than bewilderment can come of it. At present 
seems to me that to rest any fundamental part of 
igion on such a basis is a melancholy misguidance 
men’s minds from the true sources of high and pure 
otion. 

[ am comforted to think that you partly agree with 
there. 

[ have not time to write more than this very im- 
:fect fragmentary sketch of only one aspect which 
; question of spirit-communications wears to me at 
:sent — being always rather brain -weary after my 
rning’s work, and called for by my husband to 
Ik with him and read aloud to him. I spend near- 
three hours every day in this exercise of reading 
ud, which, happily, I can carry on without fatigue 
iungs. Yet it takes strength as well as time. 

Vir. Lewes is gone into town to-day, so I have an 
litional hour at liberty, and have been glad to be 
e to send you a letter which is not worth anything, 
eed, but which satisfies my need to thank you and 
Professor for your sweet friendliness — very sweet 
me, I assure you. Please accept my entire frank- 
s as a proof of that high value I set on you. And 
not call anything I may have written a prejudice — 

3 simply a statement of how certain things appear 
my inward eyesight, which I am ready to have rec- 
id by more light. 

\hout photographs — I have no photograph of my- 
having always avoided having one taken. That 
kes me seem very selfish in being particularly glad 
^et yours. 


ii8 Wallace's ^‘Eastern Archipelago!' [ 

Leticrto Mrs. FicMs, with the beautiful face and charming 
manners, sent me a letter a little while ago, inviting 

in the most tempting way to go to Boston. She 
said that this pretty action was clone at your prompt- 
ing, which is just like you as you have always shown 
yourself to me. 

Dear friend, her much you have lived through, 
both in the flesh and in the spirit 1 My experience 
has been narrow compared with yours. I assure you 
I feel this, so do not misinterpret anything I say to 
you as being written in a flippant or critical spirit 
One always feels the want of the voice and eyes to 
accompany a letter and give it the right tone, 
utter to You were very good and clear to want to give me 

^S^efjth the pleasure of knowing that the news was good, ii> 
July, 1872. leaving me to my small stock of hopefulness, 

Ask Emily to care a little even now, with baby on her 
mind, that her old friends are the better for hearing 
that she is well. Four or flve months ago it happens 
that I was writing some playfulness about a baby and 
baby's hair, which is now in print, to appear next 
month. I am not afraid that Emily should be re- 
volted by my blasphemy I 

Mr. Lewes had “a lovely time” from Saturday to 
Monday at Weybridge. He was feeling languid, and 
yet was tempted to sit at his desk. The little change 
has been very serviceable, and he is now bright. 

Our first book, read aloud by me after we came 
down, was Wallace’s “ Eastern Archipelago,” which, 

I think, you had spoken well of to Mr. Lewes. It is 
delightful. The biography of the infant ourang-outang 
alone is worth getting the book for. We are now in 
the middle of Tylor’s “Primitive Culture,” which -is 
worth studying, and useful for reference on special 
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points, if you happen to want knowledge about the 
ideas of the savage tribes. ^eve,4tii 

® . . It July, 1872. 

Our days go by in delicious peace, unbroken except 
by my little inward anxieties about all unfinished work. 

This morning came the joyful news that Gertrude i^euer to^ 
has a fine healthy baby— a daughter. We have just 
been saying in our walk that by the end of this cen- 
tury our one-day-old granddaughter will probably be 
married and have children of her own, while we are 
pretty sure to be at rest. This obvious kind of wis- 
dom does very well for discourse in the delicious sun- 
shine, as we wander over a hilly, half fern-clad, half 
grassy wilderness called South Park, from which we 
can overlook two fertile bosky valleys. We like this 
bit of country better and better. As to health, I am 
not quite so prosperous as I was at first, but to make 
amends, Mr. Lewes is in a good average condition^ 
and only now and then has a morning in which he is 
forced to wander about instead of going to his be- 
loved work. We have had much happiness here, 
much sympathy in letters from far-off friends un- 
known in the flesh, and peaceful enjoyment of our 
occupations. But we have longed for more continu- 
ous warmth and brightness, and to-day may joerhaps 
be the beginning of that one wanting condition. 

The death of that honored, good creature, Mr. Will- Letter to 
iara Smith, touched us particularly, because of the per- Henneii, 
feet marriage-bond which had made the I^t eleven 
years of his life unspeakably precious both to him 
and his wife. Mr. Lewes offered to go to Brighton to 
see him ; but he was so reduced, so very feeble in 
body, though he kept to the last much brightness of 
mind, that Mrs. Smith feared for him the excitement 
of seeing friends who came, specially, from a distance. 



120 Spiritual and Physical Chills, [ 

Letter to I like to tliiiik that your journey was a success. 

But I had felt sure, that unless bad health oi: bad 
Aug.x872. weather overtook you, both Mrs. Blackwood and you 
must have great happiness in taking that bright, love- 
ly daughter abroad and watching her fresh impres- 
sions. I imagine her laudable indignation at the 
crushing of the little lizard 1 Those little creatures 
darting about the stones seem part of the happiness 
of Italian sunshine, as the small birds hopping after 
the rain seem part of the moist happiness at home. 

I shall send Part VII. in a few days. Since Mr. 
Lewes tells me that the Spectator considers me the 
most melancholy of authors, it will perhaps be a wel- 
come assurance to you that there is no unredeemed 
tragedy in the solution of the story. 

Mr. Lewes examines the newspapers before I see 
them, and cuts out any criticisms which refer to me, 
so as to save me from these spiritual chills — though, 
alas ! he cannot save me from the physical chills 
which retard my work more seriously. I had hoped 
to have the manuscript well out of my hands before 
we left this place at the end of the month, but the 
return of my dyspeptic troxibles makes me unable to 
reckon on such a result 

It will be a good plan, I think, to quicken the pub- 
lication towards the end ; but wc feel convinced that 
the slow plan of publication has been of immense ad- 
vantage to the book in deepening the impression it 
produces. Still I shudder a little to think what a long 
book it will be — not so long as “Vanity Fair’' or 
“Pendennis,” however, according to my calculation. 

How good the articles on French manners and do- 
mestic life are in “ Maga," The spirit in which they 
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The manusci'ipt of “ Middlemarch bears the Letter to 
following inscription : ^°adc- 

‘‘To my dear Husband, George Henry Lewes, in this Aug. 1872. 
nineteenth year of our blessed union,” 

I am tired of behaving like an ungrateful wretch — Letter to 

. . ^ ° . Mrs. Cross, 

making no sign in answer to affectionate words which Sept. 1872. 
have come to me with cheering effect. And I want 
to tell you and Mr. Hall (alas I for the dear old name^ 
which had such cherished associations) that I long 
too much to see you all at Six-Mile Bottom, to give 
up utterly the prospect of that good. We imagine 
that the place is near Ipswich, which is no more 
than an hour and fifty minutes from London. If 
so, the journey would be easily managed, and would 
be worth taking for the sake of one whole day and 
two half days with you — ^just as if you were the hour 
nearer, at Weybridge — before we set our faces towards 
Germany. I am not hopeless that we might do that 
in the second week of September, if you are not quite 
disgusted with the thought of me as a person who is 
always claiming pity for small ailments, and also if 
Mr. Hall can secure me against being shot from the 
other side of the hedge by the Prince of Wales,* while 
we are discussing plantations. 

I dare not count much on fulfilling any project, my 
life for the last year having been a sort of nightmare, 
in which I have been scrambling on the slippery bank 
of a pobl, just keeping my head above water. But I 
shall be the happier for having told you that I delight 
in the double invitation for the sake of the love it as- 
sures me of, and that I do want to see you all. 

^ Mr. W. II. Bullock — changed his name to Hall. 

* The Six-Mile Bottom shooting had been let to H.R.H. that 
year. 
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Letter to You afc all gloHOUsly well, I hope, and Alkie look- 
ing more and more cherubic, and Emily and Florence 
blooming. My best love to all. Particular regards 
to J., and regrets that we were not on his route from 
Brindisi. I read his paper on New York with mucli 
interest and satisfaction. 

You are often among my imaged companions botli 
in dreaming and waking hours. 

Letter to It was a delightful surprise to see your handwriting 

OcL i872T\vhen we went to inquire at the Poste Rcstantc, Wc 
had, on the whole, a fortunate journey, and are es- 
pecially grateful to Mr. Elall for suggesting the route 
by Trfeves, where we spent two nights and an exquisite 
day. I was continually reminded of Rome when we 
were wandering in the outskirts in search of the an- 
tiquities, and the river banks are a loveliness into the 
bargain which Rome has not. We had even an op- 
portunity of seeing some dissqDation, for there liap- 
pened to be an excellent circus, where we spent our 
evening. The pretty country through which we passed 
had an additional interest for us about Libramont 

The air, the waters, the plantations here are all per- 
fect — “ only man is vile.^^ I am not fond of denounc- 
ing ray fellow -sinners, but gambling being a vice I 
have no mind to, it stirs my disgust even more than 
my pity. The sight of the dull faces bending round 
the gaming-tables, the raking up of the money, and 
the flinging of the coins towards the winners by the 
hard-faced croupiers, the hateful, hideous women star- 
ing at the board like stupid monomaniacs — all this 
seems to me the most abject presentation of mortals 
grasping after something called a good that can be 
seen on the face of this little earth. Burglary is he- 
roic compared with it. I get some satisfaction in look- 
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iiif; cm, from the .sense (hat the thin^^ is going to be put iMierja 
down, llcll is the otdy right mime for such jjlaces. oeuisTr’ 

It was cruel to Iiiul the hitter cold just set in as we 
arrived, h'or two days we were as cold as in clear 
winter tliiys at Berlin, d'heru are ni} amusements for 
the evening liere, and the pleasure cjf listening to tliu 
cxiadleut haml in tlu? afternoons is diminished by the 
chillness wJiieh makt\s one fear to sit down in tJie open 
air. But we like being idle, and the days pass easily. 

U is good to have in tnir memories the two hajjpy 
days at Hix-Mile BoUotu ; and (he love that .surround- 
ud me and look care of me there is sonu*thing vi*ry 
precious to ludieve in among hard faced strangers. 

Much gratitude for the anticipated letter that will 
come to tell us more news of you by-aiuhby. 

At last I begin a letter which is intended not as a r.e*iterte> 
payment but as an acknowledgment of debt. It will fcV 
have at least the recammendalion of requiring nooeris^. 
answer. After some perfect autumnal day.H we are 
languishing with headache from two days^ damp and 
mnggincss, and feel it almost as much work as we are 
equal to to endure our ma/aist. Bui (m the wlmle we 
are not sorry that we came to this |)lace rather tlian 
any other. On dry days the air is perfect, and tlic 
waters are really an enticing drink. 'I'lien there is a 
wood close by wliere we can wander in delicious pri- 
vacy ; which is really better than the company here, 
save and except a few friends whom we found at first, 
and who have now moved ofT to Baden, d'hc Kursaal 
is (o me a hell, not only for the gambling but for the 
light and heal of the gas, and we have seen enough 
of its monstrous hideousness, There is very little 
dramatic AVe^to be i)icked up by watching or listen- 



Letter to of a young lady, who is only twenty-six 3^ears old, and 
Sclc- is completely in the grasp of this mean, money-making 
demon. It made me cry to see her young, fresh face 
among the hags and brutally stupid men around her. 
Next year, when the gambling has vanished, the place 
will be delightful ; there is to be a subvention from 
Government to keep up the beautiful grounds j and it 
is likely that there will be increase enough in the niinv 
ber of decent visitors to keep the town tolerably pros- 
perous. One attraction it has above other German 
baths that I have seen is the abundance of iDlcasant 
apartments to be had, where one can be as peaceful 
as the human lot allows in a world of pianos. 

Asher’s cheap editions are visible everywhere by 
the side of Tauchnitz, but the outside is not, I think, 
quite equally recommendable and recommending. 

We brought no books with us, but have furnished 
our table with German books which we bought at 
Frankfort, from learned writing about Menschlich 
Sprache and Vernunft down to Kotzebue’s comedies, 
so that we have employment for the rainy hours when 
once our heads are clear of aches. The certainty that 
the weather is everywhere else bad will help our reso- 
lution to- stay here till the 12th at least. In the mean 
time we hope to have the proof of the hiiale to “ Mid- 
dlemarch.” 

I am rejoiced to learn from Mr. William’s letter 
that Mr. Simpson has returned from his excursion in 
good condition. That must be a comfort to you, both 
for friendship and for work’s sake. 

We mean to return by Paris, and hope that the 
weather will not drive us away from health and pleas- 
ure-seeking until the end of the month. I fear, from 
the accounts of your Scottish weather, that you will 
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have enjoyed Strath tyrum less than usual, and will be Letter to 
resigned to Edinburgh before your proper time. HowBkd:- 
one talks about the weather! It is excusable hereOcSs^i! 
where there is no grave occupation, and no amuse- 
ment for us, who don’t gamble, except seeking health 
in walks and water drinking. 

I had meant to write to you again from Germany, Letter to 

Mrs. Cross, 

but I was hindered from doing so by the uncertainty 27th Oct. 
of our plans, which vacillated between further wander- BoiHogne. 
ings in South Germany and the usual dreary railway 
journeying by Strasburg to Paris. As it was, we left 
Homburg on the 13th and had ten days of delicious 
autumnal weather and quietude at Stuttgart and Carls- 
ruhe — ten days which made the heart of our enjoy- 
ment We still hesitated whether we should go to 
Augsburg, and even Munich, making our way home 
through Germany and Belgium, and turning our shoul- 
ders on Paris. Our evil genius persuaded us to go to 
Paris and to make the journey by night — ^whence came 
headache and horrible disgust with the shops of the 
Rue de la Paix and the Boulevard. After going to 
Versailles in the rain,. seeing the sad ruins of the 
Hotel de Ville, missing the Theatre Frangais, and 
getting ‘‘ Patrie ” in exchange, we rushed away to this 
place, where we are trying to recover the sense of 
benefit from our change, which forsook us on quitting 
old Germany. We have an affinity for what the world 
calls dull places,” and always prosper best in them. 

We are sure to be at home next week, and I hope be- 
fore long to have some news of you there — some dear 
faces coming to bring it. We shall linger here a few 
days and take a favorable time for crossing, but our 
patience will hardly last beyond Friday. Mrs.^wm. 

We returned yesterday evening from six weeks’ ab-N^v.^iSyS 



Letter to 
Mrs. Wm. 
Smith, rst 
Nov. 1873. 


126 The Author of ^^ThorndalcT [the Priory, 

sence in Germany, and I found your dear, sad letter 
among the many awaiting me. I prize very highly 
the fact that you like to write to me and bear me in 
your mind as one who has a certain fellowship in your 
sorrow ; and I do trust that this letter may reach you 
in time to prevent you from thinking, even for a mo- 
ment, that I could be indilferent about responding to 
any word you send me. 1 shall address it to the care 
of Blackwood & Sons, because I imagine you to be 
by this time in Edinburgh with that delightful friend, 
Mrs. Stirling, whom I had much kindness from many 
years ago when I was on a visit to Mr. and Mrs, 
George Combe. She took me to hear Dr. Guthrie 
and Dr. Candlish, and through her I saw Craigerook, 
I like to think of those hours and her pleasant talk. 

Mr. Lewes, I am thankful to say, has been getting 
more robust for the last two years, and is very bright 
and active. I think there is hardly any one left to 
whom he would so willingly have written or talked 
about the subjects which are filling his mind as that 
dear one who is gone from your side, but is perpetu- 
ally present in your consciousness. To-day I have 
been reading the memorial article in Blackwood Jtnd 
have been hoping that there is nothing in it which 
jars on your feeling. P>erybody will think as I do — 
that the bits from your pen are worth all the rest. I 
have been especially moved, though, by the two stanzas 
quoted at the end. Mr. Lewes judges that the writer 
of the article did not personally know your husband, 
and wishes that more special touches had been given. 
I know, dear friend, that the sorrow is irremediable ; 
but the pain — the anguish — will become less sharp 
and life will be less difficult. You will think of things 

to do Rnrh would finnrnvr* nf vnni* dninry and 
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every day will be sacred with his memory — nay, his 
presence. There is no pretence or visionariness in Smith, ist 

, Nov. 1872. 

saying that he is still part of you. Mr. Lewes sends 
his affectionate regards, which you will not reject. 

We mention your name to each other with a certain 
tenderness, as if your sorrow somehow belonged to 
our love for each other. But I hardly dare to think 
of what these words which I have written mean. 
Sometimes in the midst of happiness I cry suddenly 
at the thought that there must come a parting. Are 
not you and I very near to one another ? I mean in 
feeling. 

I found a letter from dear Mrs. William Smith on Letter to 

Mrs. Peter 

my return, and I have had another since in answer to 
mine. It is inevitable that her sense of loss should 1872. 
deepen for some time to come. I am hoping that by- 
and-by active interests wdll arise to make her feel that 
her life is useful. 

The article in Blackwood was chiefly valuable for 
the extracts it contained from Mrs. Smith’s own me* 
moir. One felt that the writer of the article had not 
known Mr. William Smith personally ; but her sketches 
did something to supply that defect. Mr. Lewes felt 
a peculiar attachment to him. He had always been 
thoroughly sympathetic, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, and it was a constant regret to us that he and 
Mrs. Smith were so far away. There was no man 
with whom Mr. Lewes would have found it so pleasant 
to discuss questions of science and philosophy — his 
culture was so rare and his disposition so free from 
littleness : and his wife was worthy of him. 


r,eUor to 
Mrs. Peter 
Taylor, 
i9tli Nov, 
1873, 


J.etior to 
Mittal Sara 
liennetl, 
ii>lh Nov. 
1872. 


128 Pictures ut Pcthmxl Green* [T'hk l‘KPtKV, 

trucle with her hope fulfillccl, and not niauche, as tlie 
grammar secnietl to imply. I'liat small person’s hopes 
are at present easy of fullilmcnt. 

We have made but one expedition since our return, 
and that was to see the pictures at Hethnal (Ireen-™- 
altogether a cheering and delightful sight. Of course 
you saw them long ago. 'i'he 'I'royon is my favorite. 

1 will impute your total silence towards me Icir 
many, many months to your preoccu[)ation with tlie 
work now announced, and will not believe that a greet' 
ing from me at this time of the year will be less wc:b 
come than of old, I remember that last year one o( 
your prettily-expressed wishes was that I should write 
another book and — I think you added— send it t‘o you 
to read. On the strength of this rcmeml)rance, you 
will be one of tlie three exceptional people to wluun 
wc order “ MiddlemarclO’ to be sent. Hut do not 
write to me about it, because until a book has quite 
gone away from me and become entirely of the 
— ^gone thoroughly from tlie wine-press into llte casks 
— I would rather not hear or see anything that is naid 
about it, 

Cara sent me word that you were looking, as usual, 
very pretty, and showing great energy on interesting 
occasions. But this was two months ago, and some 
detailed news from yourself would be a dcligluful gift. 

I am getting stronger, and showing some meagre 
benefit from being indulged in all possible ways* Mi. 
Lewes makes a martyr of himself in writing all my 
notes and business letters. Is not that being a sub- 
lime husband ? For all the while there are studien of 
his own being put aside — studies which are a seventh 
heaven to him. 
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when one’s outward lot is perfect, the sense of inward Letter to 
imperfection is the more pressing. Henneii, 

You are never long without entering into myisyl 
thoughts, though yoii may send nothing fresh to feed 
them. But I am ashamed of expressing regard. for 
my friends, since I do no earthly thing for them. 

A kiss to you on your birthday I with gratitude for LeneMo^ 
your delightful letter, such as only you can write me. Henneii, 

t Nov. 

How impossible it is to feel that we are as old as we 1B72. 
are ! Sometimes it seems a little while since you and 
I were walking over the Radford fields, with the youth 
in our limbs, talking and laughing with that easy com- 
panionship which it is difficult to find in later life. I 
am busy now reading Mr. Lewes's manuscript, which 
has been accumulating fast during my Middlemarch 
time. Did I tell you that in the last two years he has 
been mastering the principles of mathematics ? That 
is an interesting fact, impersonally, at his age. Old 
Professor Stowe — Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s husband — ‘sent 
me this story, which is almost better than Topsy. 

He heard a school-master asking a little black girl 
the usual .questions about creation — who made the • 
earth, the sea, etc. At last came, “And who made 
you Some deliberation was necessary, after which 
she said, “Nobody; I was so aforel^ Expect to be 
immensely disappointed with the close of “Middle- 
march.^’ But look back to the Prelude. I wish I 
could take the wings of the morning every now and 
then to cheer you with an hour’s chat, such as you 
feel the need of, and then fly back on the wings of 
the wind. I have the most vivid thoughts of you, al- 
most like a bodily presence ; but these do you no 
good, since you can only believe that I have them-— 
and you are tired of believing after your work is done. 
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Letter to Before your letter came, Mr. Lewes had been ex^ 

i^acic- pressinef to me his satisfaction (and he is very hard 

wood, ist “ , , . , s - , . t 

Dec. 1872. to satisfy with articles on me) in the genuineness 01 
judgment, wise moderation, and excellent selection of 
points in “ Maga’s ” review of ‘‘ Middlcmarch/^ I 
have just now been reading the review myself — ‘Mr. 
Lewes had meant at first to follow his rule of not 
allowing me to see what is written about myself-— -and 
I am pleased to find the right moral note struck every* 
where, both in remark and quotation. Especially I 
am pleased with the writer’s sensibility to the pathos 
in Mr. Casaubon’s character and position, and with 
the discernment he shows about Bulstrode. But it is 
a perilous matter to approve the praise which is given 
to our own doings. 

I think that such an article as that which you hint 
at on the tone of the Bar is very desirable. Wc are 
usually at one on points of feeling. Is it not time 
now to insist that ability and not lying is the force of 
a barrister— that he has not to make himself a bad 
actor in order to put a case well, but to get the clear- 
ness and breadth of vision which will enable him to 
handle the evidence effectively ? Untruthfulness usual- 
ly ends by making men foolish. I have never read 
Spiritual Wives,” but judging from the extracts 
which have come before me, it must bo a nasty book. 
Still, if people will be censors, let them weigh their 
words. I mean that the words were unfair by the dis- 
nroportionateness of the condemnation which every- 
Dody with some conscience must feel to be one of the 
^reat difficulties in denouncing a particular person. 
Every unpleasant dog is only one of many, but we 
k.ick him because he comes in our way, and there is 
always some want of distributive justice in the kicking. 
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I shall be agreeably surprised if there is a respect- Letter to 
able subscription for the four volumes. Already the Biack- 

, wood, ist 

numbers taken have been satisfactorily large, consid- Dec. 1873. 
ering the indisposition of the public to buy books by 
comparison with other wares, and especially to buy 
novels at a high price. I fancy every private copy 
has done duty for a circle. Friends of mine in the 
country have implied that they lent their copies to all 
the readers in their neighborhood. A little fuss of 
advertisement, together with the reviews, will perhaps 
create a few more curious inquirers after the book, 
and impress its existence on the slower part of the 
reading world. But really the reading world is, after 
all, very narrow, as, according to the Spectator^ the 
“comfortable” world also is— the world able to give 
away a sovereign without pinching itself. Those 
statistics just given about incomes are very interest- 
ing. 

A thousand thanks for your kind interest in our Letter to 
project, and for the trouble you have taken in our be-Cross,^nt\\ 
half. I fear the land buying and building' is likely 
to come to nothing, and our construction to remain 
entirely of the aerial sort. It is so much easier to 
imagine other people doing wise things than to do 
them one’s self 1 Practically, I excel in nothing but 
paying twice as much as I ought for everything. On 
the whole, it would be better if my life could be done 
for me, and I could look on. However, it appears 
that the question of the land at Shere may remain 
open until we can discuss it with you at Weyb ridge ; 
and there is no telling what we may not venture on 
with your eyes to see through. 


132 Congreve in India. ['I’ar. Vnumy, 

But, oh clear, I don’t like anythini^ that is trouble- 
some under the name of pleasure. 

Letter to I havc hiul tlic ncws that you arc safely landed at 

Mi-8 . Con- . 

CTeve^iath Poorcc, SO HOW 1 caii ^vrite with s anc courage. I 

JJCC, 1873. ^ . . p 1 

have got some comfort— I trust U is not false coul 
fort — out of the probability that there will be miieh 
good mingled with the evil of this winter’s exile for 
you. You must be the richer for it mentally, and your 
health may be the better— and then, you will lie hack 
again in the late spring. In thi.s way 1 make myself 
contented under the incompleteness of our life with- 
out you, and I am detennined not to grumble nt my 
share of the loss wliich falls so sadly on Dr. Congreve 
and the children. Dr. Congreve kindly let me know 
when you had got through the trials of the Red Sea, 
rather better than might have been expected ; and 
Sophie tells me that you speak of the brilliant color- 
ing in your new world as quite equal to any descrip- 
tion you had read. Beyond that all is a blank to mo 
except the fact of your arrival at Pooree, and all my 
feeling is taken up with the joy there must have been 
in the meeting with Mr. Gecldes, You find it very dif- 
ficult to write in the heat — so don’t make the ihought 
of me disagreeable by associating it with a claim on 
you for a letter. I will be grateful for .scra[)H from 
your correspondence with home, and wait for my turn 
when you come back to us. For ourselves, we think 
our little granddaughter, Blanche, the perfection of a 
baby. She is, dispassionately speaking, very pretty, 
and has a cooing, chanting song of her own which it 
makes me happy to hear. Mr. Lewes goe.s on at his 
writing with as much interest as ever, and is bringing 
the first part of his work into its final shape. Since 
we came home I have been readinEr his manuscrinL 
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ch has been piling itself up in preparation for . 

ure, and I have been wearing my gravest 

hie cap. Altogether we are dangerously happy. 

Ji remember Mrs. Blank of Coventry? You know 
s was another name for astonishing cleverness in 
t town. Now, of course, she is old, and her clev- 
ess seems to have a mouldy flavor. Aprofos of 
seventh book of “ Middlemarch '' — which you may 
have read, but never mind — Mrs. Blank, having 
L awake all night from compassion for Bulstrode, 

1, “Poor, dear creature, after he had done so much 
that wi*etch, sitting up at night and attending on 
L 1 and I don^t believe it was the h'andy that killed 
: — and what is to become of Bulstrode now, he has 
lody left but Christ !” I think this is worth send- 
to India, you see j it is a little bit of old Coventry 
that may make you and Emily laugh with all the 
:e lively memory in the midst of your strange 
aery. But there is a hovering terror while I write 
you from far off, lest my trivialities should find 
when you are ill or have some cause for being 
. In any case, however, you will take my letter 
a simple proof that I dwell on you and Emily as 
ges constantly present in my mind, and very often 
dng to the foreground in my contemplation. Mr. 
ves is one with me in many affectionate thoughts 
ut you, and your names are often on our lips. 

are going to pass the Christmas week with our 
nds at Wey bridge ; and I shall be glad to escape 
London aspects of that season — aspects that are 
lout any happy association for me. Mr. Lewes 
just been in to speak to me, and begs me to say 
t he hopes baby is raised to the power. You 
the lofty point of view from which he regards the 
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Utter 10 world at present. But there is eiu>u»4h of the sap tif 
g'eve.ph alloction in him to willi.stiuul all the dryness of the 
ec. 1872. nvalhematlcs, and he has very hearty rej^artls 

for you all, including; Mr. (Jecldes, n<H us a lUvitter of 
course, but with special emphasis, (inod-hye, dear, 
dear frlcMid. May it give you some little satislaetitMi 
to think of me as yours always lovingly, 

J.mer to Your letter was very weh'tune me. I wanteil to 

Mrn. Win. ■' . , I 11’ 

smiiii,i 8 ih Ilow you were; and I think that I <hsrern in 
your words some growth of ctnirage to face the nara 
task --it is a hard task — of living a .seimrate life, t 
reckon it a great good to me llmt any writing of mine 
has been taken into companionshi[) by you, utul sretned 
to speak with you of your own exi)erienct\ I'hank 
you for telling me of ihah 

This weather, which is so melancholy in the priva- 
tion it must cause to those who are worst of! in the 
world, adds a Utile weight to everybody's griefs. Hut 
I trust that you find it a comfort, not an upiiressiun^ 
to be among friends who make a little claim cm your 
attention. When you go to How, please tell me all 
about the place, and whom you have near you, lic*^ 
cause I like to be able to imagine your circumstanccH. 

I have been, and am still, reading Mr. Lewes’.H niaib 
uscript — and I often a.ssociate this with ycnir dear 
husband, to whom I imagine mine would have liked 
to send hi.s proofs when the matter had reached tlic 
printing stage. 

We are both very well, and Mr. Lewes is enjoying 
his morning at his desk. He likes very much to be 
included in your love, and has always thought you one 
of the most charming women among our acquaint- 
ance. Please not to say that he has bad taste in 
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your sorrow, clear friend. Let me always be assured 
that you think of me as yours affectionately. 

We have to thank you for two things especially, Leuer to 
First, for the good bargain you have made for ‘‘ Mid-son'fsJlT 
dlemarch ” with Australia ; and secondly, for the trou-^^""* 
ble you have kindly taken with the MS., which has 
come to us safely in its fine Russian coat. 

The four volumes, we imagine, must have been sub* 
scribed long ago \ and we should be glad to know, if 
it were convenient — perhaps even if it were incon- 
venient — what are the figures representing the cour- 
age of “ the trade ” in the matter of a 425-. novel, which 
has already been well distributed. 

We both hope that your health is well confirmedj 
and that you are prepared for Christmas pleasures, 
among which you would probably, like Caleb Garth, 
reckon the extra “business” which the jolly season 
carries in its hinder wallet. 

SUMMARY. 

JANUARY, 1869, TO DECEMBER, 1 872. 

Poem on Agatha— Reading on Philology, “ Iliad,” “ Faery 
Queen,” Clough’s Poems, Bright’s Speeches, “Volpone,” Lect- 
ure by Sir Wm. Thomson -—Writing “How Lisa Loved the 
j^ing” — Browning and Rector of Lincoln on Versification — * 

Letter to Miss Hennell— Browning’s “ Elisha ” — Fourth visit to 
Italy — Two months away — Letter to Mrs, Congreve from Paris 
-—Dr. Congreve’s Reply to Professor Huxley in Fortnightly — 

Meeting in Rome with Mrs. Bullock and Mr. and Mrs. Cross— ‘ 

Letter to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe — Effect of books — Relig- 
ion of the future— Arrival of Thornton Lewes from Natal— Letter 
to Mrs. Congreve — Marriage engagements of Mr. Beesley, Mr. 

Frederic Harrison, and Dr. Clifford Allbut—Finished five “ Son- 
nets on Childhood ’’—Letter to Mrs. Stowe — “Old Town Folks” 




Letter to Mrn. Peter '‘Fayloi* — Three and a lialf months’ visit to 
!PeterHfield”™~Mi)de of life— Letter to Mmc. Ilodichon — Lowell’s 
‘*My Study Windows Diethclm von JUidumbcrg ” in DeuU 
sch^n A’j'?vy4v/.r<7/f//5»-- Letter to Mrs. Congreve — Mrs, Gccldes^s 
mar ringe— Letter to John lllackwood— Reliiuiuishincnt of Scott 
Cummemoriuion”— Captain Loekharl^ — l.ctier to John lllaclcwood 
on MS. of “ MidtUcmarch ” — Visit from Tennyson — Letter to 
Mrs. Lytton on death of her son — Letter to Miss Mary Cross 
on ^tnry in Atix*:miUan''s Ma^imne — Letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor 
—Sufferlug from cold — GoL’s acting — Crystal Palace music — 
LeUcr to Mrs. llray^^Uclight in intellectual activity — Letter to 
Mrit. Congreve-— ICnjoymcnt of Cherrimans — Letter to John 
Black\voDtl»-*ViHit to Weybridge — Mr. Main, the collector of the 
“Sayings” — Reception of “ Middlemarch ” — Letters to Miss 
Henncll— Foster' “ Life of Dickens” — Low health — ^Tichborne 
trial— Letters to John Plackwood ; pleased with the “Sayings” 
—Visit to Weybridge — Length of “Middlemarch ” — Letter to 
Mrs, Congreve*— “Reading Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” — Fin- 
ished second volume of “ Middlemarch” — Letter to Mrs. Stowe 
— Spiritualistic phenomena — Letter to John Blackwood-German 
and French interest in “Middlemarch” — Asher’s edition — Ger- 
man readers — I^etter to Mrs. Peter Taylor on death of Mazzini — 
Letter to Miss Hennell — Low health — Letter to Mrs. Stowe — 
Spirit communications— -Letter to Mrs. Congreve on Wallace’s 
“ F 4 aiitern Archipelago ” — Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture ” — Letter to 
John Blackwood — “Middlemarch” fuushed— -Letter to Mrs, 
Cross on invitation to Six-Mile Bottom, Cambridge — Month's 
visit to llomburg — Letter to Mrs. Cross — Treves — On gambling 
At Ifomburg— Letter to John Blackwood— Play of a young lady 
at llomburg — German reading — Letter to Mrs. Cross from Bou- 
Letter to Mrs, Wni. Smith of condolence on loss of her 
husband — Memorial article on Mr. Wm, Smith — Letter to Mrs. 
Peter Taylor on Mr. Wm. Smith— Letters to Miss Hennell— Pres- 
entation copies of “Middlemarch” — Mr. Lewes studying mathe- 
n-jatics— Letter to John Blackwood— “ Maga’s ” review of “ Mid- 
dlemarch ’’—Tone of the Bar— Letter to J. W. Cross on building 
a house at Shcrc— T.ettcr to Mrs. Congreve— Happiness— Story 
of Coventry lady and Bulstrode— Letter to Mr. Simpson— MS. of 
“Middlemarch.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

yan. X. — At the beginning of December tJie eighth 
and last book of Micldlcmarch ” was published, the 
three final numbers having been published monthly* 
No former book of mine has been received with more 
enthusiasm — not even “Adam Bede;’’ and I have re- 
ceived many deeply affecting assurances of its influ- 
ence for good on individual minds. Hardly anything 
could have happened to me vvliich I could regard as a 
greater blessing than the growth of my H[)iritual exist- 
ence when my bodily existence i.s decaying. The 
merely egoistic salisfiiclions of fame are easily nulli- 
fied by toothache, and ihat has made my chief con- 
sciousness for the last week. This morning, when I 
was in pain, and taking a melancholy breakfast in bed, 
some sweet-natured creature sent a beautiful bouquet 
to the door for me, bound round with the written wish 
that “ Every year may be happier and hapjjier, and 
that God’s blessing may ever abide with ilie immortal 
author of ‘Silas Marner.’” nap[nly my dear husband 
is well, and able to enjoy these tilings for me. That 
lie rejoices in them is my most distinct personal pleas- 
ure in such tributes. 

It was very pleasant to have your greeting on the 
New Year, though I was keeping its advent in melan- 
choly guise. I am relieved now from the neuralgic 
part of my ailment, and am able to write something 
of the hearty response I feci to your good wishes. 


‘ ‘ komnnihc/te 1 1 frh 
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to you all the family jctys which munt make the 
of your lKi[)pineKH, witlHUJt tintlcnauni^ gt»H luul ^ 

contribiUorH to " Maga/' I (cahh han lu he prehU[)|HmHi 
as the vehicle of all other gtHul, ami in thin rcj^pect 
you may be possibly better off in ‘ 7 .^ than iu ‘ 7 ^, for 
I think you have had several ittvaluluigs within the 
last twelve months, 

I\lr. Langford wrote yesterday tliat he knew of an 
article on Middlcniarch ” being in prepnratiott for 
the 'Jmes, whicl^ certaitdy was never beftuc so %Um in 
noticing a book of mine. Whether such an article 
will affect the sale favorably seems eminently nnrer 
tain, and can only complicate Mr, Siinpsotds pruhlenu 

We have been glad to welcome our gocul friend, iVIr. 
Anthony Trollope, after his long absence, He is vvotv 
derfully full of life and tmergy, and will soon bring out 
his two thick volumes an Australian colonies, 

My friendly Dutch publishers lately setU m a hand- 
some row of voIume 8 ”«>-(#eorge Idiot’s RomaiUisclm 
Werke,*^ with an introduction, in which campavisons 
are safely shrouded for me in the ha^.e of Dutch, so 
that if they arc disadvantageous, I am not pained. 

Please give my best wishes for the coining year to 
Mr. William Blackwood. 

At last I break my silence, and thank you for your m 
kind care about me. I am able to enjoy my reading JcmUT" 
at the corner of my study fire, and am at that unpiti- 
able stage of illness which is counterbalanced by extra 
oettiner. I have been fcarimr that vou too rnavbe uiv 



Mrs cro thosc evening drives, which perhaps encouraged 
Jan. * the faceache, have left me a treasure of picture and 
poetry in my memory quite worth paying for, and in 
these days all prices are high. 

The new^ year began very prettily for me at half-past 
eight in the morning with a beautiful bouquet, left by 
- an unknown at our door, and an inscription asking that 
“ God’s blessing might ever abide with the immortal 
author of ‘ Silas Marner.’ ” 

Letter I am much pleased with the color and the lettering 

to John f. . . ^ 

wood^”2sth guinea edition, and the thinner paper makes it 

Feb. 1873. delightfully handy. Let us hope that some people still 
want to read it, since a friend of ours, in one short rail- 
way bit to and fro, saw two persons reading the paper- 
covered numbers. Now is the moment w'hen a notice 
in the Times might possibly give a perceptible impulse. 

Kohn, of Berlin, has written to ask us to allow him 
to reprint the “ Spanish Gypsy ’’ for ;^5o, and we have 
consented. Some Dresdener, who has translated poems 
of Tennyson’s, asked leave to translate the/'' Spanish 
Gypsy” in 1870, but I have not heard of his transla- 
tion appearing. 

The rain this morning is welcome, in exchange for 
the snow, which in London has none of its country 
charms left to it. Among my books, which comfort 
me in the absence of sunshine, is a copy of the 
“Handy Hoyal Atlas” which Mr. Lewes has got for 
me. The glorious index is all the more appreciable 
by me, because I am tormented with German histoiJcal 
atlases which have no index, and are covered with 
names sw^arming like ants on every map. 

The catalogue coming in the other day renewed my 
Idinging for the cheap edition of Lockhart’s novels, 
compunction in teasing your busy 
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mind with my small begging. I should like to 

them into the country, where our days are 

longer for reading. 1871. 

I have a love for Lockhart because of Scott’s Life, 
which seems to me a perfect biography. How differ- 
ent from another we know of! 

After your kind words I will confess that I should 
very much like to have the “ Manual of Geography ” 
by Mackay, and Bayne’s “ Port Ro3^al Logic,” *^73- 

A propos of the “ Lifted Veil,” I think it will not be 
judicious to reprint it at present. I care for the idea 
which it embodies and which justifies its painfulness. 

A motto which I wrote on it yesterday perhaps is a 
sufficient indication of that idea : 


“ Give me no light, great heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowship ; 

No powers, save the growing heritage 
That makes completer manhood.” 


But it will be well to put the story in harness wdth 
some other productions of mine, and not send it forth 
in its dismal loneliness. There are many things in it 
which I would willingly say over again, and I shall 
never put them in any other form. But we must wait a 
little. The question is not in the least one of money, 
but of care for the best effect of writing, which often 
depends on circumstances, much as pictures depend 
on light and juxtaposition. 

I am looking forward with interest to “ Kenelm 
Chillingly,” and thinking what a blessed lot it is to 
die on just finishing a book, if it could be a good one. 
I mean, it is blessed only to quit activity when one 


quits life. .^Letter to 

If I had been quite sure of your address I should Wn 

have written to you even before receiving your dear kch. x%r 



I.ctter to 
Mrs. Wm. 
Smiih, iHt 
Muh. 187 j. 
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letter, over which I have been crying this morning. 
The prompting to write to you came from my iKXving 
ten (lays ngo road your Memoir— brief yet full— of the 
precious last months before the parting. Mrs. 1 \ Tay- 
lor brought me her copy as a loan. ]kit may I not 
beg to have a copy of my own ? It is to me an in- 
valuable bit of writing; the inspiration of a great sor- 
row, born of a great love, has made it perfect ; and 
ever since I road it I have felt a strengthening com- 
panionship from it. You will perhaps think it strange 
when I tell you that I have been more cheerful since 
I read the record of his sweet, mild heroism, which 
threw emphasis on every blessing left in his waning 
life, and was silent over its pangs. I have even vent- 
ured to lend this copy, which is not my own, to a 
young married woman of whom I am very fond, be- 
cause I think it is an unforgetable picture of that 
union which is the ideal of marriage, and which 
I desire young people to have in their minds as a 
goal. 

It is a comfort in thinking of you that you have two 
lovable young creatures with you. I have found quite 
a new interest in young people since I have been con- 
scious that I am getting older ; and if all personal joy 
were to go from me as it has gone from you, I could 
perhaps find some energy from that interest, and try 
to teach the young. I wish, clear friend, it were pos- 
sible to convey to you the sense I have of a groat good 
in being permitted to know of your happiness, and of 
having some communion with the sorrow wiiicli is its 
shadow. Your words have a consecration for me, and 
my husband shares my feeling. He sends Ids love 
along with mine. He sobbed with something which is 
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ness, as he read llic printed record of yonr love, He, 
loo, is capable of that supreme, self inerjj^ing love. 

This is i^ootl news about the i^uinea edition, but n-ea^*“ 
emphatically airrce with you that il will l>o well to be , 
cautious ill further printing. L wish you could sec 
letter I liad from California the other tlay, a[)parently 
from a young fellow, ami beginning, “Oh, you dear 
lady 1 .1 who have been a Fred Vincy ever so long 

. . , have phiyed vagaliond and ninny ever since 1 
knew the meaning of such terms,*’ etc., etc. 

1 am sorry to infer, from what you say about being 
recommended to go to a Cerman bath, that you have 
been oui of health lately, I'here really is a good deal 
of curative virtue in the air, waters, and exercise one 
gets at such places, and if the boredom were not strong 
enough to counteract the better influences, it would be 
worth while to endure. 

That phrase of Miss StuarFs— *■* fall flat on the 
world ”~is worth remembering. I should think it is 
not likely to prove prophetic, if she is at all like her 
cousin, whose fair, picpiant face remains very vividly 
before me. The older one gels, the more one delights 
in these young things, rejoicing in their joys. 

The ministerial crisis interests me, ihnngh It docs 
not bring me any practical need for thinking of it, as it 
does to you. I wish there were some solid, philosoph- 
ical Conservative to lake the rcins—onc who kpows 
the true functions of stability in human affairs, and, as 
the psalm says, “ Would also practice what he knows,” 

1 suppose my hesitation about writing to you to tell 
you of a clelH I feel towards you is all vanity. If 
did not know me, you might think a great deal morcMcii. i»u 

. p • _ .1 j i 1. ^ - . ; . • . 1^ .... .1 r .1. ....1 .1 r. .1 ..i 
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Purpose in Art. 

Lettflirto to mean simply one’s own impression of delight one 

Edward . ^ ^ r n • 

Bume- ought uot to sliriiik from making one's small offering 

Mch. 1873- of burnt clay because others can give gold statues. 

It would be narrowness to suppose that an artist can 
only care for the impressions of those who know the 
methods of his art as well as feel its effects. Art 
works for all whom it can touch. And I want in grati- 
tude to tell you that your work makes life larger and 
more beautiful to me. I mean that historical life of all 
the world, in which our little personal share often 
seems a mere standing-room from which we can look 
all round, and’ chiefly backward. Perhaps the work has 
a strain of special sadness in it — perhaps a deeper 
sense of the tremendous outer forces which urge us, 
than of the inner impulse towards heroic struggle and 
'achievement — but the sadness is so inwrought with 
pure, elevating sensibility to all that is sweet and 
beautiful in the story of man and in the face of the 
earth that it can no more be found fault with than the 
sadness of mid-day, when Pan is touchy, like the rest 
of us. Don’t you agree with me that much superfluous 
stuff is written on all sides about purpose in art? A 
_nasty mind makes nasty art, w'hether for art or any 
'Other sake \ and a meagre mind will bring forth what 
is meagre. And some effect in determining other 
min'^s there must be, according to the degree of noble- 
ness j3r meanness in the selection made by the artist’s 
soul. 

Your work impresses me with the happy sense of 
noble selection and of power determined by refined 
sympathy. That is why I wanted to thank you in writ- 
ing, since lip-holuage has fallen into disrepute. 

I cannot help liking to tell you a sign that my de- 

i .^1 __ 
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yours. I^ooking, A /<rii/>os of your picture, into theJ^etterto 
Ipluj^ciua in Anils, to read the chorus you know of, Bumo- 
I found my blue pencibinavks made seven years 
(and gone into that forgetfulness which makes my mind 
seem very large and empty)— lilue pencil-marks made 
against the dance— loving Kilhara and the footsteps 
of the muses and the nercids dancing on the shining 
sands, I was pleased to see that my mind had been 
touched in a dumb way by what has touched yours to 
fine ulleranco. 

Welcome back to luirone ! Wlial a comfort to see f-etterto 

* Mrs. I on- 

vour handwriting dated freun San Remo to think that 
Dr. Congreve’s anxieties about your voyage are at an 
end, and that you are once more in the post which is 
more specially and permanently yours! Mr. Lewes 
finds fault with your letter for not telling enough; but 
the mere fact of your safety seems to fill it quite full 
for me, and I can think of no drawbacks— not even 
of the cold, which T hope is by this time passing away 
for yoUt as it is for us. You must be so rich in mem- 
ories that we and our .small ordinary news must ap- 
pear very flat to you, but we will submit to be a little 
despised by you if only we can have you with us 
again, I liave never lost the impres.sion of Dr. Con- 
greve’s look when he paid us his farewell visit, and 
spoke of his anxiety about your voyage, fearing that 
you had started too late ; and that impression gives 
me all the keener sympathy with the repose I trust 
he i.s feeling. About ourselves I have only good news 
to tell Wc are happier than ever, and have no troubles. 

Wu are searching for a country-house to go to at the 
end of May or earlier. I long for the perfect peace 
and freedom of the country again. The hours seem 
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Letterto tlioiiglit as onc cati get into them in town, where ac- 
gieve, istii quaintances and small claims inevitably multiply. 

Imagine us nearly as we were when we last saw you 
— only a little older — with unchanged affection for 
you and nndimmed interest in whatever befalls you. 
Do not tax yourself to write unless you feel a pleasure 
in that imperfect sort of communication. I will try 
not to fear evil if you are silent, but you know that I 
am glad to have something more than hope to feed 
on. 

-•tterto It was a cordial to me this morning to learn that 

lis. Wm. , , ^ ° 

Smuh.2^stii you have the project of going with your young friend 
to Cambridge at the end of the autumn. I could not 
have thought of anything better to wish for on your 
behalf than that you should have the consciousness 
of helping a younger life. I know, clear friend, that 
so far as you directly are concerned with this life the 
remainder of it can only be patience and resignation. 
But we are not shut up within our individual life, and 
it is one of the gains of advancing age that the good 
of young creatures becomes a more definite, intense 
joy to us. With that renunciation for ourselves which 
age inevitably brings, we get more freedom of soul to 
enter into the life of others ; what we can never learn 
they will know, and the gladness which is a departed 
sunlight to us is rising with the strength of morning to 
them. 

I am very much interested in the fact of young 
women studying at Cambridge, and I have lately seen 
a charming specimen of the pupils at liitchin — a very 
modest, lovely girl, who distinguished herself in the 
last examination. One is anxious that, in the begin- 
ning of a higher education for women — the immediate 
value of which is chiefly the social recognition of its 



desirableness — the students should be favorable sub- Letter to 

Mrs. Wm. 

jects for experiment, girls or young women whose 
ures are large and rich enough not to be used up in 
their eiforts after knowledge. 

Mr. Lewes is very well and goes on working joy- 
ously. Proofs come in slowly, but he is far from be- 
ing ready with all the manuscript which will be needed 
for his preliminary volume — the material, which has 
long been gathered, requiring revision and suggesting 
additions. 

Do think it a privilege to have that fine physique of 
yours instead of a headachy, dyspeptic frame such as 
many women drag through life. Even in irremediable 
sorrow it is a sort of blasphemy against one's suffering 
fellow-beings to think lightly of any good which they 
would be thankful for in exchange for something they 
have to bear. 

May 19. — We paid a visit to Cambridge at the invi- Journal, 
tation of Mr. Frederick Myers, and I enjoyed greatly 
talking with him and some others of the “Trinity 
Men." In the evenings we went to see the boat-race, 
and then returned to supper and talk — the first even- 
ing with Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Edmund 
Gurneyj the second, with young Balfour, young Lyt- 
telton, Mr. Jackson, and Edmund Gurney again. Mrs. 
and Miss Huth were also our companions during the 
visit. On the Tuesday morning we breakfasted at Mr. 

Henry Sidgwick’s with Mr. Jebb, Mr. W, G. Clark, Mr. 

Myers, and Mrs. and Miss Huth, 

May 22. — We went to the French play at the Prin- 
cess’s and saw Plessy and Descl^e in “Les Iddes de 
Madame Aubray." I am just finishing again Aris- 
totle’s “Poetics,” which I first read in 1856. MrsXon- 

Oux plans have been upset by the impossibility of May^sJ? 
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Lctterto finding ii house in the country that is suitable to us, 

|reve, 251!^ aucl wcavincss of being deluded into journeys of inves- 
tigation by fanciful advertisements has inclined Mn 
Lewes for the present to say that we will go abroad. 
Still, I have nothing to tell that is absolutely settled, 
and I must ask you, when you return, to send a note 
to this house. If 1 am in Kngland it will be forward- 
ed to me, and you will get a prompt answer. If I am 
silent you will conclude that I am gone abroad. 1 
think it is at the end of June that you are to come 
home ? 

Here we have been wearing furs and velvet, and 
having fires all through the past week, chiefly occu- 
pied by Mr. Lewes and me in a visit to Cambridge, 
We were invited ostensibly to sec the Imat-race, but 
the real pleasure of the visit consisted in talking with 
a hopeful group of Trinity young men. On Monday 
we had a clear, cold day, more like the fine weather 
of mid-winter than any tradition of May time. I hope 
that you have had no such revisiting of winter at San 
Remo. How much we should enjoy having you with 
us to narrate everything that has happened to you in 
the last eventful half year! I shall feed the loss of 
this, as an immediate prospect, to be the greatest dis- 
advantage in our going abroad next month— if we go. 

Your last news of Emily and of *M)aby's teeth'' is 
cheerful. “ Jkiby’s teeth" is a phrase that enters 
much into our life just now. Little Blanche had a 
sad struggle with her first little bit of ivory, but she 
has been blooming again since, and is altogether a 
ravishing child. To-day we have had n large collec- 
tion of visitors, and 1 have the usual Sunday evening 
condition of brain. But letters are so constantlv com- 
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fidgety lest I should neglect to write to youj and ^ 
was determined not to let another day pass 
letting you have a proof that I think of you. When I 
am silent please believe that the silence is due to fee- 
bleness of body, which narrows my available time. 

Mr. Lewes often talks of you, and will value any word 
from you about yourself as much as I shall. 

Thanks for sending me word of poor Miss Rebecca Letter to 

_ 1 - Mrs. Bray, 

Franklins death. It touches me deeply. She wasafiJut^e, 

^ ^ *873. 

always particularly good and affectionate to me, and I 
had much happiness in her as my teacher. 

In September a house near Cbislehurst will be open 
to us— a house which we think of ultimately making 
our sole home, turning our backs on London. But we 
shall be allowed to have it, furnished, for a year on 
trial. 

June . — In the beginning of June we paid a visit to 
Mr. Jowett at Oxford, meeting there Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles Roundell, then newly married. We stayed 
from Saturday to Monday, and I was introduced to 
many persons of interest. Professor T. Green, Max 
Muller, Thomson, the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, a Mr. Wordsworth, the grandson of the poet, 
who had spent some time in India, and a host of 
others. 

Ju 7 ie 23. — Started for the Continent. Fontaine- 
bleau, Plombibres, etc. 

I feel myself guilty that I have allowed the vicissi- 
tucles of travelling to hinder me from writing to yoi-h 
for the chance that a letter from me might be welcome 

1.^ : T 1 


Letter to 
Mrs. Con- 
greve, 9ih 
Aug. 1873, 


able to say where you should send me i\n answer 
which 1 could call for at a rosU Hut we 

have been invariably uncertain as to the length of tmr 
stay in any one place and as to our subsetjueiU ruiite ; 
and I confess that I shrink from writing a letter full 
of my own doings, without the prospect of getting 
some news in return. I am usually in a state of fear 
rather than of hope about my absent friends; and I 
dread lest a letter written in ignorance about them 
should be ill-timed But at last all fears have become 
weaker than the uneasy sense that I have omitted to 
send you a sign of your loved presence in iny thoughts, 
and that you may have lost a gleam of pleasure through 
my omission. 

We left home on the 23d of June, with a .sketch of a 
journey in our minds, which included (Jreiujhle, the 
Grande Chartreuse, Ai.x-Ics-Hains, Chambery, and (#e* 
neva. The last i)lace I wished to get to, bccau.He my 
friend Mine, d’ Albert is not likely to live much longer, 
and I thought that I should like to see her once more. 
But during a short stay at Fontainebleau I began to 
feel that lengthy railway journeys were too farmitla- 
ble for us old, weak creatures, and, moreover, tliat 
July and August were not the best montlis for tlujse 
southern region.s. We were both shattered, and need 
ed quiet rather than the excitement of seeing ftiends 
and acquaintances — an excitement (d which we had 
been having too much at home— so we turned anicle 
by easy stages to the Vosges, and spent about three 
weeks at Blombibres and T.uxeuil. We shall carry 
home many pleasant memories of our journey-- of 
Fontainebleau, for example, which I had never seen 
'efore. Then of the Vosges, where we count on going 

in. Erckmanii-Chatrian*s books had been an intro- 
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duction to the lovely region: and several of them were Lsttor w 

cur conipauiouH there. ]Uu what small experiences 
these arc compared witii yours; aiul how we long for 
the time when you will be sealed with us at our coun- 
try-house (llluckbrook, near hrcjiuloy, is the name of 
the house), and tell us as much as you can think of 
about Ibis long year in which wc have been deprived 
of you. If you receive this letter in time to write me 
a line, which would reach me by the T5lh, I shall be 
most grateful if you will give me that undeserved in- 
dulgence. 

On our return yesterday from our uinc-wc'cks ab Ut-uor 

J J Ux |„hu 

ftence I found a letter frenn Mr. Main, in which lu; ni.uk- 
shows some anxiety that I shoultl write you the for- au^. *873. 
mal ianctiDu”you justly require before admitting ex- 
tracts from ** Middlemarch” in the new edition of the 
Sayings.” I have no objection, if you see none, to 
6uch an enlargement of the volume, and I satisfy our 
good Mr. Main’s promptitude by writing the needed 
con.sent at once. 

We used our plan of travel ns a good thing to 
wander from,” and w'ent to no single place (except 
Fontainebleau) to whicli wc had bcfurohaiul projected 

Our most fortunate wandering was to the Vosges 
—to Flombiferca and Luxeuil— which liavc made us 
in love with the mode of life at the Maux of France, 
as greatly preferable to the ways of the German Ihtd, 

We happened to be at Nancy just as the Germans 
were beginning to quit it, and we saw good store of 
tniv/orvs and paper lanterns ready in the simp win- 
dows for those who wished to buy the signs of milional 
rejoicing. I can imagine that, as a Prussian lady told 



in French dialogue, all (iermans are supposed to live. 

Se/i. 4.— Went to Blackbrook, near Bicklcy. 

Utierto Thanks, dear friend, for the dilficult exertion you 
jjihSepu gave to the telling of what I so much wished to know 
—the details of the trouble * which you have all had 
to go through either directly or sympathetically. But 
I will not dsvell now on what it cost you, I fear, inu 
much pain to recall so as to give me the vivid impres- 
sions I felt in reading your letter. The great practical 
result of such trouble is to make us all more tender to 
each other; this is a world in which we must pay heavy 
prices for love, as you know by experience much deeper 
than mine, 

I will gossip a little about ourselves now. Wo gave 
up our intention of going far southward, fearing the 
fatigue of long railway journeys, and the heat (which 
hardly ever came) of July and August in the regioi^ we 
had thought of visiting. So, after staying n very en* 
joyable time at Fontainebleau, we went to the Vosges, 
and at Plombtbras and Luxeuil we should have felt 
ourselves in paradise if it had not bean for a sad {leaf- 
ness of George*s, which kept us uneasy and rnadt' us 
hurry to that undesirable place, Frankfort, in order to 
consult Spiess. At Frankfort the nearest bath was 
the also undesirable I{t)mburg ; so we spent or wasted 
a fortnight there, winning little but the joy of getting 
away again, 'Dui journey home, which wo look very 
easily, was interesting— through Met^J, Verdun, Rheims, 
and Amiens. 

As to our house, spite of beautiful lawn, tall trees, 
fine kitchen-garden, and good, invigorating air, we have 


‘ Death of Mrs* Crots’s ibter of cholera, at Bahburg. 
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nli'cady made up our niimla that il will not do for ouri<»tierto 
iloinu, Bui), we i)avL' many Unng.s lo enjf)y, l)iit we ijept* 
slmll not probably remain here longta* than to the end 
of October^ 

My motherly love to all such yt)ung ones as may bo 
around you. I dt) not disluib (leorge in order to ask 
for messages from him, being sure that his love goes 
with mine* 

I quite assenl to your proposal that there should l>u 
a now edition of “ Midillemarch in one vohune, at 

WOlKl, 

7jr. fK/,“to be prepared at once, but not publlshctl loo 
precipitately. 

1 like your project of an illustration j and tlm finan- 
cial arrangements you mention arc quite acceptable to 
me. 

For one reason especially I am delighted that the 
book is going to be reprinted *- namely, /m/^ sa 
iAe proof-s/uds and mak^ mrndms. Pray give orders 
that the sheets be sent to me, I should like the bind- 
ing to be of a rich, sober color, with very plain Roman 
lettering. It might be called a revised edition^’ 

Thanks for the extract from Mr. Collinses letter. I 
did not know that there was really a Lowick, in a Mid- 
land county too. Mr. Collins has my gratitude for 
feeling some regard towards Mr. Casaubon, in whos© 
life / lived with much sympathy. 

When I was at Oxford, in May, two ladies came up 
to me after dinner; one said, “How could you let 
Dorothea marry tkat Casaubon ?’* The other, “ Oh, I 
understand her doing that, but why did you let her 
marry the otlier fellow, whom I cannot hear?” Thus 
two “ ardent admivers^' wished that the book had been 
quite different from what il is. 



I.eilpr 
to fuliu 
UUk 


seoinod to agree that it would be wise to do — the proj* 
ect of bringing out my other books in a cheaper form 
tlian the present y, 6f/.> which, if it were not for th® 
blemish of the figure illustrations, would be as pretty 
an eel i lion as could be, and perhaps as cheap as my 
public requires. Somehow, the cheap books that 
crowd the stalls arc always those which look as if they 
were issued from randemonium. 


^ rather ashamed of our grumblings, We are 
really enjoying the country, and have more than our 
share of everything. George has happy mornings at 
his desk now, and we have fine bracing ait to walk in 
—air which I take in as a sort of nectar. We like the 


bits of scenery round us better and belter as we get 
them by heart in our walks and drives. The liouse, 
with all its defects, is very pretty, and more delightful 
ly secluded, without being remote from the conven- 
iences of the world, than any place we have before 
thought of as a possible residence for us. 

I am glad that you have been seeing the Cowper 
Temples. My knowledge of them has not gone be- 
yond dining with them at Mrs. Tollemache^s, and after- 
wards having a good conversational call from them, 
but they both struck me very agreeably. 

Mr. Henry Sidgwick is a chief favorite of mine— one 
of whom his friends at Cambridge say that they always 
expect him to act according to a liighcr standard than 
they think of attributing to any other chief man, or of 
imposing on themselves. “Though we kept our own 
fellowships without believing more than he did,’' one 
of them said to me, “ we should have felt that Henry 

Leuifto Sidgwick had fallen short if he had not renounced 

Mrft I'ttittr , , ,, 

hlS. 

1871.^'*' Our plan is not to give up our London house, but 
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to have a country place as a retreat. We want a cood I'Otiono 

, , , , , Mra. Petcjt 

house in a lovely rouiiiry, (ncutv from rows of vii/as, but'A’f'ylun 
within easy rt'uch cU all conveniences, I hi.s socins an *«73- 
imiiuulcst rcquircuuMit in a woiUl where one good is 
Inu'diy to he g{>t willioiit iciuniciation of another. You 
perceive that we arc getting very old and fastidious. 

I like to interpret your cMijoynient of Hiighlon ami 
it.s evening skies a.s a i)roof that yon flourish there 
physically. All things are to be endured and counted 
even uh a fuller life, with a body free from pain and 
deprcs.sing sensations of weakness; hut illness is a par- 
tial death, and makes the. woiUl dim it) us. 

We have no great strength to boast of; but we are 
so unspeakably happy in nil other respects that we 
cannot grumble at this tax on u.s as elderly mortals. 

Our little Blanche grows in grace, and her parents 
have great delight in her — Charles being quite as 
fond a father as if ho had beforehand been an idolizer 
of babies, 

The chances of convensation were again.st my being T.etie^ 
quite clear to you yesterday as to the cases in 
it seems to me that conformity is the higher rule. oW 1873. 
What happened to be said or not said is of no con- 
sequence in any other light than that of my anxiety 
not to appear what I should futfd io hC ' — which is surely 
not an ignoble, egoistic anxiety, but belongs to the 
worship of the Best. 

All the great religions of the world, historically con- 
sidered, arc rightly the objects of deep reverence and 
sympathy— they are llie record of spiritual struggles, 
which arc the types of our own. This is to me pre- 
eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity, on which 
my own 3'(HUh was nourislied. And in this sense I 


t J W uuuiuw U4 .syinpauiy, r.vrtv tsMiuMMuiiy lui’t 

cmas.sua-tQ worship ihu hi|»lH‘.st CUkhI (which is tHulciHtcuHl to 
a..iiMH 73 , be exprcssetl by God) carries me alon^^ m its main 
current ; and if there were ncjt rea-utm against my 
following such an inclination, I should go ttJ church 
or chapel constantly ft^r the sake of the delightful emo- 
tions of fellowship which come over me in religious 
assemblies— the very nature cjf such aHsembbes being 
the recognition of a binding belief or spiritual law, 
which is to lift us intf) willing obedience and save us 
from the slavery of unregulated passion or impulse, 
And with regard to other people, it seems to me that 
those who have no definite conviction which constitutes 
a protesting faith may often more beneficially cheiish 
the good within them and be belter members t)f society 
by a conformity, based on the recognized goml in the 
public belief, than by a nonconformity which has nolh^ 
ing but negatives to utter, AW, of course, if the con- 
formity would be accompanied by a consciousness of 
hypocrisy. That is a question for the individual con* 
science to settle. But there is enough to be said on 
the different points of view from which conformity may 
be regarded to hinder a ready judgment against those 
who continue to conform after ceasing to btdieve, in 
the ordinary sense. But with the utmost largcncsH of 
allowance for tlm difficully of dccitling in H}HH:i.d cases, 
it must remain true that the highest lot is io havo 
definite beliefs al)out which you feel that tUHTssity 
is laid upon you to declare them, as something better 
which you are bound to try and give to theme who have 
the w^orse. 

JcTjohn ^ cheerful accompaniment to breakfast this 

a letter from you, with the pretty 
Nov. »B73‘ picture you suggested of Miss Blackwood's first ball. 
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1 am glad (liat I have seen the “little fairy,’’ so as to 

to John 

be able to iiDa^mc her. jaatik* 

s 1 « s ^ . 1 . wood, 5 lh 

We are both the belter for the delicious air and quiet 3 Sf«v. 1873, 
of the country. We, too, like you, were sorry to quit 
the woods and fields for the comparatively disturbed 
life which even we are oblij^ed to lead in town. Let- 
ters requesting: interviews can no longer be made void 
by one’s absence \ and i am much aOlicted by these 
interruptions, wliich break up the day wiihoiu any ade- 
quate result of good to any mortal. In tlie coiinlry 
the days have broad spaces, and the very stillness 
seems to give a delightful roominess to the hours. 

Is it not wonderful that the world can absorb so 
much “ Mkldlcmarch at a guinea the copy? I shall 
be glad to hear particulars, which, I imagine, will lead 
to the conclusion that the time is coming for the prep* 
aration of a yj*. 6 d, edition. I am not fond of reading 
proofs, but I am anxious to correct the sheets of this 
edition, both in relation to mistakes already standing, 
and to prevent the accumulation of others in the re- 
printing. 

I am slowly simmering toward.s another big book ; 
but people seem so bent on giving supremacy to “Mid* 
cllcmarch^^ that they are sure not to like any future 
book so well. I had a letter from Mr, Bancroft (the 
American ambassador at Berlin) the other day, in 
which he says that everybody in Berlin reads “Mid* 
dlemarch.” He had to buy two copies for his houwse ; 
and he found the rector of the university, a stupen- 
doihs mathematician, occupied with it in the solid part 
of the clay. I am entertaining you in this graceful way 
about myself because you will be interested to know 
what are the chances for our literature abroad. 



i qS y.S. Mill's "Aiilobiogrtt/>hy," [Tiii! PMtuHV, 
What in more murderous than stunklity? To have 

i" . >1 » 

uuik- a Inishantl i^one on such an exneduion is a trial that 

^ , f , ..1 1 

Nttv. iu?j, pasHCH my imagination of what it is poHsible to ciulure 
in the way of anxiety* 

We are looking forward to the ‘‘ Inkerman '* vatume 
as something for me to read alcnuL 
ivflJimm I^n^ring the hitter part of our stay at lUackbrook we 
IhII'nC' become very fuud of the neighborhood* 'rhe 
walks and drives round us were delightfully varied— 
commons, wooded lanes, wide pastures— and we felt 
regretfully that we were hardly likely to find again a 
country-house so secluded in a well-inlmbited region* 
We have seen few people at present* The George 
Howards are come from a delicious, lonely in a 
tower of Bamborough Castle I— and ho has tirought 
many sketches home, 'riiat lodging would suit you, 
wouldn’t it? A castle on a rock washed by the sea 
seems to me just a paradise for you. 

We have been reading John Mill’s ^‘Autobiogra- 
phy/’ like the rest of the world. The account of his 
early education and the presentation of his father are 
admirable ,* but there are soma pages in tlie latter half 
that one would have liked to be different. 

T,cUttt;iQ Our wish to see you after all the long months since 

M 1*^1 

June, added to your nfiectionale invitation, triumphs 
over our disinclination to move. So, unless something 
should occur to make the arrangement inconveuieut to 
you, we will join the dear party on your hearth in the 
afternoon of the 24th, and stay with you till the 26th. 

Notwithstanding my trust in your words, I feel a 
lingering uneasiness lest we should be exchuliug some 
one else from enjoying Christmas with you, 

J/s friend, Dr. Andrew Clark, has been prescribing 


IS9 


IS73-1 Christmas at Wiybridge, 

which has been a chief clmrm of life to him, but 

in|^ otherwise mild in his prohibitions. ftthb«e. 

I hear with mucli comfoit that you are better, autl*^^^ 
have recovered your usual activity. Ideasc keep well 
till Christmas, and then love and pet me a little, for 
that is always very sweet. 

In writing any careful presentation of human 
IngH, you must count on that infinite stupidity of read" 
ers who are always substituting their crammed tiulions 
of what ought to be felt for atty attempt to recall truly 
what they themselveH have felt under like citctnnslan- 
ces. We are going to spend tdn istmas Kve and Christ" 
mas Day with our frieiulH at Weybridge. 

We have been spending our Christmas in the coun* i.eiterto 
try, and it is only on my return that I got your kind 
note, with its pretty symbols of remembrance. Suchis^j. 
little signs are very sweet, coming from those whom 
one loves well in spite of long separation. I am 
very glad to have seen you in your new home, and to 
be able to imagine you among your household treas- 
ures“cspecially to imagine both you and your hus- 
band in enjoyable Iicalih. We have been invaiidish 
lately, and have put ourselves uiuler the tliscipiine of 
Dr. Andrew Clark, who i.n not one of the “ihrce meat-* 
meals and alcohol physicians, but rather one of those 
who try to starve out dyspepsia. 

We both send our kind regards to Mr, Taylor, and 
hope that he may remain robust for his parliamentary 
campaign. Life, I trust, will deal gently with you in 
future, dear friciul, and give you years of peace after 
your period of anxiety and of parting from old places 
and habit.s. 

ya//. I,— The happy old year, in which we have had 
constant enjoyment of life, notwithstanding much bod- 
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ily maialse^ is gone froin m forever. More thaii in 
funner year of »jy life love has been puurct! fori' 
me ficnn distant hearts, anti in our home we have 
that finish to thmiestic comfort which only faithful, I 
servants can give. Our children are prasperoim 
happy— Charles evidently growing in mental cOk 
cy ; we have abundant wealth for menu than our iie 
needs j anti our unspeakable joy in each other hai 
other alloy than the sense that it must one day cm 
parting. My dear husband has a store of present 
prospective good in the long work which ii likelj 
stretch through the remaining years of his intelted 
activity ; and there have not been wanting signs ! 
what ho has already published is being appreci^i 
rightly by capable persons. He is thinner than e 
but still he shows wonderful elasticity and nervous 
ergy. I have been for a month rendered almost h> 
less for intellectual work by constant headache, 
am getting a little more freedom. Nothing is want 
to my blessings but the uninterrupted power of 
For as to all my unchangeable imperfections I h 
resigned myself. 

ya/h 17.— I received this morning, from Blackwa 
the account of **Middlemarch ” and of ’’The Span 
Gypsy ” for 1873. Of the guine.n edition of *' Mid< 
march,” published in the .spring, 2434 ropies have bi 
sold, Of** The Spanish <iy|>sy ’* 292 copies have bi 
sold during 1873, and the remaining copies are 0 
197. Thus, out of 4470 which liave been printed, 4J 
have been distributed. 

Mri^wm, received the volume— your kintl and v.i 

gift— and I have read it aloud with Mr. Lew 
all except tha later pages, which we both feel too nu 



deeply interesting and, we think, instructive picture, 

^ ^ "v _ ‘I # iVincii 

and Mr. Lewen has expressed lus wish that it had natg«ittiujath 
been restricted to a private circulation. JUit I under- 
stand your shrinking from indiscriminate publicity, at 
least in the first instance. Perhaps, if many jmlges on 
whom you rely concur with Mr, Lewes, you will be in- 
duced to extend the possible benefit of the volume. I 
care so much fur the demonstration of an intense joy 
in life on the basis of “plain living and high think- 
ing" in this time of more and more eager scrambling 
after wealth and show. And then there arc exquisite 
bits which you have rescued from tliat darkness to 
which his self-depreciation condemned them. I think 
I never read a more exquisite little poem than the one 
called Christian Resignation and Mr. Lewes, when 
I read it aloud, at once exclaimed, “How very fine — 
read it again 1" I am also much impressed with the 
wise mingling of moderation with sympathy in that 
passage, given in a note, from the article on Greg’s 
“X’olitical Essays." 

What must have been the effort which the writing 
cost you I can — not fully, but almost— imagine. But 
believe, dear friend, that in our judgment you have not 
poured out these recollections in a cry of anguish all 
in vain. I feel roused and admonished by what you 
have told, and if I — then others. 

I imagined you absorbed by the political crisis, likeT.euer 
the rest of the world except the Lord Chiefijustice, who 
must naturally have felt his summing-up deserving of Feb!’<^ 4 ‘ 
more attention. I, who am no believer in salvation 
by ballot, am rather tickled that the first experiment 
with it has turned against its adherenl.s. 

I have been making what will almo.st certainly be 
my last corrections of the “ Spanish Gypsy," and that 


1 62 ( Wr,rft-(/ /uUtion of*' Span. Cj'psy'' [thk I'Rtuta', 

ixtter causes iiic to look Airwaul with special satisfaction to 

to * 

jiUfk- tlic probable cxljatisliun of the prrsciu eduiotu The 

’wniHl, a<'th * * 

correctKHiH chiedy concern the cpuuUity <if the word 
Zinculo, which ought to be Ztnc alo ; but there are some 
other emendations ; and, tlu-y make a diher'' 

ence to more than seventy imges. Hut it would still 
be worth while to retain the stereotypes, replacing sim- 
ply the anuMuled pa^es, there bcin^ almut 400 itr the 
whole, book. I am sadly vexed that I did rrot think 
of having these eonectiooH ready fur the (Jermau re» 
print. 

I have been coinpunclious lately about my having 
sprinkled coltl water on the proposal suggested by 
Mr. Simpsorr, of bringing out my novels in a che.aper 
way— on thinner paper and without illustrations. U’he 
compunction was roused by my happenirig, iir IfH>king 
at old records, to alight on some letters, one especially, 
written by a workingmian, a certain K Hall,* more 
than ten years ago, begging me to bring out rny books 
in a form cheap enough to let a poor man more easily 
^*get a read of them.** Hence, If you and Mr. Simpson 
see good to revive the design in question, I am per- 
fectly in accord. 

You did send me a copy of Lord Lyttoids i*ahlcs ** 
—many thanks for doing so. Mr. Lewes had seen 
several of them in manusciipt, and thought well of 
their merits. 1 am reading tiurm gratlually. They 
are full of graceful fancies and charming verse. So 
far as cleverness goes it seems to me he can do al 
most anything; and the leanings of hb mind arc tow- 
ards the best things. The want I feci is of more deft- 
nitanesa and more weight. l‘he two staiuas to his 
wife, placed before “ Far and Near,** are perfect 
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I thiuk I have never written to you since I wanted 
to tell you that I admired very much the iust spirit in . 

. . ^.#.4, . wumiianth 

which die notice of Mill's Autobiography” was writ- t‘*cb. tB;4. 
ten in the Ma|jjazine. Poor Dickens’s latter years wear 
a melancholy aspect^ do ilu^y not ? Hut some of the 
extracts from his letters in the last volume have sur- 
prisingly more freshness and naturalness of humor 
than any of the letters earlier given. Stilh something 
should be done by dispassionate criticism towards the 
reform of our national habits in the matter of literary 
biography. Is it not odious that as soon as a man i.s 
dead his desk is raked, and every insignihcaiU memo- 
randum which he never meant for the public is printed 
for the gossiping amusement of people too idle to re» 
read his books ? “ He gave the people of his best. 

His worst ha kept, his best he gave;” but there is a 
certain sat, not a small one, who are titillated by the 
worst and indifferent to the best. I think this fashion 
is a disgrace to us all. It is something like the un- 
covering of the dead Byron’s club-foot. 

Mr. Lewes is in a more nourishing condition than 
usual, having been helped by Dr, Andrew C'lark, who 
ministers to all the brain-workers. I have been ill 
lately; weeks of malaise having found their climax in 
lumbar-neuralgia, or something of that sort, which gave 
fits of pain severe enough to deserve even a finer name. 

My writing has not been stimulated as Scott’s was 
under circumstances of a like sort, and I have nothing 
to tell you securely. 


i64 Jl/ 0 fhrs/or Omiact. ithe PRumv, 

i,etter I seiul you by this post a small collection of my \m- 
jiiack- ^ ems, which Mr. I^nvcs wislies me la get published in 

wood I 6tl\ 

Mch. 187^, May. 

Such of them as have been already printed in a 
fugitive form have been received with rmu^y signs of 
sympathy, and every one of those I now send you rep* 
resents an idea which I care An' strongly, and wish to 
propagate as far as I can. iCIsc I .shoukl forbid iny* 
self from adding to the moinUainons lirap of poetical 
collections. 

The form of volume I have in my eye is a delight^ 
ful duodecimo edition of KeatsV |>ocms (without the 
“Endymion**) published during his life; just the vob 
nme to slip in the pocket. Mine will be the least bit 
thicken 

I should like a darkish green cover, with Roman let- 
tering, But you will consider the physique and jn ice 
of the book, and kindly let me know your thoughts, 
uuer to^ I fear the fatal fact about your itory * is the absence 
a|th‘McK’ of God and hell ** My dear madam, you have not 
presented motives to the children I’* It is really hid- 
eous to find that those who sit in the scribes* .scats 
have got no further than the appeal to scUishnesH, 
which they call God, The old 'ralmudists w(ne IhH- 
ter teachers. They make Rachel rcimncstiate with 
God for his hardness, and rcmiml him ilutt she was 
kinder to her sister Leah than he to his pcojdc - thus 
correcting the traditional GchI by human sympathy. 
However, we must put up with our contemporaries, 
since we can neither live with our ancestors nor with 
posterity. 


about animals in general as our fellow-creatures — even Lett<jrto 

1 r -r. t 1 ... Mrs. Bray, 

the vogue of Balaam's ass is m that sense a good sign, 23th Mch. 
A lady wrote to me the other day that when she went 
to church in the island of Sark the sermon turned on 
that remonstrant hero or heroine. 

I can imagine how great an encouragement you feel 
ftom the enthusiasm generously expressed in Mr. C.’s 
letter. It is always an admirable impulse to express 
a deeply felt admiration, but it is also possible that 
you have some grateful readers who do not write to 
you. I have heard men whose greatest delight is lit- 
erature, say that they should never dream of writing to 
an author on the ground of his books alone. 

Poor Mr. Francis Newman must be aged now and 
rather weary of the world and explanations of the 
world. He can hardly be expected to take in much 
novelty. I have a sort of affectionate sadness in thinks 
ing of the interest which, in far-off days, I felt in his 
“ Soul and “ Phases of Faith,” and of the awe I had 
of him as a lecturer on mathematics at the Ladies' 

College. How much work he has done in the world 
which has left no deep, conspicuous mark, but has 
probably entered beneficially into many lives ! 

How glorious this opening spring is I At this 
ment even London is so beautiful that I come 
filled with the Park landscapes, and see them as a ^874. 
background to all my droughts. Your account of Mr. 

George Dawson is rather melancholy. I remember 
him only as a bright, vigorous, young man — such as 
perhaps his sons are now. I imagine it is his fortune, 
or, rather, misfortune, to have talked too much and too 
early about the greatest things. 

T Letter to 

I could not dwell on your sweet gift yesterday — 1 Miss Mary 

_______ — — — — — — Cross, ath 

t A vase with paintings from “ Romola” on tiles. May, 1874- 



i66 Drati'iugs from "Komola." [Thk rHioRV, 

I, otter lo slioukl perhaps have becun to cry, which would not 

M>r^ Mary * * ^ 

Cross, nth have been mwenaifk in a hostessi. For I have been 
^ in a suffering, depressed condiunn lately, so your good, 
loving deed has come just at the right time— when I 
need the helpfulness that luve brings me and my heart 
turns to you with grateful blessing this Monday morn^ 

ing. 

I have been looking at the little paintings with a 
treble delight, because they were d(»ne for because 
you chose for them subjects of my “ makingf ^ and be- 
cause they are done with a promising charm of execu- 
tion (which Mr. Lewes feels as well as I)* It gives 
me special gladness that you have this sort of work 
before you. Some skill or other with the hands is 
needful for the completeness of the life, and makes a 
bridge over times of doubt and despondency. 

Perhaps it will please you to know that nineteen 
years ago, when Mr, Lewes and I were looking at a 
print of Goetha^s statue by RiUchl, which stands on a 
pedestal ornamented with bassi nlimi of his characters, 
I said (little believing that my wish would ever be ful* 
filled), How I should like to be surrounded with 
creatures of my own making T' And yesterday, when 
I was looking at your gift, that little incident recurred 
to me. Your love seemed to have made me a minia- 
ture pedestal. 

I was comforted yesterday tliat you and J. had at 
least the pleasure of hearing Bice Trollope sing, to 
make some amends for the long, cold journey. Please 
do not any of you forget that we shall only be three 
weeks more in this corner of the world, and that we 
want to see you as often as you care to come. 

Best love to alL the mnth^r 
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■May 19. — This month has been published a volume Journal, 
of my poems— Legend of Jubal, and other Poems.” 

On the 1st of June we go into the country to the cot- 
tage, Earlswood Common, for four months, and I hope 
there to get deep shafts sunk in my prose book. My 
health has been a wretched drag on me during this 
last half-year. I have lately written “a symposi- 
um.’^ 

I have so much trust in your love for us that I feel 

Mrs-Crossj 

sure you will like to know of our happiness in the se-ntMune^ 
cure peace of the country, and the good we already 
experience in soul and body from the sweet breezes 
over hill and common, the delicious silence, and the 
unbroken spaces of the day. Just now the chill east 
wind has brought a little check to our pleasure in our 
long afternoon drives ; and I could wish that Canon 
Kingsley and his fellow-worshippers of that harsh di- 
vinity could have it reserved entirely for themselves as 
a tribal god. 

We think the neighborhood so lovely that I must 
beg you to tell J. we are in danger of settling here un- 
less he makes haste to find us a house in your “ coun- 
try-side ” — a house with undeniable charms, on high 
ground, in a strictly rural neighborhood (water and 
gas laid on, nevertheless), to be vacant precisely this 
autumn ! 

My philosopher is writing away with double T^er2/e in 
a projecting window, where he can see a beautiful 
green slope crowned and studded with large trees. I, 
too, have an agreeable corner in another room. Our 
house has the essentials of comfort, and we have reason 
to be contented with it 

I confess that my chief motive for writing about our- 

•arc^ vnn whirh will nnf bft 
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1 68 A IbTCJdjf Common, [iCari^swood, 

Letter to denied me by one or other of the clear pairs of luuuLi 

Mrs. Cross, , , . , 

Mtiijunc, always ready to do us a kindness. 

Our Sunday is really a Sabbath now— a clay of thor- 
ough peace. But I shall get hungry fur a sight of 
some of the Sunday visitors before the end of Se|;)- 
tern her. 

I include all your family in a spiritual embrace, and 
am always yours lovingly. 

to^joim revelling in the peace of the country, and 

womn6th drawback to our delight except the cold winds, 

June,’x874. which liave forced us to put on winter clothing for the 
last four or five clays. 

Our wide common is very bree?:y, and the wind 
makes mournful music round our walls, But I should 
think it is not possible to find a much healthier region 
than this round Rcigate and Redhill ; and it is prettier 
than half the places one crosses the Channel to see, 
We have been hunting about for a permanent country 
home in the neighborhood, but no house is so difficult 
to get as one which has at once seclusion and oonven- 
ience of position, which is neither of the suburban- 
villa style nor of the grand hall and castle climension.s, 

The restoration of the empire (in France), wliicli is 
a threatening possibility, seems to me a degrading 
issue. In the restoration of the monarchy I should 
have found something to rejoice at, but the tiMditions 
of the empire, both first and second, secun to my sen* 
timent bad. Some form of military despotism must 
be, as you say, the only solution where no one pnlitical 
party knows how to behave itself. The American pat- 
tern is certainly being accepted as to senatorial man- 
ners. I dare say you have been to Knebworth and 
talked over French matters with Lord Lytton* We 









swet't l.ady Lvlloii’s lu-altli anti spiiits, Slie Ih t« me 
utu‘ (>1 llu! tnuht charimng tyiifH of wotnanliucHH, and I . 

n *. WfHKi, Iftlh 

long an* Iht to have all a wcnnau h host blessings, June, 
Thtt gt)tHl nawH about the nmall retnuiudcr or“JU" 
bid” h very wtdcomv, and I will wiiiu i\i once to Mr. 
Simpson to seiul him my two or three corrvclioiis^ and 
my wi.shvH about the now edilion. I'lie pi ire (»f the 
book will writ bear a thicker and a batukorncly tinted 
paper, especially now it baa proved movable ; and I 
frit BO nnicb the {lilTn rnrr to the eye and touch of the 
copies cm rich tinted pa[)rr, th.it I was much vexed 
with myself for having contubuted to the shabby aji- 
pcarancc of the current edition by suggr.nting the thin 
Keats volume as a model. People have become used 
to more luxurious editions; and I confess to the weak- 
ness of Iming afTected by paper and type in something 
of the same subtile way I am nflected by the odor of a 
room. 


Many thanks for Lord Neaves*s pleasant little book, 
which is a capital example of yotir haj)pily planned 
publication. 

I came down here half poisoned by the I'Veiich the- 
atre, but I am flourishing now, and am brewing my 
future big book with more or less (generally less) be- 
lief in the quality of the liquor which will be drawn off. 
The secured peacefulnesi and the pure air of the coun- 
try make our time of double worth; and we mean to 
give no invitations* to London friends desirous of 
change. We are selfishly bent on dual solitude. 


T am so glad to know from your kind letter that you i 
arc interesting yourself, with Machimc bclloc, in lhc‘i'apuY»i; 
poor workhouHc girls. You see my only social 


is to rejoice in the labors of others, while 1 live in lux- 


urious remoteness from all turmoil. Of course you 


I/O Eiijoyment of Surrey, [Earlswood, 

Mrs Veur seeti Mts. Senior’s report. I read it, and thought 
juJyTs^' it very wise, very valuable in many ways, and since 
then she has sent me word how much she has been 
worried about it by (as I imagine) obstructive officials. 

We are revelling in our country peacefulness, in 
spite of the chills and rain, driving about every day 
that the weather will allow, and finding in each drive 
new beauties of this loveliest part of a lovely country. 
We are looking out for a house in this neighborhood 
as a permanent retreat; not with the idea of giving 
up our London house, at least for some years, but sim- 
ply of having a place to which we may come for about 
six months of the year, and perhaps finally shrink into 
altogether. 

Mrs^Wm Only the day before your letter came to me I had 
fSy^i874 saying, I wonder how our dear Mrs. William 

Smith is?” so that your impulse to write to me satis- 
fied a need of mine. I cannot help rejoicing that you 
are in the midst of lovely scenery again, for I had had 
a presentiment that Cambridge was antipathetic to 
you ; and, indeed, I could not have imagined that you 
would be in the right place there but for the promised 
helpfulness of your presence to a young friend. 

You tell me much that is interesting. Your picture ' 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stirling, and what you say of the rea- 
sons why one may wish even for the anguish of being 
left for the sake of waiting on the beloved one to the 
end — all that goes to my heart of hearts. It is what 
I think of almost daily. For death seems to me now 
a close, real experience, like the approach of autumn 
or winter, and I am glad to find that advancing life 
brings this power of imagining the nearness of death I 
never had till of late years. I remember all you told 
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the husband who has chosen her. It is wealth you 
have — that of several sweet nieces to whom beins with Smith, ist 

u • ^ 7 - ^^74. 

you IS a happiness. You can feel some sympathy in 
their cheerfulness, even though sorrow is always your 
only private good — can you not, dear friend? — and 
the time is short at the utmost. The blessed reunion, 
if it may come, must be patiently waited for; and 
such good as you can do others, by loving looks and 
words, must seem to you like a closer companionship 
with the gentleness and benignity w'hich you justly 
worshipped while it was visibly present, and still more, 
perhaps, now it is veiled, and is a memory stronger 
than vision of outward things. We are revelling in 
the sweet peace of the country, and shall remain here 
till the end of September. 

Mr. Lewes sends his affectionate remembrances with 
mine. I am scribbling while he holds my bed-candle, 
so pray forgive any in coherency. 

I have two questions to ask of your benevolence. 

First, was there hot some village near Stonehenge 
where you stayed the night, nearer to Stonehenge than ^874. 
Amesbury? Secondly, do you know anything specific 
about Holmwood Common as a place of residence? It 
is ravishingly beautiful j is it in its higher part thor- 
oughly unobjectionable as a site for a dwelling? 

It seems that they have been having the heat of 
Tophet in London, whereas we have never had more 
than agreeable sunniness, this common being almost 
always breezy. And the country around us must, I 
think, be the loveliest of its undulating, woody kind in 
all England. 

I remember, when we were driving together last, 
something was said about my disposition to melancholy. 

I ought to have said then, but did not, that I am no 
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Hotlichon, 
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Letter 
to Mrs. 
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Jones ;)(1 
Aug. 


Letter 
to John 
Black- 
wood, fith 
Aug, 1874. 


longer one of those whom Dante found in hell border 
because they had been sad under the blessed sun* 
light/ I am uniformly cheerful now— feeling the pre- 
ciou.sncss of these moments, in which I still possess 
love and thought 

It was sweet of you to W'rite me that nice long let- 
ten I was athirst for some nows of you. Idfe, as you 
say, is a big thing. No wonder there comes a season 
when wc cease to look round and say, “How shall I 
enjoy but, as in a country which has been visited by 
ilie sword, pestilence, and famine, think only how we 
shall help the wounded, and how find seed for the 
next harvest — how till the earth and make a little time 
of gladness for those who are being born without their 
own asking. I am so glad of what you say about the 
Latin. Go on conquering and to conquer a little king- 
dom for yourself there. 

We are, as usual, getting more than our share of 
peace and other good, except in the matter of warmth 
and sunshine. Our common is a sort of ball-room for 
the winds, and on the warmest days we have had hare 
we have found them at their music and dancing, "rhey 
roar round the corners of our house In a wintry ra.sh- 
ion, while the sun is shining on the brown grass. 

Thanks for sending me the good news. The sale 
of “ Middlcmavch” is wonderful “ out of all whooping,*’ 
and, considered as manifesting the impression made 
by the book, is more valuable than any amount of im- 
mediate distribution. I suppose there will be a new 
edition of the “ Spanish Gypsy ” wanted by Christmas ; 
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ing my final alterations, to which I desire to have the Letter * 
stereotyped plates adjusted, 

As to confidence in the work to be done I am some- 
what in the condition suggested to Armgart, How 
will you bear the poise of eminence with dread of fall- 
ing?’^ And the other day, having a bad headache, I 
did what I have sometimes done before at intervals of 
five or six years — looked into three or four novels to 
see what the world was reading. The effect was para- 
lyzing, and certainly justifies me in that abstinence 
from novel-reading which, I fear, makes me seem su- 
percilious or churlish to the many persons who send 
me their books, or ask me about their friends* books. 

To be delivered from all doubts as to one’s justifica- 
tion in writing at this stage of the world, one should 
have either a plentiful faith in one’s own exceptional- 
ness, or a plentiful lack of money. Tennyson said to 
me, “Everybody writes so well now;” and if the lace 
is only machine-made, it still pushes out the hand- 
made, which has differences only for a fine, fastidious 
appreciation. To write indifferently after having writ- 
ten well — that is, from a true, individual store which 
makes a special contribution — is like an eminent cler- 
gyman spoiling his reputation by lapses, and neutral- 
izing all the good he did before. However, this is 
superfluous stuff to write to you. It is only a sample 
of the way in which depression works upon me. I am 
not the less grateful for all the encouragement I get. 

I saw handsome Dean Liddell at Oxford. He is 
really a grand figure. They accuse him of being ob- 
structive to much-needed reforms. For my own part 
I am thankful to him for his share in “ Liddell and 
Scott ” and his capital little Roman History. Apropos 
of books and St. Andrews, I have read aloud to Mr. 



Letter Lewes Professor PhnPs volume, and we nave Dom oeen 

to John . , . . . ^ j 

Black- much pleased with its conscientious presentation and 

wood, 8th ^ 

Aug. 1874, thorough effort at fairness. 

We have enjoyed the country, as we always do ; but 
we have been, for our constitutions, a little unfortunate 
in the choice of a spot which is the windiest of the 
windy. That heat which we have read and heard of 
has hardly been at all felt by us j and we have both 
suffered a little from chills. You will perceive from 
my letter I am just now possessed by an evil spirit in 
the form of headache; but on the whole I am much 
the stronger for the peace and the delicious air, which 
I take in as a conscious addition to the good of living. 

We have been near buying a little country hermitage 
on Holmwood Common — a grand spot, with a view 
hard to match in our fiat land. But we have been 
frightened away by its windiness. I rather envy Major 
Lockhart and the rest of the golfian enthusiasts ; to 
have a seductive idleness which is really a healthy 
activity is invaluable to people who have desk-work. 

^ rather disgraced by the fact that I received 
your last kind letter nearly two months ago. But a 
brief note of mine, written immediately on hearing of 
you from Mrs. Fields, must have crossed yours and the 
Professor^s kind letters to me ; and I hope it proved 
to you that I love you in my heart. 

We were in the country then, but soon afterwards 
we set out on a six-weeks’ journey, and we are but just 
settled in our winter home. 

Those unspeakable troubles in which I necessarily 
felt more fov you than for any one else concerned, are, 

I trust, well at an end, and you are enjoying a time of 
peace. It was like your own sympathetic energy to be 
able, even while the storm was yet hanging in your 
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sky, to write t<J me about iny husband’s books. Will 

you not agree wuh me that ihere is one cmmpreJiensive 
Church whose fellowshii) consists in the desire to purh 
fy and ennoble human life, and wluu'e the best mem- 
bers of all narrower Churches may call themselves 
brother and sister in spite of dilTercmces ? I am writ- 
ing to your dear husband as well as to you, and in an- 
swer to his question about Goethe, t must say, for my 
part, that I think he had a strain of mysticism in in’s 
soul— of so muedt mysticism as I think inevitably be- 
longs to a full, poetic nature— I mean the delighted 
bathing of the soul in emotions whicli overpass tlie out- 
lines of definite thought I should take the “ imita- 
tion” as a type (it is one which your husband also 
mentions), but perhaps I might dilTer from him in my 
attempt to interpret the unchangeable and universal 
meanings of that great book, 

Mr, Lewes, however, who has abetter right than I to 
a conclusion about Goethe, thinks that he entered into 
the experience of the mystic— as in the confessions of 
the simply by force of his sympatlietic 

genius, and that his personal individual bent was tow- 
ards tlie clear and plastic exclusively. Do not imagine 
that Mr. Lewes is guided in his exposition by theoretic 
antipathiei* He is singularly tolerant of difTerence, 
and able to admire what is unlike himself. 

He Is busy now correcting the proofs of his second 
volume. I wonder whether you have headaches and 
are rickety as we are, or whether you have a glorious 
immunity from those ills of the flesh. Your husband’s 
photograph looks wortliy to represent one of those 
wondrous (Wrecks \\h > wrote grand dramas at eighty or 
ninety. 



J-eitcrtn excrcisc their friends in the virtue of giving end hop- 

Mra. H. n. , ^ ♦ /«* t » 

stnw.uUling for notiung ngaui. Otherwise I am unproiitauie. 
Yet believe me, dear friend, I am always with lively 
memories of you, yours affectionately. 

i.ettpptr> We have spent this year in much happiness, and are 

M !«!* Srtrn * \ ^ r 

Nuv ®^***'y From the beginning ui June to 

*»;■!* ’ the end of September we had a house in Surrey, and 

enjoyed delicious quiet with daily walks and drives in 
the lovely scenery round Keigateand Dorking. Octo» 
ber we spent in a country visit to friends (Six^Iilo 
Bottom) and in a journey to Paris, and through the 
Ardennes homeward, finishing off our travels by some 
excursions in our own country, which we are ready to 
say we will never quit again — it is so much better 
worth knowing than most places one travels abroad to 
see. We make ourselves amends for being in London 
by going to museums to see the wonderful w'orks of 
men ; and the other day I was taken over the Bank of 
England and to Woolwich Arsenal — ^getting object- 
lessons in my old age, you perceive. Mr. I^wes is 
half through the proof-correcting of his second volume ; 
and it will be matter of rejoicing when the other half 
is done, for we both hate proof-correcting (do you ?)— 
the writing always seems worse than it really is when 
one reads it in patches, looking out for mistakes. 

My books have for their main bearing a conclusion 

Un, pon- the opposite of that in which your studies seem to have 

■onbyCnow * * 

Utjy painfully imprisoned you— a conclusion without which 

5874^®°' I could not have cared to write any representation of 
human life — namely, that the fellowship between man 
and man which has been the principle of development, 
social and moral, is not dependent on conceptio<is of 
what is not man t and that the idea of God, so far as 
it has been a high spiritual influence, is the ideal of a 
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ootlness entirely luitnan (/. e.^ an exaltation of the 
uman). 

Have, you quite fairly represenletl yourself in sayin<:[ 
lat yem have ceased to pity your suffer iu^r fellow-meiu 
ecause you can no lon*jfer think of them as indiviih 
alilic?.M of innnortal duration, in senue other state of 
xislence than ihi.s of which ycui know the pains and 
\c pleasures that you feel less for them now you 
.jgard them as more miserahle ? And, on a closer cx- 
mination of your feelini^s, should you fuul that you 
ad lost all seuse of quality in actions, all possibility 
f admiration tluU yearns to imitate, all keen sen.se 
f what is cruel and injurious, all belief that your con- 
uct (and therefore the conduct of others) can luwe 
ny dilTerettce of effect on the well-being of those im- 
lediately about you (and therefore on those aHr off), 
helher you carelessly follow your selfish moods, or 
ncournge that vision of others’ needs which is the 
xirce of justice, tenderness, sympatliy In the fullest 
ijuse—l cannot believe that your strong intellect will 
antinue to see, in the conditions of man’s appearance 
n this planet, a destructive relation to your sympathy, 
’his seems to me equivalent to saying that you care no 
>nger for color, now you know the laws of the spec- 
um. 

As to the necessary combinations through which life 

manifested, and which seem to present themselves 
) you as a hideous Vitalism, whicJi ought logically to 
etrify your volition, have they, m faci^ any such influ- 
tice on your ordinary course of action in the primary 
ffairs of your existence as a human, social, domestic 
rcature ? And if they don’t hinder you from taking 
measures for a bath, without which you know that you 
annot secure the delicate cleanliness which is your 


r.etter to 

(lie 11(11). 
Mrw Utm- 
fedjiliy, !• ill 


1^8 Groupui of Moral Action* (Tim Pmioiry, 
teller to second nalurc\ why shouUl they hinder you from a lino 

Oie Htm. ^ *1111 

Mrs. I'tm- of resttlvc 111 u Injiher .ntrain ofilnty to your uleah boili 
HnnUy, xuh , . , ^ 

Dec.iHn* for youtHulf utul Others? Hut the tnnisuleraiion of 
molecular physicH b not the direct grtniml tjf hunuin 
love and moral action any more than it in the direct 
means of composing a noble picture or of eiijc»ying 
great music. One might as well hope to disHet t one’s 
own body and be merry in doing it, as take molecular 
physics (in which ytm must banish frcun your held of 
view what is specifically human) to be your dominant: 
guide, your determiner of motives, in what is solely 
human. That every study has its bearing on every 
other is true | but pain and relief, love and sorrow, 
have their peculiar history, which make an cKperienco 
and knowledge over and above tlie swing of atoms. 

The teaching you cjuote as George Handb would, I 
think, deserve to be called nonsensical if it did not de*^ 
serve to be called wicked. What sort of ** culture of the 
intellect is that which, instead of widenirtgthe mind to 
a fuller and fuller response to all the elements of our 
Istence, isolates It in a moral stupidity ?— which flutters 
egoism with the possibility that a complex and refined 
human society can continue, wherein relatituiH have 
no sacredness beyond the inclination of changing 
moods or figures to itself an a*sih<'lie luiman life that 
one may compare to that of the fabhal grasHlinppcr.M 
who were once men, but having heard the sf»ng of the 
Muses cuuUl do nothing but sing, and starved them" 
selves so till they died and had a fit resurrection as 
grasshoppers? ** And this,” says Socrates, the 
return the Muses made ihemd’ 

With regard to the pains and limitations of iine’n 
bersonal lot 1 sunnose there is not a Mimrie man nr* 
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The Power of tiu Will. 

resignation which is often a hidden heroism, pr who, in Letter to 
considering his or her past history, is not aware that it I'on- 

rr ^ sonby, roth 

has been cruelly atiected by the ignorant or selfish ac- *874* 
tion of some fellow-being in a more or less close rela- 
tion of life. And to my mind there can be no stronger 
motive than this perception, to an energetic effort that 
the lives nearest to us shall not suffer in a like manner 
from us. 

The progress of the world — which you say can only 
come at the right time — can certainly never come at 
all save by the modified action of the individual beings 
who compose the world ; and that we can say to our- 
selves with effect, “There is an order of considerations 
which I will keep myself continually in mind of, so 
that they may continually be the prompters of certain 
feelings and actions,” seems to me as undeniable as 
that we can resolve to study the Semitic languages 
and apply to an Oriental scholar to give us daily les- . 
sons. What would your keen wit say to a young man 
who alleged the physical basis of nervous action as a 
reason why he could not possibly take that course ? 

As to duration and the way in which it affects your 
view of the human history, wdiat is really the differ- 
ence to your imagination between infinitude and bill- 
ions when you have to consider the value of human 
experience ? Will you say that, since your life has a 
term of threescore years aud ten, it was really a mat- 
ter of indifference whether you were a cripple with a 
wretched skin disease, or an active creature with a 
mind at large for the enjoyment of knowledge, and 
with a nature which has attracted others to you ? 

Difficulties of thought— acceptance of what is, with- 
out full comprehension — belong to every system of 


incs . % t « I 

Mra. iw I was tc> say uvM I IkuI iH>i rtuiraw to ntlrr on 
»®?4 ihc poinlH you hatl Isnu iini on in ihe 

hasty, brief form of a IrUrr. Ika 1 hive limi Ictl un 
sentence after sentence nut, I fear, wiili any ins|nia 
lion beyond that of my anxiety. You will at Ira^t par’ 
don any ilhadvisctl thin|*:s t may have wiitten uu the 
prompting of llm moment, 

^itih 13.— Here in a great gap since I last made a 
rccortl Hut the time has been Idled full of happinens* 
A second edition of ‘‘JubaP* was published in Au 
gust; and the faunh edition of the ‘‘Spanish <#yp^y'* 
ii all sold. I'his ntorning I received a copy of tlie 
fifth edition. The amount of copies soUl of ** Mitldle» 
march’* up to 3XSI December k between nineteen and 
twenty thousand. 

Yesterday I also received the good news that the en- 
gagement between Kmily Cross and Mr. Otter \% Milled. 

Tha last year has been crowded with proofs of tf“ 
fection for me and of value for what work I htvf been, 
able to do. This makes the best motive or encouragc» 
ment to do more ; but, as usual, I am sufTertng nuu h 
from doubt as to the worth of what f am doing, and 
fear lest I may not be able to complete? it so as to 
make it a contribution to literature and not a mere 
addition to the heap of hooks. I am now just begim 
ning the part about “ Deunula/' at page 334. 

Your letter was a deeply fedi pleasure to me Iasi 
oit|r,^^r3th night; and I have one front Kiuily this morning, which 
i»7s. makes my joy in the prospect of your union m thof'^ 
ough as it could well be, I could not wish either her 
words or yours to be in the least dilTerent. Long ago, 
when I had no notion that the event was probable, my 
too hasty imagination had prefigured it and longed for 
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it. To say this is to say something of the high re- fetter to 
gard with which all I have known of you has impressed 
me — for I hold our sweet Emily worthy of one who 1875. 
may be reckoned among the best. The possibility of 
a constantly growing blessedness in marriage is to me 
the very basis of good in our mortal life j and the be- 
lieving hope that you and she will experience that 
blessedness seems to enrich me for the coming years. 

I shall count it among my strengthening thoughts that 
you both think of me with affection, and care for my 
sympathy. Mr. Lewes shares in all the feelings I ex- 
press, and we are rejoicing together. 

Please never wonder at my silence, or believe that 1 
bear you in any the less lively remembrance because I 
do not write to you. 

Writing notes is the crux of my life. It often inter- 
feres with my morning hours (before i o’clock), which 
is the only time I have for quiet work. For certain 
letters are unavoidable demands, and though my kind 
husband writes them for me whenever he can, they are 
not all to be done by proxy. 

That glorious bit of work of 3^ours about the Home 
for Girls' is delightful to hear of. Hardly anything is 
more wanted, I imagine, than homes for girls in vari- 
ous employments — or, rather, for unmarried women of 
all ages. 

I heard also the other day that your name was among 
those of the ladies interested in the beginning of a 
union among the bookbinding women, which one would 
like to succeed and spread. 

I hope, from your ability to work so well, that you 
are in perfect health yourself. Our friend Barbara, 


Bessborouah Gardens. 
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Limitations of Scientists. [The Priory, 

too, looks literally the pink of well-being, and cheers 
one's soul by her interest in all worthy things. 

Letter to I should Urge you to consider your early religious 

Mrs^^Pon-^ experience as a portion of valid knowledge, and to 

Lady Pon- (i^herish its emotional results in relation to objects and 

sonby), 

30th Jan. ideas which are either substitutes or metamorphoses 
of the earlier. And I think we must not take every 
great physicist— “or other “ ist " — for an apostle, but be 
ready to suspect him of some crudity concerning rela* 
tions that lie outside his special studies, if his exposb 
tion strands us on results that seem to stultify the 
most ardent, massive experience of mankind, and hem 
up the best part of our feelings in stagnation. 

tett«fto Last night I finished reading aloud to Mr. Lewes 

Black* the “ Inkerman " volume, and we both thank you 

wood, 7th 

Peb. 1875. heartily for the valuable present. It is an admirable 
piece of writing; such pure, lucid English is what one 
rarely gets to read. The masterly marshalling of the 
material is certainly in contrast with the movements 
described. To my non-military mind the Inkerman 
affair seems nothing but a brave blundering into vie* 
tory. Great traits of valor— Homeric movements — 
but also a powerful lack of brains in the form of gen* 
eralship. I cannot see that the ordering up of the 
two i8-pounder guns was a vast mental effort, unless 
the weight of the guns is to be counted in the order as 
Well as in the execution. But the grand fact of the 
thousands beaten by the hundreds remains under all 
interpretation. Why the Russians, in their multitudi- 
nous mass, should have chosen to retreat into Sebas- 
topol, moving at their leisure, and carrying off all their 
artillery, seems a mystery in spite of General Dannen- 
berg's memorable answer to Mentschikoff. 

There are some splendid movements in the story — 



^^Giann^Uo'^ 
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the tradition of the Minden Yell ’’ the “ Men, remem- Letter 

’ ’ to John 

ber Albuera,” and the officer of the 77th advancing Black- 
with, “Then I will go myself,” with what followed, are Fat)- 187^ 
favorite bits of mine. My mind is in the anomalous 
condition of hating war and loving its discipline, which 
has been an incalculable contribution to the sentiment 
of duty. 

I have not troubled myself to read any reviews of 
the book. My eye caught one in which the author^s 
style was accused of affectation. But I have long 
learned to apply to reviewers an aphorism which tick- 
led me in my childhood — “ There must be some such 
to be some of all sorts.” Pray tell Mr. Simpson that 
I was much pleased with the new dress of the “ Span* 
ish Gypsy.” 

The first part of “ Giannetto ” raised my interest, but 
I was disappointed in the unravelling of the plot. It 
seems to me neither really nor ideally satisfactory* 

But it is a long while since I read a' story newer than 
“Rasselas,” which I re-read two years ago, with a de- 
sire to renew my childish delight in it, when it was one 
of my best-loved companions. So I am a bad judge 
of comparative merits among popular writers. I am 
obliged to fast from fiction, and fasting is known some* 
times to weaken the stomach. I ought to except MisS 
Thackeray^s stories— * which 1 cannot resist when they 
come near me— and bits of Mr. Trollope, for affection^s 
sake. You would not wonder at my fasting, if you 
knew how deplorably uncalled-for and “ everything- 
that-it-should not-be ” my own fiction seems to me in 
times of inward and outward fos: — like this morning', the Hon. 

, , ®’Mrs.Pon- 

when the light is dim on my paper. aonbyCnow 

. 1 1 • ^ Lady Pon* 

Do send me the papers you have written— I mean sonbyi, 

t , , . . , . nth Feb. 

a npln anri inQfrnrtmn tn i nppn \rprv |•nn^n 


1 84 Ihnoi ion Blending %viih Thought. [Tiik Pkiorv, 

(.dtierto to koow how iilcits He in other niincla than iny own. 
Mm that I may not miss their difBcullies while I am urging 
Keb, * 879 . only what satisfies myself. 1 shall be deeply inter* 
ested in knowing exactly what you wrote at that t^ir* 
ticular stage. Please remember that I don't consider 
myself a teacher, but a companion in the struggle of 
thought What can consulting physicians do without 
pathological knowledge? and the more they liave of 
it, the less absolute — the more tentative — are their 
procedures. 

You will see by the Fortnightly^ which you have not 
read, that Mr. Spencer is very anxious to vindicate 
himself from neglect of the logical necessity that the 
evolution of the abstraction ** society is dependent 
on the modified action of the units; indeed, he is very 
sensitive on the point of being supposed to teach an 
enervating fatalism. 

Consider what the human mind m would have 
been if there had been no such combination of ele- 
ments in it as has produced poets. All the philoso- 
phers and savants would not have sufficed to supply 
that deficiency. And how can the life of nation.s be 
understood without the inward light of poetry— that is, 
of emotion blending with thought ? 

But the beginning and object of my Idler must be 
the end — please send me your papers. 

Leftterto We caunot believe that there is reason to fear any 
|irn?th, I oiii painful observations on the publication of the memoir 
in one volume with “ Gravenhurst ” and the essays. 
The memoir is written with exquisite judgment and 
feeling; and without estimating too highly the taste 
and carefulness of journalists in their ordinary treat- 
ment of bonks. T think that wn mnv rnnnt- nn nnf 
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pathetically with the character of your dear husband’s 
work, and with the sketch of his pure, elevated life. I Smith, loih 

^ ^ May, 187s- 

would also urge you to rely on the fact that Mr. Black- 
wood thinks the publication desirable, as a guarantee 
that it will not prove injudicious in relation to the 
outer world — I mean, the world beyond the circle of 
your husband’s especial friends and admirers. I am 
grieved to hear of your poor eyes having been con- 
demned to an inaction which, I fear, may have sadly 
increased the vividness of that inward seeing, already 
painfully strong in you. There has been, I trust, al- 
ways some sympathetic young companionship to help 
you — some sweet voice to read aloud to you, or to talk 
of those better things in human lots which enable us 
to look at the good of life a little apart from our own 
particular sorrow. 

The doctors have decided that there is nothing very 
grave the matter with me ; and I am now so much 
ter that we even think it possible I may go to see '875. 
Salvini, in the Gladiator, to-morrow evening. 7 "his is 
to let you know that there is no reason against your 
coming, with or without Margaret, at the usual time 
on Friday. 

Your words of affection in the note you sent me are 
very dear to m}^ remembrance. I like not only to be 
loved, but also to be told that I am loved. 1 am not 
sure that you are of the same mind. But the realm of 
silence is large enough beyond the grave. This is the 
world of light and speech, and I shall take leave to 
tell you that you are very dear. 

You are right — there is no time, but only the sense Letter to 
of not having time; especially when, instead of filling Taylor, ^ 
the days with useful exertion, as y( 5 u do, one wastes 
them in bcinsr ill, as I have been doing of late. How- 



iSrt Ckuh fry -house in Hcrfs. [kicKMANswoRTir, 

i,eiter 10 cvcr, I iitu better now, and will not crumble. Thanks 

MrM. iVtrr ^ ^ 

for all the dear words your letter, Ik sure I treasure 
the memory of your faithful friendship, which goes 
back— you know how fan 

Incite could, some day this week or the beginning 

of next, allow me half an hour’s quiet I should 

‘8/5* be very much obliged by sucli a kindness. 

The trivial questions I want to put could hardly be 
shapen in a letter so as to govern an answer that 
would satisfy my need And 1 trust that the inter*' 
view will hardly be more troublesome to you than 
writing, 

I hope, when you learn the pettiness of my difficul- 
ties, you will not be indignant, like a great doctor 
called in to the favorite cat. 

Utterio tVe admire our bit of nertfordshirc greatly: but I 
glad of more hreej^y common land and far- 
outlooks, I'or fertility, wealth of grand trees, 
worth. parks, mansions, and charming bits of stream and canal, 
our neighborhood can hardly be excelled, And our 
house is a good old red-brick Georgian place, with a 
nice bit of garden and meadow and river at the back. 
Perhaps we are too much in the valley, and have too 
large a share of mist, which often lies white on our 
meadows in the early evening. But who has not had 
too much moisture in this calamitously wet, cold sum- 
mer? 

Mr. Lewes is very busy, but not in zoologizing. Wa 
reserve that for October, when we mean to go to the 
coast for a few weeks. It is a long while since I 
walked on broad sands and watched the receding tide; 
and I look forward agreeably to a renewal of that old 
pleasure. 
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> probably owing to the low barometer. The airLe«e^to^^ 

been continually muggy, and has lain on Jayior^^gth 
d like a thick turban. 

^hat a comfort that you are at home again and 
L 1 ^ The sense of your nearness had been so long 
sing to us that we had begun to take up widi life as 
v'itably a little less cheerful than we remembered it 
nave been formerly, without thinking of restoration, 
vly box is quite dear to me, and shall be used for 
naps, as you recommend, unless I find another use 
.t will lead me to open it and think of you the oftener. 
is very precious to me that you bore me in your 
nd, and took that trouble to give me pleasure — in 
lich you have succeeded. 

Our house here is rather a find old brick Georgian 
ace, with a lovely bit of landscape; but I think we 
.ve suffered the more from the rainy, close weather, be- 
xise we are in a valley, and can see the mists lie in a 
ick, white stratum on our meadows. Mr. Lewes has 
ien, on the whole, flourishing and enjoyhig — writing 
vay with vigor, and making a discovery or theory at 
le rate of one per diem. 

Of me you must expect no good. I have been in a 
iteous state of debility in body and depression in 
lind. My book seems to me so unlikely ever to be 
tiished in a way that will make it worth giving to 
be world, that it is a kind of glass in which I behold 
ciyr infirmities. 

That expedition on the Thames would be a great 
leiight, if it were possible to us. But our arrange- 
ments forbid it Our loving thanks to Mr. Druce, as 
^vell as to you, for reviving the thought We are to 


^ I had been abroad for six weeks. 


^>rraiu oj i\otc>>ivriting. [Rickmanswouth, 

w h^rc till the 23d of September; then to fly 

muTaui. town, or at least only perch there for a night 

iH?s- or so, Sind then go down to the coast, while the ser- 
vants clesin our house* We expect that BouvnemoiUh 
will l>e our destination. 

Let us have news of you all again soon. Let us com- 
fort each other while it is clay, for the night cometh. 

I hope this change of weather, in which we arc glory- 
ing both for the country’s sake and our own, will not 
make Wey bridge too warm for Mrs. Cross. 

KhViu ^ mind how many letters I receive from one 

interests me as much as you do. The receptive 
part of correspondence I can carry on with much alac- 
rity. It is writing answers that I groan over. Please 
taka it as a proof of special feeling that I declined 
answering your kind inquiries by proxy. 

This corner of Hertfordshire is as pretty as it can 
be of the kind. There arc really rural bits at every 
turn, But for my particular taste I prefer such a region 
Its that round Haslemere — with wide, furzy commons 
and a grander horizon. Also I prefer a country where 
I don’t make bad blood by having to see one public 
house to every six dwellings — which is literally the 
case in many spots around ns. My gall rises at the 
rich brewers in Parliament and out of it, who plant 
these poison shops for the sake of their million-making 
trade, while probably their families are figuring some- 
where as refined philanthropists or devout Evangelicals 
and Ritualists. 

You perceive from this that I am dyspeptic and dis- 
posed to melancholy views. In fact, I have not been 
flourishing, but I am getting a little better; grateful 
thanks that you will care to know it. On the whole 
the sins of brewers, with their drugged ale and devil's 



traps, depress me less than my own inefficiency. But Letter to 
every fresh morning is an opportunity that one can M^^Pon- 
look forward to for exerting one’s will. I shall not be 
satisfied with your philosophy till you have conciliated 
necessitarianism — I hate the ugly word — with the 
practice of willing strongly, willing to will strongly, 
and so on, that being what you certainly can do and 
have done about a great many things in life, whence it 
is clear that there is nothing in truth to hinder you 
from it — except, you will say, the absence of a motive. 

But that absence I don’t believe in in your case — only 
in the case of empty, barren souls. 

Are you not making a transient confusion of in- 
tuitions with innate ideas ? The most thorough ex- 
perientialists admit intuition — i, e.y direct impressions 
of sensibility underlying all proof, as necessary starting- 
points for thought. 

Ocf. 10. — On the 15th June, we went to a house we Joornai, 
had taken at Rickmans worth. Here, in the end of 
July, we received the news that our dear Bertie had 
died on June 29tli. Our stay at Rickmansworth, 
though otherwise peaceful, was not marked by any 
great improvement in health from the change to coun- 
try instead of town — rather the contrary. VVe left on 
23d September, and then set off on a journey into 
Wales, which was altogether unfortunate on account 
of the excessive rain. 

I behaved rather shabbily in not thanking you other- Lettw 

to John 

wise than by proxy for the kind letter you sent me to 
Rickmansworth, but I had a bad time down there, and o«- ■*75- 
did less of everything than I desired. Last night we 
returned from our trip— a very lively word for a journey 
made in the worst weather; and since I am, on the 
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[.'.'Mn stfUKgl'Og •walks taken under 

iii«k. an umbrella. I have no excuse for not writing a line to 
ocu my ncgkctea corrcspondt^nts* 

You will laugh at our nervous caution in depositing 
our MSS. at the Union Hank before wc .set out. We 
could have borne to hear titat our house had been 
burned down, proviiled no lives were lo.st, and our un- 
printed matter, otir tetara inMitrs, were .safe out of it. 
About Mj> unprinled matter, Mr, I,ewes thinks it will 
not be well to publish the first part till February. The 
four first monthly parts are ready for travelling now. 
It will be well to begin the printing in good lime, so 
that 1 may not be hurried with the proofs; and I must 
beg Mr, Simpson to judge for me in that matter with 
kind carefulness. 

I can't .say th.it I .on at all .Hati.sficd with the book, 
or that 1 have a roinfortabU; seii.se of doing in it what 
I want to do; but .Mr. Lewes is .satisfied with it, and 
insists that .since he is as finxioii.s a.s possible for it to 
be fine, I ought to accept bis itnpression.s as trust- 
worthy. So I resign myself. 

I read aloud the “ Abode of Snow " at Rickinans- 
worth, to our mutual delight; and wc are both very 
much obliged to you for the handsome present. But 
what an amazing creature is this Andrew Wilson to 
have kept pluck for such travelling while his body was 
miserably ailing! One would have said that he had 
more than the average spirit of hardy men to have per- 
severed even in good health after a little taste of the 
difficulties he describes. 

Mm'pltm arrangements as to the publication of my next 

TOii'o’ot already determined on. Ever since " Adam 

‘Srs- Bede" appeared I have been continually having pro- 
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but I have always declined them, except in the caseU«»rt, 
of “ Romola,” which appeared in the Cornkill, and was 
allowed to take up a varying and unusual number of 
pages. I have the strongest objection to cutting up 
my work into little bits ; and there is no motive to it 
on my part, since I have a large enough public already. 

But, even apart from that objection, it would noi now be 
worth the while of any magazine or journal to give me 
a sum such as my books yield in separate publication. 

I had £yooo for “Romola,” but the mode in which 
“ Middlemarch ” was issued brings in a still larger 
sum. I ought to say, however, that the question is nor 
entirely one of money with me: if I could gain mw 
by splitting my writing into small parts, I would nm 
do it, because the effect would be injurious as a mat- 
ter of art. So much detail I trouble you with to save 
misapprehension. 

Your enjoyment of the proofs cheers me greatly ; a»d 
pray thank Mrs. Blackwood for her valuable hints on 
equine matters. I have not only the satisfaction ©f 
using those hints, I allow myself the inference that 
where there is no criticism on like points I have made 
no mistake. 

I should be much obliged to Mr. Simpson— whom I 
am glad that Gwendolen has captivated — if he would 
rate the printers a little about their want of spacing. 

I am anxious that my pK)or heroes and heroines should 
have all the advantage that paper and print can give 
them. 

It will perhaps be a little comfort to you to know 
that poor Gwen is spiritually saved, but “so as by 
fire.” Don’t you see the process already beginning? 

I have no doubt you do, for you are a wide-smake 



U):] Miss LruH's at Leamington. [Thr Vmmr, 

IfhtL climate to expect good writing in 1 Skat- 

morning and splashy roads in the afternoon 
hfciv, *H/s. Is just typical of the alternation from frigid to flaccid 
h\ the author’s bodily system, likely to give a corre- 
sponding variety to the style. 

I'ufslr^ ^ under the pressure of other 

!liu Nuv, ^‘dlers, like a frog from under the water, to sctul you 
iH/S' my November greeting. My silence through the rest 
of the months makes you esteem me the more, I hope, 
seeing that you yourself hate letter-writing—a remark- 
able exception to the rule that people like doing what 
they can do well, if one can call that a rule of which 
the reverse seems more frequent — namely, tliat they like 
doing what they do ill. 

We stayed till nearly the end of September at the 
house we had taken in Hertfordshire. After that we 
went into Wales for a fortnight, and were uncler um- 
brellas nearly the whole time, 

I wonder if you all remember an old governess of 
mine who used to visit me at Foleshill — a Mbs Lewis ? 
I have found her out. She is living at Leamington, 
very poor as well as old, but cheerful, and so delighted 
to be remembered with gratitude. How very old we 
are all getting 1 But I hope you don’t mind it any 
more than I do. One secs so many contemporaries 
that one is well in the fashion. The approach of parting 
is the bitterness of age. 

^ouv letter is an agreeable tonic, very much needed, 
niacit- for that wretched hindennnee of a cold last week has 

NVdOCl, 15th . 

Dec. 1875. trailed after it a senes of headaches worse tlian itself. 
An additional impre.ssion, like Mr, Langford’s, of the 
two volumes is really valuable, as a sign that I have 

not so far in rAlntion tn a vnriAfxr aT 
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as long as anything remains to do ; and it always seems 
to me that the worst difficulty is still to come. In the 
sanest, soberest judgment, however, I think the third ’1875- 
volume (which I have not yet finished) would be re- 
garded as the difficult bridge. I will not send you any 
more MS. until I can send the whole of vol, iii. 

We think that Mr. Simpson has conducted our Aus- 
tralian business admirably. Remembering that but 
for his judgment and consequent activity we might 
have got no publication at all in that quarter, we may 
well be content with 

Mr. Lewes has not got the Life of Heine, and will be 
much pleased and obliged by your gift. 

Major Lockhart’s lively letter gives one a longing 
for the fresh, breezy life and fine scenery it conjures 
up. You must let me know when there is a book of 
his, because when I have done my own I shall like to 
read something else by him. I got much pleasure out 
of the two books I did read. But when I am writing, 
or only thinking of writing, fiction of my own, I can- 
not ri.sk the reading of other English fiction. I was 
obliged to tell Anthony Trollope so when he sent me 
the first part of his Prime Minister,” though this 
must seem sadly ungracious to those who don’t share 
my susceptibilities. 

Apparently there are wild reports about the subject- 
matter of “Deronda” — among the rest, that it repre- 
sents French life I But that is hardly more ridiculous 
than the supposition that after refusing to go to Amer- 
ica, I should undertake to describe society there ! It 
is wonderful how ^‘Micldlemarch” keeps afloat in peo- 
ple’s minds. Somebody told me that Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick said it was a bold thing to write another book 
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fo'^john incalculableness of the public reception in the 

wio^d, isth instance. I think I have heard you say that the 
Dec. 1875. chief result of your ample experience has been to con- 
vince you of that incalculableness. 

What a blow for Miss Thackeray — the death of that 
sister to whom she was so closely bound in affection. 

25. — After our return from Wales in October I 
grew better and wrote with some success. For the 
last three weeks, however, I have been suffering from 
a cold and its effects so as to be unable to make any 
progress. Meanwhile the two first volumes of “ Daniel 
Deronda arc in print, and the first book is to be pub- 
lished on February ist. I have thought very poorly 
of it myself throughout, but George and the Black- 
woods are full of satisfaction in it. Each part as I see 
it before me im werderi seems less likely to be any- 
thing else than a failure; but I see on looking back 
this morning — Christmas Day — that I really was in 
worse health and suffered equal depression about 
“ Romola and, so far as I have recorded, the same 
thing seems to be true of Middlemarch.’* 

I have finished the fifth book, but am not far on in 
the sixth, as I hoped to have been ; the oppression un- 
der which I have been laboring having positively sus- 
pended my power of writing anything that I could feel 
satisfaction in. 


SUMMARY. 

JANUARY, 1873, TO UECEMBER, 1875. 
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1873 - 75 -] Summary of Chapter XVIL 

young life — Letter to John Blackwood — Want of a Conservative 
leader — Letter to Mr. Burne-Jones — The function of art — Pur- 
pose in art — “ Iphigenia in Aulis ’’—Letter to Mrs. Congreve- 
Welcoming her home — Letter to Mrs. William Smith on women 
at Cambridge — Visit to Mr. Frederic Myers at Cambridge — 
Meets Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Edmund Gurney, Mr, 
Balfour, and Mr. Lyttelton, and Mrs. and Miss Huth— Letter to 
Mrs. Bray — Death of Miss Rebecca Franklin — Visit to the 
Master of Balliol — Meets Mr. and Mrs. Charles Roundell — Pro- 
fessor Green — Max Muller — Thomson, the Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge — Nine-weeks’ trip to the Continent — Letter to 
Mrs. Congreve from Homburg — Fontainebleau, Plombieres, and 
Luxeuil— Two months’ stay at Bickley — Letter to Mrs. Cross on 
journey abroad and Blackbrook — Letter to John Blackwood — 
New edition of “ Middlemarch ” — A real Lowick in a midland 
county — Cheap editions — Letter to Mrs. Cross on the pleasures 
of the country and on Mr. Henry Sidgwick — Letter to Mrs. Peter 
Taylor — House in the country — Letter to J. W. Cross on con- 
formity — Letter to John Blackwood — Interruptions of town life — 
Simmering towards another book — Berlin reading “Middle- 
march” — Ashantee war — Letter to Madame Bodichon — The 
George Howards — ^John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography — Letter to 
Mrs. Cross on Christmas invitation — Dr. Andrew Clark — Letter 
to Mrs, Bray on stupidity of readers — Letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor 
— Retrospect of 1873 — Sales of “Middlemarch” and “Spanish 
Gypsy ” — Letter to Mrs. William Smith — “ Plain living and high 
thinking” — Letter to John Blackwood — Conservative reaction — 
Cheaper edition of novels — Lord Lytton’s “Fables” — Dickens’s 
Life and biography in general — Letter to John Blackwood — Vol- 
ume of ppems — Letter to Mrs. Bray — Motives for children — Let- 
ter to Miss Hennell — Francis Newman — George Dawson — “The 
Legend of Jubal and other Poems” published — “Symposium” 
•written — Letter to Miss Mary Cross thanking her for a vase — 
Letter to Mrs. Cross — Delight in country — Letter to John Black- 
wood — Threatened restoration of the empire in France — “Brew- 
ing” “Deronda” — Letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor on Mrs. Nassau 
Senior’s report — Letter to Mrs. William Smith on consolations in 
loss — Letter to Madame Bodichon — No disposition to melan- 
choly — Letter to Mrs. Burne-Jones — The serious view of life— 
Letter to Tohn Blackwood — Tustifications for writing — Dean Lid- 
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dell — Letter to Mrs. Stowe — Goethe’s mysticism — Lettei lo Miss 
Hennell — Visit to Six-Mile Bottom — Paris and the Ardennes — 
Bank of England and Woolwich Arsenal — Letter to Mrs. Pon- 
sonby — The idea of God an exaltation of human goodness — Vision 
of others’ needs — Ground of moral action — Need of altruism— 
The power of the will — Difficulties of thought — Sales of books— 
Retrospect of 1874 — Letter to Francis Otter on his engagement 
"—Letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor — Note- writing — Home for girls — 
Letter to Mrs. Ponsanby— Value of early religious experience— 
Limitations of scientists — Letter to John Blackwood — Kinglake’s 
“Crimea”— Discipline of war— “ Rasselas Miss Thackeray— 
Anthony Trollope — Letter to Mrs. Ponsonby — Desire to know 
the difficulties of others — Companion in the struggle of thought 
— Mr. Spencer’s teaching — The value of poets — Emotion blend- 
ing with thought — Letter to Mrs. William Smith— Her memoir — 
Letter to Mrs. Burne-Jones — ^The world of light and speech — 
Letter to Mrs. Peter Taylor — Rickmansworth — Letter to F. Har- 
rison asking for consultation — Letter to J. W. Cross — ‘“ The 
Elms” — Depression — Letter to Mrs. Ponsonby — The Brewing 
interest — Conciliation of necessitarianism with will — Innate ideas 
— Death of Herbert Lewes — Trip to Wales — Letter to John 
Blackwood — Not satisfied with “Deronda” — Letter to Mrs. Peter 
Taylor — Mode of publication of books — Letter to John Black- 
wood — Gwendolen — Letter to Miss Hennell — Miss Lewis — Letter 
to John Blackwood — Impressions of “Deronda” — Major Lock- 
hart— Depression about “Deronda.” 



CHAPTER xvrir. 

We have just come in from Weybridge, but are go- Letter to 
ing to take refuge there again on Monday for a fewBiacU- 
days more of fresh air and long, breezy afternoon March/ 
walks. Many thanks for your thoughtfulness in send- 
ing me the cheering account of sales. 

Mr. Lewes has not heard any complaints of not un- 
derstanding Gwendolen, but a strong partisanship for 
and against her. My correspondence about the mis- 
quotation of Tennyson has quieted itself since the 
fifth letter. But one gentleman has written me a very 
pretty note, taxing me with having wanted insight into 
the technicalities of Newmarket, when I made Lush 
say, ‘‘I will take odds.” He judges that 1 should 
have written, “ I will lay odds.” On the other hand, 
another expert contends that the case is one in which 
Lush would be more likely to say, “ I will take odds.” 

What do you think ? I told my correspondent that I 
had a dread of being righteously pelted with mistakes 
that would make a cairn above me — a monument and 
a warning to people who write novels without being 
omniscient and infallible. 

Mr, Lewes is agitating himself over a fifth reading 
of revise, Book VL, and says he finds it more inter- 
esting than on any former reading. It is agreeable to 
have a home criticism of this kind ! But I am deep 
in the fourth volume, and cannot any longer care 
about what is past and done for — the passion of the 
moment is as much as I can live in. 



icjH .SV> Garnet HWsr/rf. [Thk Trioky, 

Lt^tin to We had beautiful skies with our cold, and only now 
black- and then a snow shower. It is grievous to read of 

^^OlHl,^7U^l • It #* 1 

Mairii, the siilTenn^ elsewhere from Hoods. 

I am well pleased that “Deronda’’ touches you. I 
n Tiidl'Si, prefer the chapter about Mirah’s find- 

ii'uch ^ history in Tart 

»HA ’ III., whicli has just been published. 

We want very much to get away, but I fear we shall 
hardly l)e able to start till the end of May. At pres- 
ent we think of the Maritime Alps as a destination 
for the warm summer — if we have such a season this 
year 5 but we shall wander a little on our way thither, 
and not feel bound to accomplish anything in particu- 
lar. Meanwhile we are hearing some nice music oc- 
casionally, and wc are going to see Tennyson’s play, 
which i.s to be given on the 15th. H'he occasion will 
be very interesting, and I should be very sorry to 
mis.s it. 

We have been getting a little refreshment from two 
flights between Sundays to Weybridge. Jiut we have 
had the good a little drained from us by going out to 
dinner two clays in succession. At Sir James Paget’s 
I was much interested to find that a gentle-looking, 
clear-eyed, neatly-made man was Sir Garnet Wolselcy ; 
and I had some talk with him, which quite confirmed 
the impression of him as one of those men who have 
a power of command by dint of their sweet temj)er, 
calm demeanor, and unswerving resolution. The next 
subject that has filled our chat lately has been the 
Blue Book on Vivisection, which you would like to 
look into, There is a great deal of matter for reficc^ 
tlon in the evidence on the subject, and some good 
points have been lately put in print, and conversation 
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fessor Clifford told us the other Sunday that Huxley 
complained of his sufferings from “ the profligate lying 
of virtuous womem’^ 

April 12 . — On February ist began the publication 
of “ Deronda,” and the interest of the public, strong 
from the first, appears to have increased with Book 
III. The day before yesterday I sent off Book VI L 
The success of the work at present is greater than 
that of Middlemarch up to the corresponding point 
of publication. What will be the feeling of the pub- 
lic as the story advances I am entirely doubtful. The 
Jewish element seems to me likely to satisfy nobody. 
I am in rather better health — having, perhaps, profited 
by some eight days’ change at Weybridge. 

Your sympathetic letter is a welcome support to me 
in the rather depressed condition which has come upon 
me from the effect, I imagine, of a chill taken in the 
sudden change from mildness to renewed winter. You 
can understand how trying it is to have a week of 
incompetence at the present stage of affairs. I am 
rather concerned to see that the part is nearly a sheet 
smaller than any of the other parts. But Books V. 
and VI. are proportionately thick. It seemed inad- 
missible to add anything after the scene with Gwen- 
dolen ; and to stick anything in not necessary to de- 
velopment between the foregoing chapters is a form 
of matter in the wrong place ’’ particularly repulsive 
to my authorship’s sensibility. 

People tell us that the book is enormously discussed, 
and I must share with you rather a neat coincidence 
which pleased us last week. Perhaps you saw what 
Mr. Lewes told me of — namely, that [a critic] opined 
that the scenes between Lush and Grandcourt were 
not vraisemhlahle — were of the imnerioiis feminine, not 
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Letter to the mascuHne, character. Tust afterwards Mr. Lewes 

Black- was chatting with a friend who, without having read 

wood, i8th n 

April, 1876. the [criticism] or having the subject in the least led 
up to by Mr. Lewes, said that he had been at Lady 
Waldegraves’, where the subject of discussion had been 
“ Deronda and Bernal Osborne, delivering himself 
on the book, said that the very best parts were the 
scenes between Grandcourt and Lush. Don’t you 
think that Bernal Osborne has seen more of the 
Grandcourt and Lush life than that critic has seen ? 
But several men of experience have put their fingers 
on those scenes as having surprising verisimilitude ; 
and I naturally was peculiarly anxious about such tes- 
timony, where my construction was founded on a less 
direct knowledge. 

We are rather vexed, now it is too late, that I did 
not carry out a sort of incipient intention to expunge 
a motto from Walt Whitman which I inserted in Book 
IV. Of course the whole is irrevocable by this time ; 
but I should have otherwise thought it worth while to 
have a new page, not because the motto itself is ob- 
jectionable to me — it was one of the finer things which 
had clung to me from among his writings — but be- 
cause, since I quote so few poets, my selection of a 
motto from Walt Whitman might be taken as a sign 
of a special admiration, which I am very far from feel- 
ing. How imperfectly one’s mind acts in proof-read- 
ing ! Mr. Lewes had taken up Book IV. yesterday to 
re-read it for his pleasure merely; and though he had 
read it several times before, he never till yesterday 
made a remark against taking a motto from Walt 
Whitman, I, again, had continually had an appetency 
towards removing the motto, and had never carried it 
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over me about what has bee7i done, when I am o ecu- Letter to 
pied with what is being done. J3iack- 

^ >voocl, i8th 

. People in their eagerness about my characters are April, 1876. 
quite angry, it appears, when their own expectations 
are not fulfilled— angry, for example, that Gwendolen 
accepts Grandcourt, etc., etc. 

One reader is sure that Mirah is going to die very 
soon, and, I suppose, will be disgusted at her remain- 
ing alive. Such are the reproaches to which I make 
myself liable. However, that you seem to share Mr. 

Lewes’s strong feeling of Book VIL being no fall- 
ing off in intensity makes me brave. Only endings 
are inevitably the least satisfactory part of any work 
in which there is any merit of development 

I forgot to say that the “tephillin’’ are the small 
leather bands or phylacteries, inscribed with supreme- 
ly sacred words, which the Jew binds on his arms and 
head during prayer. 

Any periphrasis which would be generally infelli- 
gible would be undramatic j and I don’t much like ex- 
planatory footnotes in a poem or story. But I must 
consider what I can do to remedy the unintelligibility. 

The printers have sadly spoiled the beautiful Greek 
name Kalonymos, which was the name of a celebrated 
family of scholarly Jews, transplanted from Italy into 
Germany in mediaeval times. But my writing was in 
fault. 

Your letter was one of the best cordials I could Letter to 

Mrs. H. n. 

have. Is there anything that cheers and strengthens 
more than the sense of another’s worth and tender- 
ness ? And it was that sense that your letter stirred 
in me, not only by the words of fellowship and eiv 
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L«ttrr (o 
Mrn. II. n. 

Sluwcf, Mil 
Mfly, 


Jlfn\ Shnve and ^^Dcronda.'^ [Tnu Priory, 

experiencCv I luul felt it Ion|? since I had heard o£ 
your and the Professor's well-being ; but I need not 
say one word to you of the reasons why I am not 
active towards my distant friends cjccept in thought. 
I da think of them, and have a tenacious memory of 
every little sign they have given me. Please oftcr rny 
reverential love to the Professor, and tell him I am 
ruthlessly proud that I kept him out of his bed, I 
hope that both you and he will continue to be inter- 
ested in my spiritual children. My cares for them 
are nearly at an end, and in a few weeks we expect to 
set out on a Continental journey, as the sort of relax- 
ation which carries one most thoroughly away from 
studies and social claims. You rightly divine that I 
am a little overdone, but my fatigue is due not to any 
excess of work so mucli a.s to the vicissitudes of emr 
long winter, which have affected me severely as they 
have done all delicate people. U is true that some 
nervous wear, such as you know well, from the excite- 
ment of writing, may have made me more susceplible 
to knife-like winds and sudden chills. 

Though you tenderly forbade me to write in answer 
to your letter, I like to do it in these minutes when I 
happen to be free, lest hinderances should come in tliu 
indefinite future. I am the happier for thinking that 
you will have had this little bit of a letter to assure 
you that the sweet rain of your affection did not fall 
on a sandy place. 

I make a delightful picture of your life in your 
orange-grove — taken care of by dear daughters. Cli- 
mate enters into wv life with an influence the reverse 
of what I like to think of in yours. Sunlight and 
sweet air make a new creature of me. But we can- 
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try, which holds the roots of our moral and social 
life. One fears to become seliish and emotionally 
withered by living abroad, and giving up the numer- 
ous connections with fellow countrymen and women 
whom one can further a little towards both public 
and private good. 

I wonder whether you ever suffered much from 
false writing (about your biography and motives) in 
the "newspapensw I dare say that pro-slavery prints 
did not spare you. But I vShould be glad to think 
that there was less impudent romancing about you 
as a eiti)ye)mc of the States than there appears to be 
about me as a stranger. But it is cliincult for us 
English, who have not spent any time in the United 
States, to know* the rank that is given to the various 
newspapers j and we may make the mistake of giving 
emphasis to some American journalism which is with 
you as unknown to respectable minds as any low- 
class newspai^er with us. 

When we come back from our journeying, 1 shall 
be interesting myself in the MS. and proofs of my 
husband’s third volume of his Broblems, which will 
then go to press, and shall plunge myself into the 
mysteries of our nervous tissue as the Xh^ofessor has 
been doing into the mysteries of the Middle Ages. I 
have a cousinship with him in that taste — but how to 
find space in one’s life for all the subjects that solicit 
one ? My studies have lately kept me away from the 
track of my husband’s researches, and 1 feel behind- 
hand in my wifely sympathies. You know the pleas- 
ure of such interchange -^husband and wife each 
keeping to their own work, but loving to have cogni- 
zance of the other’s course. 


I.ettcr to 
Mi‘«, H. n 

vSiowc, 
May, iS/t). 
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IkromW Finishett [Thk I’riory, 


accept my aiTectit>nate respect, and believe me always 
yours with love. 

Jf^unai, 3.~Ho(>k V. publisived a week aj^o. (rrowing 

tmeresl in the public, and growing sale, which has 
from the beginning exceeded that of Middlemarch;” 
the Jewish part apparently creating strong interest. 
f.«n«rici 'Phe useful “companion/’ which your loving care 
Crmi. id has had marked with my initials, will go with me, and be 
a constant sign of the givers precious allectiun, winch 
you have expressed in words such as 1 most value. 

Even success needs its consolations. Wide effect.s 
are rarely other than superficial, and would breed a 
miserable scepticism about one’s work if it were not 
now and then for an earnest assurance such a.s you 
give me that there arc lives in wliich the work lias 
done Hometiilng “ to strengthen the good and miligate 
the evil.” 

I am pursuetl to the last witli some Ixidily trouble 
•»--this week it has been sore throat. Hut I am 
emerging, and you may think of me next week us 
raising my ** Ebenexer/* 

Love and blessings to you all 

The manuscript of Daniel Deronda” bears 
the following in.scription : 

rny dear Husband, (leorge Henry Lewes, 

WmUing me like lo taic more rich in hope, 

Bwiring tl\k man’s* art and that man’^ ^eape, 

'WUh what I mtmt enjny cuntented lea^i ; 

Y©t in thene thoughtu myself almost despising 

Haply I think on thee««“and then my state 
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1876.] Trip to the Continent, 

yiine 10. — We set ofT on our journey, inlctulin^ 
go to San Martino Lantosc in the Marithuc Aii)H. 

But I was ill at Aix, where the heat had become 
presaivc, and we turned northwards after making a 
pilgrimage to Les Charmettus - stayed a few ilays at 
Lausanne, then at Vcvey, where again 1 was ill ; then 
by Berne and Zurich to RagatJ?, where we were Ixuli 
set up sufficiently to enjoy our life. After Ragal/ liJ 
Heidelberg, the Klonthal, SchalTluiusen, St. lll.isien 
in the Black Forest, and (lien home by Strasburg, 
Nancy, and Amiens, arriving September i, 

After nuicli travelling we seem to have re.u heil 
right place for our health and comfort, and as we ui.Hk 
hope to stay here for at least a fortnight, I have begun 
to entertain selfish thoughts about you arul the possi 
bility of having news from you. Our month's absuiu'c 
seems long to us — filled with various scenes and vari- 
ous ailments — but to you, I dare say, tlic rcfiucst for 
a letter to tell us wlial ha.s happened will seem to 
have come before there is anything pariicular to tell. 

'On our arriving at Aix the eifcct of railway tr.ivcl- 
ling and heat on me warned us to renounce our la'oj- 
cct of going to the Maritime Alps and to torn not tlo 
ward j so after Vesting at Aix we went to C'luunbdry, 
just to make a pilgrimage to Les Charmettes, and 
then set our faces northward, staying at beautiful 
Lausanne and Vevey for a week, and then coming on 
by easy stages to this nook in the mountain.s. In 
spite of illness we have had much enjoyment of tite 
lovely scenery wc have been dwelling in ever .since 
we entered .'Savoy, where one gets what I most delight 
in — the combination of rich, well ■ cultivated land, 
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'^The Curi'' at Ragats. [Tim Prior?, 


tetter to This place seems to be one of the quietest baths 
i?ac}c- possible. Such fashion as there is, is of a (icrmati) 
July, X876, unimposiner kind ; and the King of Saxony, who is at 
gat«. the twin hotel with this, is, I imagine, a much quieter 
kind of eminence than a London stock^^brokcn At 
present the company seems to be almost exclusively 
Swiss and German, but all the a[)pliances for living 
and carrying on the **cure” are tiioroughly generous 
and agreeablcv We rose at five thi.s mornings drank 
our glasses of warm water, and walked till a quarter 
to seven, then breakfasted j and from half-past eight 
to eleven, walked to Bad Pfeffers and back itgain, 
along a magnificent ravine where the Tamine boils 
down beneath a tremendous wall of rock, and where 
it is interesting to sec the electric telegraph leaping 
from the summit, crossing the gulf, and then (|uietly 
running by the roadside till it leaps upward again to 
the opposite summit 

You may consider us as generally ill-informed, and 
as ready to make much of a little news as any old 
provincial folk in the day.s when the stage^'txich 
brought a single London paper to the village Crown 
or Red Lion. Wc have known (hat Hervia has de^ 
dared war against Turkey, and that Harriet Martineau 
is dead as well as Ceoi^ge HaiuL 

Our weather lias been uniformly .splendid since we 
left Paris, with the exception of some storms, which 
have conveniently laid the dust 
0 Wc reached home only lust night, and had scarcely 
our much-needed dinner before a parcel was 
‘ which proved to be ‘‘Daniel Deronda'* in 
■'Volumes, and various letters with other 
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which have at present only gone to swell a heap 
I mean to make acquaintance with very slowly. Mr. 

Lewes, however, is more eager than I, and he has just Sept.\i7<^ 
brought up to me a letter which has certainly grati- 
fied me more than anything else of the sort I ever 
received. It is from Dr. Hermann Adler, the Chief 
Rabbi here, expressing his ‘‘warm appreciation of the 
fidelity with which some of the best traits of the Jew- 
ish character have been depicted by ’’ etc., etc. I think 
this will gratify you. 

We are both the better for our journey, and I con- 
sider myself in as good case as I can ever reasonably 
expect. We can’t be made young again, and must 
not be surprised that infirmities recur in spite of 
mineral waters and air 3000 feet above the sea-level. 

After Ragatx, we stayed at Stachelberg and Klonthal 
’ — two lovely places, where an English face is seldom 
seen. Another delicious spot, where the air is fit for 
the gods of Epicurus, is St. Blasien, in the Schwarz- 
wald, where also we saw no English or American 
visitors, except such as ubernachten there and pass on. 

We have done exploits in walking, usually taking four 
or five hours of it daily. 

I hope that you and yours have kept well and have 
enjoyed the heat rather than suffered from it. I con- 
fess myself glad to think that this planet has not be- 
come hopelessly chilly. Draughts and chills are my 
enemies, and but for them I should hardly ever be 
ailing. 

The four volumes look very handsome on the out- 
side. Please thank Mr. William Blackwood for many 
kind notes he wrote me in the days of MS. and proofs-—^ 
not one of which I ever answered or took notice of 
except for my own behoof. 



:!o8 Enjoy tncnt of Home. [The Pr: 

Letter to We Q;ot heme again last Friday, much strengthi 

Botiiciion, by our journey, notwithstanding vicissitudes. I 

6tli Sept< • I . ■* * e 1 

1876. pose you Will not be in town for ages to come, I 
let you know that I am here in case you have 
thing to say to me by letter-*- about “objects/* 
After leaving Ragatz we still kept in eastern Swl 
land, in high valleys unvisited by the English ; 
in our homeward line of travel we paused in 
Schwarzwald at St, Blasicn, which is a Lu/i^ku, 
green hills and pines, with their tops as still as 
were the abode of the gods, 

But imagine how we enjoy being at home i 
in our own chairs, with the -familiar faces g| 
us smiles which are not expecting change in j 
pieces I 

We are both pretty well, but of course not cun 
all infinnities. Death is the only physician, the i 
ow of his valley the only journeying that w'ill cir 
of age and the gathering fatigue of yeans, Sfi 
arc thoroughly lively and ‘‘spry/^ 

I hope that the liot summer has passed agrei 
for you and not been unfavorable to your heali 
comfort Of course a little news of you will ba 
come, even if you don't particularly want to say 
thing to me. 

i,eiterto My blussing on you for your sweet letter, wh 

HjxUdmn, count among the luessiugs giveu to me. Yes. \ 

»876. ' cn can do much for the other women (and me 
come. My impression of the good there is in ul 
selfish efforts is continually strengthened, Dout 
many a ship is drowned on expeditions of disci 
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We are going into Cambridgeshire this week, and Letter to 

, . , , . - . . , Madame 

are watching the weather with private views. BodicUon, 

I have had some very interesting letters both from 1876. 
Jews and from Christians about ‘‘ Deronda.^^ Part 
of the scene at the club is translated into Hebrew in 
a German-Jewish newspaper. On the other hand, a 
Christian (highly accomplished) thanks me for em^ 
bodying the principles by which Christ wrought and 
will conquer. This is better than the laudation of 
readers who cut the book up into scraps, and talk of 
nothing in it but Gwendolen. I meant everything in 
the book to be related to everything else there. 

I quite enter into Miss Jekyll’s view of negative 
beauty. Life tends to accumulate “messes^’ about 
one, and it is hard to rid one’s self of them because 
of the associations attached, I get impatient some- 
times, and long, as Andrew Fairservice would say, to 
kaim off the fleas,” as one does in a cathedral spoiled 
by monuments out of keeping with the pillars and 
walls. 

I had felt it long before you let me have some news Letter to 
of you. How could you repeat deliberately that bad 
dream of your having made yourself “objectionable ?” 

I will answer for it that you were never objectionable 
to any creature except perhaps to your own self — a 
too modest and shrinking self. I trusted in your un- 
derstanding last spring that I was glad to hear from 


^ This was a visit to Six-Mile Bottom, where M. Turgnenieff, 
who was a very highly valued friend of Mr. and Mrs. Lewes, had 
come to compare his experiences of Russian and English sport. 
I remember George Eliot telling me that she had never met any 
literary man whose society she enjoyed so thoroughly and so un- 
restrainedly as she did that of M. Turguenieff. They had -n- 


t,i?Ui?r 
INln. ^\'m. 
SiuUli,t4ili 
Ucl. 


210 in Ilcalih front [ Tm: Pkioky, 

my friends willumt havinjjf to make the elTort of an- 
swerinj^, when answering was not deinaiulcd for prac- 
tical purposes. My health was not good, and i was 
ahsorbed as to my workii^g power, though not as to 
my interest and sympathy. 

You have been in my mind of late, not only on 
your own account but in alTcctionate association with 
our clear Mrs, Ruck, whose accjuaintancc 1 owe to 
you. 

On my return from abroad I found among my heap 
of letters a delightful one from her, written, I think, 
at the end of June, us bright and cheering as the hills 
under the summer sky. And only a day or two after 
we saw that sad news in the Times, I tliink of her 
beaiUifui, open face, with the marks of grief ui)on it. 
WJiy did you write me such a brief letter, telling me 
nothing about your own life? I am a poor corre- 
spondent, and have to answer many letters from peo- 
ple less interesting to me than you are. Will you not 
indulge me by writing more to me than you expect 
me to write to you ? That would be geiierous. We 
both came back the better for our three months’ jour- 
neying, though I was so ill after we had got to the 
south that we thought of returning, and went north- 
ward in that expectation. But Ragalz set me up, so 
far as I expect to be set up, and we greatly enjoyed 
our fresh glimpses of Swiss scenery. 

Mr. Lewes is now printing his third volume of 
^‘Problems of Life and Mind,'’ and is, as usual, very 
happy over his work. He shares my interest in 
everything that relates to you ; and be assured -will 
you not ? — that such interest will always be warm in 
us. I shall not, while 1 live, cease to be yours afleo 


1876.] Circulation of Books. 21 1 

Oct. 20. — Looking into accounts apropos of an offer Joumai, 
from Blackwood for another ten years of copyright, I 
find that before last Christmas there had been dis- 
tributed 24,577 copies of “ Middlemarch.*’ 

Evermore thanks ” for your last letter, full of gen- Letter to 

. , ^ Mrs. H. B 

erous sympathy that can afford to be frank. Thestowe,^ 
lovely photograph of the grandson will be carefully 1876. 
preserved. It has the sort of beauty which seems to 
be peculiarly abundant in America, at once rounded 
and delicate in form. 

I do hope you will be able to carry out your wish 
to visit your son at Bonn, notwithstanding that heavy 
crown of years that your dear Rabbi has to carry. If 
the sea voyage could be borne without much disturb- 
ance, the land journey might be made easy by taking 
it in short stages — the plan we always pursue in trav- 
elling. You see I have an interested motive in wish- 
ing you to come to Europe again, since I can’t go to 
America. But I enter thoroughly into the disinclina- 
tion to move when there are studies that make each 
day too short. If we were neighbors, I should be in 
danger of getting troublesome to the revered Orien- 
talist, with all kinds of questions. 

As to the Jewish element in “Deronda,” I expected 
from first to last, in writing it, that it would create 
much stronger resistance, and even repulsion, than it 
has actually met with. But precisely because I felt 
that the usual attitude of Christians towards Jews is 
— I hardly know whether to say more impious or 
more stupid when viewed in the light of their pro- 
fessed principles, I therefore felt urged to treat Jews 


1 This letter is in acknowledgment 
Beecher Stowe on “Daniel Deronda.” 
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.«?ympathy and understanding as my nature 
'and knowledge could attain to. Moreover, not only 
Tif^, ' towards the Jews, but towards all Oriental peoples 
with whom we English come in contact, a spirit of 
arrogance and contemptuous dictalorialucss is o])» 
serv'able which has become a national disgrace to us. 
There is nothing 1 should cure more to do, if it were 
possible, than to rouse the imagination of men and 
women to a vision of human claims in those races of 
their fellow men who most difTer from them in ciiS“ 
toms and beliefs, but towards the Hebrews we west- 
ern people, who have been reared in Christianity, 
have a peculiar debt, and, whether we acknowledge it 
or not, a peculiar thoroughness of fellowship in relig- 
ious and moral sentiment. Can anything be more 
disgusting than to hear people called “eclucatiur’ 
making small jokes about eating ham, and showing 
themselves empty of any real knowledge as to the re- 
lation of their own social and religious life to the his- 
tory of the people they think themselves witty in in- 
sulting? They hardly know that Christ was a Jew. 
And I find men, educated, supposing that Clirist 
spoke Greek. To my feeling, this deadness to the 
history which has prepared half our world for us, tliis 
inability to find interest in any form of life that is not 
clad in the same coat-tails and flounces as our own, 
lies very close to tiie worst kind of irreligion. I’lie 
best that can be said of it is, that it is a sign of 
the intellectual narrowness — in plain English, the 
stupidity — which is still the average mark of our 
culture. 

Yes, I expected more aversion than I have found. 
But I was happily independent in material things, 
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any standard except that of trying to do my best in Letter to 
what seemed to me most needful to be done, and I stSve, ’ 
s.um up with the writer of the Book of Maccabees — ^876. 

“ If I have done w^ell and as befits the subject, it is 
what I desired ; and if I have done ill, it is what I 
could attain unto.’^ 

You are in the middle of a more glorious autumn 
than ours, but we, too, are having now and then a lit- 
tle sunshine on the changing woods. I hope that I 
am right in putting the address from which you wrote 
to me on the 25th September, so that my note may 
not linger away from you, and leave you to imagine 
me indifferent or negligent. 

Please offer my reverent regard to Mr. Stowe. 

We spent three months in East Switzerland, and 
are the better for it. 

Any one who knows from experience what bodily 

infirmity is — how it spoils life even for those whoHenneii, 
^ ^ 22d Nov, 

have no other trouble — gets a little impatient of 1876. 
healthy complainants, strong enough for extra work 
and ignorant of indigestion. I at least should be in- 
clined to scold the discontented young people who 
tell me in one breath that they never have anything 
the matter with them, and that life is not worth hav- 
ing, if I did not remember my own young discontent. 

It is remarkable to me that I have entirely lost my 
personal melancholy. I often, of course, have melan- 
choly thoughts about the destinies of my fellow creat- 
ures, but I am never in that mood of sadness which 
used to be my frequent visitant even in the midst of 
external happiness ; and this, notwithstanding a very 
vivid sense that life is declining and death close at 
hand. We are waiting with some expectation for 
Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, which, I fancy, will 
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r.eitcrio lie chiinniiiK so far as her younger and less renowned 

Miss Sara , . , . , 

Hemidi» life extcucls, AH bioe:raphy (hminislies m interest 

aacl Nov. , , , , , . i * 

*87&* when the subject has won celebrity— tjr scime repu- 
tation that hardly comes up to celebrity, JhU auto- 
biography at least saves a man nr woman that the 
world is curious about from the imbhcation of a string 
of mistakes called “Memoirs.” It would be nice if 
we could be a trio— I mean you, (!ara, and I— chat- 
ting together for an hour as we used to tlo wlum I 
had walked over the hill to see you. But that pleas- 
ure belongs to “ the days that are no more.’* Will 
you believe that an accomplished man some years 
ago said to me that he saw no place for the exercise 
of resignation when there was no personal divine will 
contemplated as ordaining sorrow or privation? He 
is not yet aware that he is getting okl and needing 
that unembittered compliance c»f soul with the inevi- 
table which seems to me a full enough meaning fur 
tlie word ‘‘resignation.” 

journalf Bec* X.— Since we came home at the beginning of 
September 1 have been made aware of mucli repug- 
nance or else indifference towards the Jewlsli part of 
“Deronda/’ and of some hostile as well us adverse 
reviewing. On the other hand, there liave Ikhu) the 
strongest expressions of interest, some persons ud^ 
hcring to the opinion, started during the early num- 
bers, that the book is my best. Delightful leltcjrs 
have here and there been sent to me ; and the sale 
both in America and in England has been an unmis- 
takable guarantee that the public has been touched. 
Words of gratitude have come from Jews and Jew- 
esses, and these are certain signs that I may have 
contributed my mite to a good result. 'Fhe sale hith- 



£2 2S, fourvolunu’ form, ]>ut wo do not oxiHu-t an Journal 
etiual siicooss for tho o;:uinea edition which has lately 
been issiied. 

J)e(\ IK— We have jhist hoiij;ht a house in Surrey, 
ami t!)ink of it as inakin;; a serit)us ohange in our life 
—namely, that wo shall rmally settle there and give 
up town. 

'rids was a oliarming house— 'riu: Uoights, Wit- 
ley, near (Jotlalndng. U stands on a gentle hill 
overlooking a lov(dy bit of characteristic ICnglish 
scenery. In the hnrgrouiid green lields, prettily 
iiiuhcred, undulate up to the high gvoutul of I lasle- 
mere in front, with illackdown (where 'IVnnyson 
lives) on the left hand, ami Hind Head on the 
right™‘^ UtdglUs that laugh with corn in August^ 
or lift the plough team against the sky in Septem- 
ber.’’ Helow, the white steam pennon flies along 
in the hollow, *rhe walks and drives in the neigh- 
borlu>od are enchanting. A land of pine-woods 
and copses, village greens ami lieather- covered 
hills, with the most delicious old red or gray brick, 
timbered cottages nestling among creeping roses; 
tlie sober-ccdorcd tiles of their nrofs, ctn'ered with 
lichen, offering a perpetual harmony to the eye. 

The only want in the landscape is the want of 
flowing water. Al>out the house there are some 
eight or nine acres of pleasure ground and gar- 
dens. It quite fiilfdleti all expectations, as regards 
beauty and convtnuence of situation, though I am 
not quite sure tluU it wius bracing enough for 
health, 

Dec, 15,-“ At the beginidng of this week 1 had cleep>inifii 
satisfaction from reading in the Times the report of a 
lecture on Daniel Dcrouda/’ delivered by Dr. Her- 
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mann Adler to ihu Ju^Yish working •'men — a Iceturo 
sliowing nuich insight and implying an cxpctaation of 
serious benefit. Since then I have had a dtdighlful 
letter from the Jewish 'rheological Seminary at Bres- 
lau, written by an American Jew named Isaacs, who 
excuses himself for expressing his feeling of gratitude 
on reading “ Deronda,” utul assures me of his belief 
that it has oven already had an elevating elTect on the 
minds of some among his people -predicting that the 
effect will spread. 

I have also had a request from Signor Harlohmimeo 
Aqiiarone, of Siena, for leave to translate ** Rumula,” 
and declaring that as one who has given special study 
to the history of San Marco, and has written a life of 
Fra Jeronimo Savonarola, lie cures that **Hamc)la” 
should be known to his countrymen, for their good. 
Magfii/It'af anima nua I Amt last night I had a letter 
from I)i\ Bcnisch, editor of tlie yanish Chnmkk^ an- 
nouncing a copy of the paper contauiing an article 
written by himself on reading Dertnula (there have 
long ago been two article.s in the same journal review- 
ing the book), ami using strong words as to the effect 
the book is producing, 1 record these .signs, that 
I may look back on them if they come to be con- 
firmed. 

/Ar. 3i.~Wc have spent the (lirislmas with our 
friends at Weybridge, inu the greater pari of the time 
1 was not well enough to enjoy greatly the pleasures 
their affection prepared for us. 

Farewell 1B76, 

Jan, I. — I'he year open.s with public anxieties. 
First, about the threatening war in the Hast; and 
next, about the calamities cot^secpimU on the contin- 
ued rains. As to our private life, all is happiness, 
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perfect love, and undiminished intellectual interest. 

G.^s third volume is about half-way in print. 

I don't know that I ever heard anybody use the Letter to 

, James Sul- 

word “ meliorist " except myself. But I begin to think 
that there is no good invention or discovery that has 
not been made by more than one person. 

The only good reason for referring to the source 
would be that you found it useful for the doctrine of 
meliorism to cite one unfashionable confessor of it iy 
the face of the fashionable extremes. 

What are we to do about “Romola.^” It ought to Letter to 
range with the cheap edition of my books — ^00?' --th 

exceptis excipiendis^ is a beautiful edition — as well as Jan. 1B77. 
with any handsomer series which the world’s affairs 
may encourage us to publish. The only difficulty lies 
in the illustrations required for uniformity. The il-‘ 
lustrations in the other volumes are, as Mr. Lewes 
says, not queerer than those which amuse us in Scott 
and Miss Austin, with one exception — namely, that 
where Adam is making love to Dinah, which really 
enrages me with its unctuousness. I would gladly 
pay something to be rid of it. The next worst is that 
of Adam in the wood with Arthur Donnithorne. The 
rest are endurable to a mind well accustomed to res- 
ignation. And the vignettes on the title-pages are 
charming. But if an illustrator is wanted, I know one 
whose work is exquisite — Mrs. Allingham. 

This is not a moment for new ventures, but it will 
take some time to prepare “Romola.” I should like 
to see proofs, feeling bound to take care of my text j 
and I have lately been glancing into a book on Italian 
things, where almost every citation I alighted on was 
incorrectly printed. I have just read through the 
rhean pflitlon of “ Romola.” and though I have only 
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Letter to made a few alterations of an unimportant kind— the 
ffilc- printing? being unusually correct — it would be well for 

wood, 3f>lh 

Jan. 1877. me to send tins copy to be printed from. I think it 
must be nearly ten years since 1 read the book l)efore, 
but there is no book of mine about which I more 
thoroughly feel that I could swear by every sentence 
as having been written with my best blood, such a.s it 
is, and witii tlie most ardent care for veracity of which 
my nature is capable. It has made me often sob with 
a sort of painful joy as 1 have read the sentences which 
liad faded from my memory. This helps one to bear 
false representations with patience ; for I really don’t 
love any gentleman who undertakes to state my opin- 
ions well enough to desire that 1 should find myself 
all wrong in order to justify his .statement. 

1 wish, whenever it is expedient, to add “The Lift- 
ed Veil” and “ brother Jacob,” and so fatten the vol- 
ume containing “Silas Marner,” which would thus be- 
come about 1 00 pages thicker. 

liimself innocent of dialect in gen- 
AUinaham, eral, and of Midland dialect in especial. Hence I 
l« 7 ^ presume to take your reference on tlie subject a.s if 
it had been addressed to me. I was born and lired 
in Warwickshire, and heard the I.eicesterslure, North 
Siadurclshire, and Derbyslnrc dialects during visits 
made in my childhood and youth. These last are 
represented (mildly) in “Adam Hede.” 'hhe War^ 
wickshire talk is broader, and has characteristics which 
it shares with other Mercian districts. Moreover, dia- 
lect, like other living things, tends to become mongrel, 
especially in a central, fertile, and manufacturing re- 
gion, attractive of migration ; and hence the Midland 
talk presents less interestintr relies of elder irrammar 
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I’oi'han.s, unless a poet has a dialect rinf>;ini!r in his Utter 10 
ears, so as to shape his metre and rliymes accord) nKAiiiiiKhnm, 

. • j • 1 i. .1 . • 1 r March, 

to It at one jet, it is better to be content with a few 1877. 
suggestive touches ; and, I fear, that the stupid public 
is not half grateful for studies in dialect l)eyond such 
suggestions. 

1 have inade a few notes, which may perhaps be not 
unacceptable to you in the absence of more accom- 
plished aid : 

1. d’ho vowel always a double sound, the y some- 
times present, sometimes not ; either aa/ or yairf. 

Hither not liearcl except in e moo thcr, addressed to 
horses. 

2. 7 hou never heard. In general, the 2d person 

singular not used in Warwickshire except occasion- 
ally to young members of a family, and then always 
in the form of W, For the nomina- 

tive, like the Lancashire, l‘or the accusative, 
without any sound of the n The demonstrative /ho^^ 
never heard among the common people (unless when 
caught by infection from the parson, etc.). pro- 
nounced The / never Jicard in o/y nor the // in m. 

3. Notj'ear but ’ear. On the other hand, with the 
usual ‘^compensation,” head is pronounced ycacl 

4. *‘A gallows little chap as e’er yc see.” 

5. Mere’s 4; you, maaster. 

Salim to yo. 

You must read Harriet Martineau’s “Autobiogra- Letter to 
phy.” 'I’he account of her childhood and early youth 
is most pathetic and interesting j but as in all books 1877. ' 
of the kind, tlie charm departs as the life advances, 
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mrpii^r^s Rehearsah. 

Letierio tinguished persons — which wtniltl have 
^th’ pleasant to everybody— but also to 
^77?^’’ their entire merits and denieritn, c-spccitilly 
she had died as soon as she cxpcettnl, thesti 
would nearly all have been living to read ^4 

tous rudenesses. Still 1 hope the book will 
good than harm. Many of the im.st 
stories in it about Iierstdf and others she 
(and Mr. Atkinson) when I was staying with 
in the very same words* But they W’ore all t. 1 ^^ 
for being told in her silvery voice. She was a 
talker, and a perfect lady in her manners as ct 
We are only going to bivouac in our Surrey 
for a few months, to try what alterations are 
We shall come back to this corner in the uutuuiti 
don’t think of giving up hondon altogether t\t pt 
but we may have to give up lilc ludere wo ^»ti 
any decision on that TTiiiior point, 
ixsttcrto Pray bring Madame Mario in see ns 
Bofiichon, bear in mind that on Sunday the ^7th« — wliieH 
jgth Mny, Sunday in lanukin™-! JCol 

violinist is coming to iduy, with Mrs. Vernoti 1 
ton to accompany him. Doidl mention to t%t 
else that they arc coming, lest l(ie aiulience hIio 
larger than he wishes, 

Wc are \vc?rking a little too hard at “ plcuKitiM 
now* d'his morning we are going fur the tlilr 
to a Wagner rehearsal at 10 o'clock. 

T.etterio I havc Hot rcacl, and do not mean to 
HeLcul‘ Chapman^s volume, so that I can Judge oC it c: 
1877. report You seem to me to make a very 

for reraovimr the weidit of blame from her 
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ik of the l)ook iviul all (•onmiclwl with it, the more i.eticr to 

. Miss Sarii 

lul'puns iny tvpu^niaiHH^ or, miner, creates a new iicum’i), 

. , , 1 . , , . , i.mhMay, 

U|jfiuinee in me— to autobiography, unless il. can be 1H77. 
written as to involve neither self ^lorilicalion nor 
icachment of others. I like that the “ I !<?, l)einjjf 
cl, yet Hpeaketh,” should Iiave ciuite anotlun* inean- 
Ihan that. Hut however tlie lilanie maybe clis" 
uU‘tI, il remains a tp ievcnisly pUiaI>Ie thin^^ to me 
t man, or. woman, wlu» has caired about a future life 
Jie miiuls of a eoiniu|:j generation or generations, 
uld have cleliherately, persistently mingled with 
t prnstiect the ignoble desire; to perpiUuate [ler- 
al animosities, which can never be rightly judged 
those iminediatcdy cMigaged in them. And Harriet 
Ttineau, acc’ording to the witness of those well ac- 
tinted with facts which she represents in her Auto- 
graphy, was cjuite remarkably apt to have a false 
tv of her relatians with others. In some cases she 
as a ridiculously inaccurate account of the tenor or 
iring of correspomlence held with her. One would 
, for a nioment want to dwell on the weakness of a 
trader on the whole valuable and beuelicent, if it 
re not made needful by the ready harshness with 
icii she has inllicled pain on others. 

'^o ; I (lid not agree with you about tine Jlyron case, 
lulerstand liy the teaching of my own egoism— and 
refore I can sympathize witli— any act of self-vin- 
ating or vindictive rage under the immediate infUc- 
a of what is felt to be a wrong or Injustice. But I 
re no sympathy with self vindication, or the becom- 
; a proxy in vindication, deliberately bought at such 
)rice as that of vitiating revelations — which may 
m possibly be false. To write a letter in a rage is 
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No Pity for Pruiied Rancor, ['rin*; Prkikv, 

Letter to ncss, meant as a sort of poisoned We poor 

Henneiir mortals Can hardly escape these sins of passitm, Ihil 
i^thMay, J si)i\to for thc Ytxncot that corrects 

its proofs and revises, and lays it by chuckling with 
the sense of its future publicity. 

Letter to Hardly, siucc I l)cci\ine an author, have I had a 
Dr. David (Iccper satisfaction— I may say, a nu)re Imartfelt jtjy 

KaiiAiiauu, , . . . . • * f » i i v 

3j.siMay, — iliaii yoli buve given me in your estimate of UaiL 
id Deronda.’’ 

I must tell you that it is my rule, very .strictly olh 
served, not to read thc criticisms on my writings. For 
years I have found this abstinence necessary to i>re' 
serve me from that discouragement as an artist whici) 
ill-judged praise, no les.s than ill-judged blame, tench 
to produce in me. h’or far worse than any verdict a| 
to the proportion of good and evil in our work, is tlnj 
painful impression tliat we write few a pidilic whict 
has no discernment of good and evil, 

Certainly if I had lieen asked to choose fc/m/shoul< 
be written about my books, and w/fo .should write it 
I should have sketched— well, not anything so gooi 
as what you have written, but an article wliich iuuh 
be written by a Jew who .showed not merely a sympii 
thy with the best aspirations of his race, hut a r^ 
markable insight into the nature of art and the pnK 
csse.s of the artistic miml. 

Jldicve me, I slujuhl not have cared to devour eve 
ardent praise if it had not come from one wlio shuwu 
the discriminating sensibility, the perfect response i 
the artistes intention, which must make the fulles 
rarest joy to one who works from inward convlctic 
and not in compliance with current Cashians. 

Such a response holds for an author not only wh 



“ that which is to come.” I mean that the usual ap- Utter to 
proxiinalive narrow perception of what one has been Dr?David 
intending and profoundly feeling in one’s work, im- 
I)reHses one with the sense that it must be poor 
islud)le stuff, witliout roots to take any lasting hold in 
the minds of men j while any instance of complete 
coinpreliensitm eiu'ourages one to hope that the cre- 
ative prompting has ft)reshaclowed and will continue 
to satisfy a luaal in other minds. 

I^.Kc'Use nu‘ that I write but imperfectly, and per- 
lun>s dimly, what I have felt in reading your article, 
it has alTtaded me deeply, and though the prejudice 
and ignf)rant obtuseness which has met my effort to 
contribute something tf>wards the ennobling of Juda- 
ism in the conceptioim of the Christian community, 
and in the ('onsciousness of the Jewish community, 
has never for a moment made me repent my choice, 
but rather has been added proof that the effort was 
needed— yet I cr)nfe.s.s Unit X had an unsatisfied hun- 
ger for certain signs of sympathetic discernment which 
you only have given. 

1 may mention as one instance your clear per- 
ception of the relation between the presentation 
of the Jewish elements and those of Kngli.sh social 
life. 

I write under the pressure of small hurries ; for 
we are just moving into the country for the summer, 
and all tilings are. in a vagrant condition around me. 
iiut 1 wished not to defer answering your letter to an 
uncertain opportunity. 

1 am greatly indebted to you for your letter. It 
has clone something towards rousing me from what 
J will not call sclf“despair but resignation to being *877. 
of no use. 
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Letter to I wonclcr wlicthcr you at all imafjitic tlio to 

Frederic . i 

Mtu June, pressure of disbelief in my own | 

the public, which is apt with me to make all I 
uings of work like a rowing against tido, Ntit I 
am without more than my fair ounce of self c< 
and confidence that I know better than the r 
whom I don’t take the trouble to read, hut who 
to fill the air as with the smoke of bad toljaceth 
3hit I will not dwell on my antithetic experk 
I only mention them to show why your letter has 
me a service, and also to help in the explanation i 
mental attitude towards your requests or sugges| 
I do not quite understand whether you have itj 
mind any plan of straightway constructing a litu! 
which you wish me to contribute in a dirt‘c*t way. 
form of contribution would hardly be within iny 
ers. 3kit your words of trust in me as pcjssihly i 
gan of feelings which have not yet found Ihei 
expression is as likely as any external call could 
prompt such perfectly unfettered productions ai 
which you say has been found acccplal>lc, 

I wasted some time, three years ago, in w 
(what 1 do not mean to print) a poetic diahigu 
bodying or rather shadowing very imperfect! 
actual contest of ideas. Perhaps what you hav^ 
ten to me may promote and influence a dilTcrenl 
of presentation. At any rate all the words of 
letter will be borne in mind, and will enter ini 
motives. 

We arc tolerably settled now in our canij)ui 
pcrimental fashion. Perhaps, before the sumn 
far advanced, you may be in our ncighborhooc: 



this time in ii(‘r usual IumUIk Please {^Ive my love to 
luir, and believe me ahvnys, with many grateful memo- 
ries, yours sincerelyi 

Jl was a (lrau»-lu of real (*omfoi‘l and pleasure to 
have a letter written I)y your own hand, and one so 
aUo/^^ether chiuu'fuld I trust that you will hy-and-hy 
be al)le to write nu! word of eoiUiuued ])ro^ress» Hard- 
ly any bit of the kini^doin, I fancy, would suit ytair 
taste bellta' than your neij^liborhood of the LaiuPs 
ImuL V<ju are not fond of bushy iniillaud fashioned 
vseenery. We are enjtjyin^^ the mixture of wildness 
and culture extrenudy, and so far as landseape and 
air go we wouhl not choose a different home from 
this, Jiut we have not yet made up our miiuLs wheth- 
er we shall keep our house t)t sell it 

Some London friends are also occasional dwellers 
in these parts. I'he day before yesterday we had Mr, 
and Mrs* h'rederie I lanlson, whose parents have a fine 
old Tudor Inmse — Sutton Place -—some three miles 
beyond (luildford, And do you remember hklminul 
(Jurney? He and his graceful bride lunched with us 
the other day. And Miss 'rhackeray is married to- 
day to young Ritchie, I saw him at (!aml)ri(lgc, and 
felt that the nearly twemty years’ cliiTerence between 
them was bridged hopefully by In's solidity and grav- 
ity, This is one of several instances that I have 
known of lately, showing that young men with even 
brilliant atlvantagcs will often choo.se as their life’s 
companion a woman whose attractions are chieQy of 
the spiritual order. 

1 often sec you enjoying your sunsets and the way- 
side flowers. 


Letter tn 
l'’i‘eclcric 
Harnscin, 
i4il» June, 
tK77. 

l.rltrr tn 
M.Kt.nue 

notlitihmi, 
atl July, 
jH?y. 


* Mme. liadichon had been dangerously ilK 
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Letter tf> 
William 
AllingiMm, 
»ftih Auu. 


Letter to 

Proff^or 

Kaiif- 

marrn, 

lath Oct, 

>877. 


I hope that thin letter may be .scmt on to you in 
some (lelieious nook where ytnir dear wife is by your 
side preparing to make us all rither with store of 
new sketches* I ahmsst fear that I ,mi implying un- 
becoming claims in asking you Ui send me a word 
or two of new's about your twtifold, na)\ fcmrfold self* 
But you must excuse in nn' a presumpiitm which is 
*sim|)ly a feeling of spiritual kinship, hied by reading 
in the volume you gave nte before we left town. 

That trememluuH tramp — “Life, Death; Life, 
Death’* ‘“makes me care the more, as age makes 
it the more audible to me, for those younger ones 
who are keeping step behind me. 

I trust it will not be otlierwise than gratifying to 
you to know that your stirring artic le on “ I >auiel 
Dercmda** is now Irunshitcd into Ltiglisii by a son 
of Professor herrier, who was a philosophical writer 
of considerable mark. It will he issued iti a hand’ 
somer form than that of the pamphlet, and will ap- 
pear within this autumnal publishing season, Messrs* 
Blackwood having already advertised it. Whctun'cr 
a copy is ready we shall have the pleasure cif setuling 
it to you, There is often something to be borne with 
in reading one’s own writing in a translation, but I 
hope that in tins case you will not he made to wince 
severely. 

In waiting to send you tliis news, I seem to have 
deferred too long the e.xpresHion of my warm tlninks 
for your kindness in sending me the Hebrew trans^ 

' Refers to a poem by W. Alllngham, ’*The General Chorus, “ 
with a burden 2 
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latioiiH of T.CHsinjj^ and the Collection of TIebrovv po- Letter to 
eins— a kindness which I felt myself rather presulnp- kmlr''*' 
tuous it\ asking for, since your time must be well "ia! Oct. 
filled witli more imi>ortant demaiuls. Vet I must 
further beg you, w'hen you have an opportunity, to as- 
sure Herr Hacher that I was most gratefully touched 
by the sympathetic verses with which lie uiiriched the 
gift of his work. 

I see by yoiu' last letter that your 'rheological Sem- 
inary was to open on tlie 4lh of this month, so that 
this too retrospective letter of mine will reac'h you 
when you are in the midst of your new duties. I 
trust that this new institution will be a great good to 
professor and students, and that your position is of «a 
kind that you contem])late as permanent To teach 
the young pcr.Honally has always seemed to me the 
most satisfactory supplement to teaching the world 
through books ; and I have often wished that I had 
such a means of having fresh, living spiritual children 
within sight. 

One can luirdly turn muds tliought: towards ICastern 
Kurope just now without a mingling of pain and dread, 
but we mass together distant scenes and events in an 
unreal way, and one would like to believe tliat the 
present troubles will not at any time press on you in 
Hungary with more external misfortune than on us in 
England. 

Mr. 7 . ewes is happily occupied in his psychological 
studies. We both look forward to the reception of 
the work you kindly promised us, and he begs me to 
offer you his best regards. 

I like to know that you have been thinking of me Letter to 

It . Ml 

and that you care to write to me, and though I will Mrs. Pon- 

r »onby, J7th 

not disobey your considerate prohibition so far as to 001,1877. 



2^8 “ Siradivarius. ‘ ^ [ Witlr v, 

i.ctter tn try to answer yf>ur letter fully, t must content my soul 

MtH. I’tm- hy ynu lluU ^ve shall he Settled in the old place 

stmby, »7lh, , i r , ^ , , , 

Uci. *5//. by the end of the first week in November, and that I 
Khali be delii^hied In see you them 'rhere are many 
Kubjerts lliat I shall have a special pleasure in talking 
of with you. 

Let me say now that the passage quoted from your 
friends letter is one tluit I am most glad to fuul fall* 
lug in wiili your own attiliulc of mind. 'Fhe view is 
what I have endeavored to represent in a little poem 
culled Struclivarius,” which you may not have hup« 
pence! to read. 

I s.ny, nnt God Himself can make m.nds lieat 
Witlmut best men to help Him. 

And next : 1 think direct personal portraituri-^-oV 
caricature*— i» a bastard kind of satire that I am not 
disposed to tliink the better of because Aristophanes 
U.sed it In relation to Socrates. Do you know that 
pretty story about Bishop I’hirlwall? When same* 
body wanted to bring to him Farchhammer as a dis* 
tinguiahed German writer, he replied, “ No j I will 
hover receive into my house the man who justified the 
death of Socrates 1*’ 

** 0 that we were all of one mind, and that mind 
good I” is an inipOHsiblcdo^bc-reali^ed wi.sh .* anti I 
don’t wisii it at all in its full extent. But I think it 
would be possible that men should differ speculative- 
ly as much as they do now, and yet be “ of one mind 
In the desire to avoid giving unnecessary pain, in the 
desire to do an honest part towards the general welb 
being, which has made a comfortable nidus for them- 
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tie words which, carried out, would embrace the ut- Letter to 
hiost delicacies of the moral life-*seem to me not 
rest on an unverifiable hypothesis but on facts quite 0^^877^^ 
as irreversible as the perception that a pyramid will 
not stand on its apex. 

r am so glad you have been enjoying Ireland in 
quiet. We love our bit of country and are bent on 
keeping it as a summer refuge^ 

apropos of authorship, I was a little uneasy on Sun- Letter to 
day because I had seemed in the unmanageable cur- t)Voss, 6th 
rent of talk to echo a too slight way of speaking about frcSi' 
a great poet. I did not mean to say Amen when the 
“ Idylls of the King ’’ seemed to be judged rather i/d 
haitt m has, I only meant that I should value for my 
own mind In Memoriam as the chief of the larger 
works ; and that while I feel exquisite beauty in pas* 
sages scattered through the “Idylls,” I must judge 
some smaller wholes among the lyrics as the works 
most decisive of Tennyson’s high place among the 
immortals. 

Not that my deliverance on this matter is of any 
moment, but that I cannot bear to fall in with the 
sickening fashion of people who talk much about 
Writers whom they read little, and pronounce on a 
great man^s powers with only half his work in their 
mind, while if they remembered the other half they 
would find their judgments as to his limits flatly con- 
tradictedk Then, again, I think Tennyson’s dramas 
such as the world should be glad of— and w^ould be, 
if there had been no prejudgment that he could not 
Write a drama. 

Never augur ill because you do not hear from me. 

It is, you know, my profession not to write letters, t 
Wiii'inilv T can meet vour kind anxiety by contraries, > 



In lAyvt* 'ivith Surrey lionu\ f I'm; v$,umy, 

Lfiuerto I have ioi twu mt?iUh.H anti more hern in lu’tter lji*aUh 
than I have knmvn lur several years. I'his pleasant 

1877. elTcct is tlue it* the delltitais air t»i the huav.y Stinvy 
hills ; anti, furt’aer, to a fiiemrs insistetice on tuy prae- 
lisini!; lawn tennis as a daily exercise. 

Wc arc m hive with onr Stnrey Imuse, and only 
regret that it Iiardly pionnM's to ht' snug enough 
for us chilly petJple through the winter, so that wc 
tlarc ihH think t»f thhng wilhtatt the warmer nest in 
town. 

Jtmnml, Avr. t o. Wt! wciil io thu Heights, Willey, at the 
begimiing oC June, after a deligliltul visit t*) C’an^ 
bridge, and returned to this ohl huinc on the 2i)i\x Oc- 
tuben We are at last in love with t»ur Stnrey liouse, 
and mean to keep it. 'Die air and abundant exercise 
have quite renovatctl iny health, atul I am in more 
bodily comfort than I have known Ctjr several years. 
But my dear huHlnunrs comlition is less satisfactory, 
his headaches still tortnenling him. 

Since the year began several little epocIuH have 
marked themselves, lllackwianl otfereil fur anotlier 
ten years’ copyright of my works, tlic previous agree- 
ment for ten years havitig expired. I dci lineU, cIkkch’ 
ing to have a royalty. (J/s ihinl volume has been 
well received, and has sold satisfactorily fi»r u book 
80 little in the })opnlar taste. A pleasant correspontb 
once luiH been opened with I’rofessnr Kaufmann, 
now Principal of the Jewish 'rheological Seminary 
at Pesth ; and his “Attempt at an Appredaiiott of 
^Daniel Deronda’’’ has beert translated into Knglish 
by young Ferrier, son of Professor Ferr ier, 

A new Cabinet edition of my works, including 
“Romola,” has been decided on, and is being pre- 
pared; and there have been multiplied signs that the 
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spu itiKil dfiHiL of ** 1 )cr()n(]a ” is growing. In America journal, 
the is j)]iict*cl ul>()vc all my previous writings, *®77* 

( )iu thiid HllU; Hampstead granddaughter has been 

])()rn, and was christened ISaturday — the 3d — Elinor. 

N'cslerda}^ Mr. Macmillan came to ask me if I would 
undertake to write the volume on Shakespeare, in a 
series to he issued under the title “Men of Letters.’^ 

I have duel i tied. 

Having a more secure freedom than I may have Letter to 
next week, I satisfy my eagerness to tell you that I Hinneiir 
am longing for the news of you which you have ac- ^877.^^''* 
customcil me to trust in as sure to come at this time 
of the year. You will give me, will you not, some- 
thing more than an alTectionate greeting? You will 
tell me how and where you have been, and what is 
the actual state of your health and spirits — whether 
you can still interest yourself in writing on great sub- 
jects without loo much fatigue, and what companion- 
sliip is now the most precious to you ? We returned 
from our country home (with which we are much in 
love) at tim beginning of this month, leaving it earlier 
than we wished l)ecauHe of the need to get workmen 
into it. Our bit of Surrey lias the beauties of Scot- 
land wedded to those of Warwickshire. During the 
last two months of our stay there I was conscious of 
more health and strength than I have known for sev- 
eral years. Imagine me playing at lawn-tennis by the 
hour togetlicr 1 The world I live in is chiefly one 
that has grown around me in these later years, since 
we have seen so little of each other. Doubtless we 
arc both greatly changed in spiritual as well as bodily 
matters, but I tliink we are unchanged in the friend- 
ship founded on early memories. I, for my part, feel 
increasing gratitude for the cheering and stimulus 
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your t'oinpunituiship gave nu*. ;\iut ouly think witli 
pain that I might have pnuittal mure hy it if my ttuml 
had been more (»(K'n tfi g^iotl inilutau t“4, 

Ahr, aU. The other day we saw in (he /mev that 
(i.'h naltuj hail been pK^piJscil lt>r tin* Kin (oi ship i»f 
8t. Andrews, JJiaekwtMul wtit<’s me that in lesn Uian 
a month they have 5nld oil all Imt 400 of the ^ *^0 
pritited ; atul in ( letober were sohl 4(j5 id the jv. 61/, 
edition of Atiaut Heili*/' 

Ottr friend I )n Alihul eanu* to see us last \v<*ek, 
after we had missed eaeli other for three or lour yearH» 

I have been m;ule rather unhappy hy tny hushamrs 
impulsive proposal ubiiut Cluisimas. We are dull 
old persons, and yi>nr twi) sweet Viumg <mt\s ought to 
fnicl each (‘hristmas a new bright heat! to string on 
their meimny, whereas to spent! the tifnc witli iw wtudd 
be to string tm a dark, shrivelletl berry. *riiey ought 
to Inive a group of ytnmg rreaiures U) bt' joyfitl with* 
Our own ddklrtm always spend their (‘hristmas with 
Gertrude's family, anti we have usually taken tiur 
Bober merry making with frietuln out of unvn. illness 
nmung ihcHe will Inxmk our rustnm tliis year ; and 
thus mei/t Affmn, feeling that our ( ‘hristmas was free, 
considered how very much he liked being with you, 
omiuing the other side of the queHtiou-— namely, tntr 
total lack t)f means to nuike a suitably joyous meet- 
ing, a real festival, for Phil and Margatet. I was 
conscious of this lack in the very monumt uf the pnn 
posal, and the couHcioUHttcHs has bcx?n pressing on 
me more and more painfully ever stnee. ICvcn my 
husbanePa affectionate hopefulness cannot withstand 
my melancholy demonslratiom 

So pray consider the kill joy pmpositifm as entirely 
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on simple black-letter days when the Herald Angels Utt«u) 
have not been raising expectations early in °the 
morning. 

I am not afraid of your misunderstanding one word. 

You know that it is not a little love with which I am 
yours ever. 

Your note yesterday gave me much comfort, and I to 
thank you for sparing the time to write it. CrS®, ntk 

The world cannot seem quite the same to me 
long as you are all in anxiety about her who is most 
precious to you' — in immediate urgent anxiety that is. 

For love is never without its shadow of anxiety. We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels. 

Z)e^. 31. — To-day I say a final farewell to this YntleJm^ 
book, which is the only record I have made of my per- 
sonal life for sixteen years and more. I have often 
been helped, in looking back in it, to compare former 
with actual states of despondency, from bad health or 
other apparent causes. In this way a past despond- 
ency has turned to present hopefulness. But of 
course, as the years advance, there is a new rational 
ground for the expectation that my life may become 
less fruitful. The difficulty is to decide how far res- 
olution should set in the direction of activity rather 
than- in the acceptance of a more negative state. Many 
conceptions of work to be carried out present them- 
selves, but confidence in my own fitness to complete 
them worthily is all the more wanting because it is 
reasonable to argue that I must have already done 
my best. In fact, my mind is embarrassed by the 
number and wide variety of subjects that attract me, 
and the enlarging vista that each brings with it. 
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I hhall rtH'nrti u<j inurt' in thi"» Innik, Iuhmuhu 
goHig U> ktH*|) a nunt! busuu’ss Ukr diary. ili*r< 
1877. 

VcH, it is a to iru% iu tin* nddst uf sn 

tlLspirilirig KurtJpcaii signs, that iMantr has rn' 
far through her .struggle. Aird doubt you ^ 
juicing ttKi that lanulun ruivinsity has (»penetl 
degrees to women. 

I think \ve know no reading intue amusing th 
yiwr just IHAV. We are deep auumg the gra 
I have been reading ahuul (iretuds litst vulmue 
new, larger “ History uf the Ktiglish 1‘enpleA ar 
evening have begim Lecky*s ** Hisnuy c4 Mngh 
the Eighleentli (‘entury’— in fail, we are thi 
fogies, wdrn are ill infunned about anylhirtg that 
Ing on of au amusing kiiub t)n Monday we I 
youth to tlie pantomime, hut 1 fomul it a melal 
busirtesH. 'rhe dear old story tjf l*uss in Bou 
mis handled in an exasperating way, arid ever” 
dent as well as pretence of a character tttrned 
motive for the mcist vulgar kind ol ilam ing. I 
away with a headache, from whir h I am only 
recovered. It is too cruel that «me t an‘t gel an 
innocent ns a speetacle fc^r the ( hildriuj! 

Mr. I.ewcH semis hi.s best hive, but is cjuile 
of suggestions aliout books- buried in pink an 
periodicals of a physiological sc»t t, and preoc 
with the case of a man who has an artitkial I 
with which he lalk.s very well. 

What do you say to the phonograph, whit: 
report gentlemen’s bad speeches with all their 
maring ? 

I like to think of you and Kfrs. Hlackwood 
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of reviving memories, to mingle and compare them Letter to 
with her fresh impressions, and in a spiritual sense toiiack- 

. wooci, 26th 

have what Shakespeare says is the joy of having 0 it- Jan. 1878. 
spring — ‘^to see your blood warm while you feel it 
cold.” I wish that and all other prospects were not 
marred by the threat of widening war. 

Last night I finished reading Principal Tulloch^s 
small but full volume on Pascal” — a ^Dresent for 
which I am much obliged. It is admirably fair and 
dispassionate, and I should think will be an accepta- 
ble piece of instruction to many readers. The brief 
and graphic way in which he has made present and 
intelligible the position of the Port Royalists is an 
example of just what is needed in such a series as the 
Foreign Classics. But of course they are the most 
fortunate contributors who have to write about the 
authors, less commonly treated of, and especially when 
they are prepared to write by an early liking and long 
familiarity — as in the present case. I have read every 
line of appreciation with interest. My first acquaint- 
ance with Pascal came from his Pensdes ” being 
given to me, as a school prize, when I was fourteen ; 
and I am continually turning to them now to revive 
my sense of their deep though broken wisdom. It is 
a pity that “ La Bruyere ” cannot be done justice to 
by any merely English presentation. There is a sen- 
tence of his which touches with the finest point the 
diseased spot in the literary culture of our time — ‘‘Le 
plaisir cle la critique nous 6t^ celui d^etre vivement 
touches de tres belles choses.” We see that our pres- 
ent fashions are old, but tliere is this difference, that 
they are followed by a greater multitude. 

You may be sure I was very much cheered by your 



2^6 Pnfssian Croxv^i Primr a/id Prifiirss. [Wmi.ky, 

Letter to As to niy onjoymcut of the **'rvvD (Irenatliers/’ it 

jiiirne- would luive hcci) impossible but for the eoiuplete re- 
durtion td it to symbolism in my own mhuh ;uul my 
belief that it really touches nobtHly tn»w, as enthusiasm 
for the execrable Napoleon L lUu 1 feel that the de- 
votion of the common soldier to his leader (llu* sign 
for lum of hard duty) is the ly[H‘ of all higher (hn't)tetb 
ness, and is full of promise to otlier and better genera- 
tions. 

Letter to 'Phc royalties did lliemselves much credit,* l‘be 

Mra. Ilrivy, , , , , » . 

yth^une, (j’owii Pnnce IS really a grand looking mam whose 
name you would ask for with expectation, if you 
imagined him no royalty. He is like a grand unti([ue 
bust— cordial and simiile in maimers withal, shaking 
hands, ami insisting that 1 siumld let him kimw when 
we next came to Ikulim just as if he luul been .i I’ru- 
fessor Gruppe, living tii/ hvis{emt\ A‘/a* is et[nally 
goodmatured and unpretending, liking best to talk of 
nursing soldiers, and of what her father's taste was in 
literature. She opened the talk by s.i) ing, “ Vent 
know my sister Louise just as any (Uber slightly 
embarrassed mortal might liavc tUnH\ Wv bad a 
picked party to dinner- Dean of Westminster, llislmp 
of Peterborough, Larcl«tnd Lady Ripoti, Dr. Lyon Hay- 
fair, Kinglake (you reniember ** Kt>lhen ‘'--the old 
gentleman is a good frieml of minei, Froiu!c\ Mrs. 
Ponsonby (Lord Grey's gratuldauglucr ), ami two or 
three more “ illustrations then a small det.ichnumt 
coming in after dinner. It was really an interesting 
occasion. 

We go to Oxford to = morrow (to the Master of 
BalUol). 
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I hope we are not wrong in imagining you settled Letter io 
at Strathtyrum, with a fresh power of enjoying the old Biadc- 
scenes after your exile, in spite of the abstinence fromjj^^iXt 
work — the chief sweetness of life. Mr. Lewes, too, wSey. 
is under a regimen for gout, which casts its threaten- 
ing shadow in the form of nightly cramps and inward 
malaise. He wants me to tell you something amus- 
ing — a bit of Baboo English, from an Indian journal 
sent us by Lord Lytton. Apropos of Sir G. Camp- 
bell’s rash statement that India was no good to Eng- 
land, the accomplished writer says, “But British House 
of Commons stripped him to pieces, and exposed his 
cui hono in all its naked hideousness !” After all, I 
think the cultivated Hindoo writing what he calls 
English, is about on a par with the authors of leading 
articles on this side of the globe writing what they 
call English — accusing or laudatory epithets and 
phrases, adjusted to some dim standard of effect 
quite aloof from any knowledge or belief of their own. 

Letter-writing, I imagine, is counted as “ work ” from 
which you must abstain ; and I scribble this letter 
simply from the self-satisfied notion that you will like 
to hear from me. You see I have asked no ques- 
tions, which are the torture-screws of correspondence, 
hence you have nothing to answer. How glad I shall 
be of an announcement that “ No further bulletins will 
be sent, Mr. Blackwood having gone to golf again.” 

I thought you understood that I have grave reasons 
for not speaking on certain public topics. No request 
from the best friend in the world — even from my own 1878- 
husband — ought to induce me to speak when I judge 
it my duty to be silent. If I had taken a contrary 
decision, I should not have remained silent till now. 

Mv function is that of the esthetic, not the doctrinal 
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2.v^ Lvwes Ailing. 

itMrIu'r — tlH' n)Usin|^^ of tin? lujbUir emcnions, which 

M\n lVl«t t . 1 , . , . , . . 

T*«ytiM. make maekiiui tlesuu the rmht, not the nrcscnl)- 

ia?a mg in special measures, coucernmg which the artistic 
iniiul, huwever .strongly moved by social sympathy, is 
of ten ma the best judge. U is one thing to feci keen- 
ly lor one s fellow beings ; another to say, ‘‘Thi.s step, 
and this alone, will be tliu best to take for the rL'inoval 
of jiartientar calamities.’* 

^ *^**’^^ military evolutions 

sec our way to enjoying the kind 
juiy,Vii?H. vvelrome which you and Mrs, Blackwood have olTcrcd 
us. No expedition attracts us more than the pro- 
jected visit to StratlUyrum. Unhappily, Mr, Lewes 
continues to be troubled and depressed by symptoms 
that, with the recollection upon us of the crii>pling 
gout which emee followed them, quite, rob us of the 
courage to leave home, 'i'he journey and the excite- 
ment, which would be part of his pleasure if he were 
tolerably well, .seem to him now dangerous to encaun« 
ter— and I am not myself robust enough to venture 
on a risk of illness to him ; so that I cannot supply 
the daring he needs. We begin to think that we sludi 
be obliged to defer our pleasure of seeing you in your 
own home— so promising of walks and talks, such as 
we can never have a chance of in London—until wc 
have the disa<lvantagc of counting ourselves a year 
older. I am very sorry. But it is belter lu know 
that you are getting well, and we unable to sec you, 
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Mr. Lewes Ailing'. 

a longer, quieter intercourse with them in a few sunny 
days away from hotels and callers. Black- 

wood, 30th 

Do not write when writing seems a task. Otherwise 1878. 
you know how well I like to have a letter from you. 

We have certainly to pay for all our other happi-^^e^^o 
ness, which is a Benjamin's share, by many small bodily 
miseries. Mr. Lewes continues ailing, and I am keep- Aug. is^a. 
ing him company with headache. ‘‘ Rejoice, O young 
man, in the days of thy youth," and kee^D a reserve of 
strength for the more evil days. Especially avoid 
breaking your neck in hunting. Mr. Lewes did once 
try horseback, some years ago, but found the exercise 
too violent for him. I think a Highland sheltie would 
be the suitable nag, only he is very fond of walking; 
and between that and lawn-tennis he tires himself suf- 
ficiently. 

I shall hope by and by to hear more good news 
about your uncle’s health. 

Shall you mind the trouble of writing me a fewLette^ 
words of news about you and yours? iust to let me Bume- 

^ ^ j Jones, 26th 

know how things are with you, and deliver me from Aug. 1878. 

evil dreams. 

We have been so ailing in the midst of our country 
joys that I need to hear of my friends being well as 
a ground for cheerfulness — a bit of sugar in the cup 
of resignation. Perhaps this fine summer, has been 
altogether delightful to you. Let me know this good, 
and satisfy the thirsty sponge of my affection. If you 
object to my phrase, please to observe that it is Dan- 
tesque — which will oblige you to find it admirable. 

You remember the case of the old woman of whom Better^ 
her murderers confessed that they had beaten her to Cross.26th 
death, “ partly with crowbars and partly with their 
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Um^ your kind letter, partly by vhitorH and partly by cou* 
linual lu'iubudu'. I am a .^hadc or twc» better tiiis 
morning, and my mnd has half awaktul to run iLs daily 
^tage of tluty. Hapjrily I was len^Kuarily relieved 
from headache during our friends’ (the lam llollopcH’) 
vi.sit. Wc took them to see IVnnyson, and they were 
delighted with the reatiing whieli he very amiably gave 
UH, I’hen the Dn Mamiers came to dnu! with us on 
thel'iHnstlay%atul so the time was not, I hope, too lan- 
guid fijr our visitors. 

Mr, Ixwes contituies to show impravcment in health, 
so that tlte balance of good ii not much altered by my 
deficit. 

We shall be pleased to have any news of you, whether 
by post or j>er.Hon. 

At tliis time I wms in the habit of going over 
occasionally frtun Weybrtdge cm HutubryH. I’ho 
shadow of trouble was on both our houses. My 
mother wan in her last illness, and Mr. Lewes was 
constantly ailing, though none of us then thought 
that he would be taken first. But the sharing of a 
common anxiety contributed to make our friend- 
ship much more intimate, In our drives in the 
neighborhood of Witley, Mr, Lewes used Hometirnes 
to be suddenly sei/ed svith severe cramping pains. 
I think he was himself aware that something was 
far wrong, but the moment the pain ceased the 
extraordinary buoyancy of his spirits returned. 
Noticing but death could quench that bright flame. 
Even on his worst days he had alwayi a good story 
to tell; and I remember on one occasion, between 
two bouts of pain, he sang through, with great MOt 

thoiicrh wifKfiiir nf 
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Eliot playing his accompaniment, and both of them 
thoroughly enjoying the fun. 

They led a very secluded life at Witley — as al- 
ways in their country retreats — but enjoyed the so- 
ciety of some of their neighbors. Sir Henry and 
Lady Holland, who lived next door ; charming 
Mrs. Thellusson and her daughter, Mrs. Greville, 
who lived between Witley and Godaiming, were es- 
pecial friends. The Tennysons, too, and the Du 
Mauriers and Allinghams, were all within easy 
visiting distance. George Eliot’s dislike of Lon- 
don life continued to increase with the increasing 
number of her acquaintance, and consequent de- 
mands on time. The Sunday receptions, confined 
to a small number of intimate friends in 1867, had 
gradually extended themselves to a great variety 
of interesting people. 

These receptions have been so often and so well 
described that they have hitherto occupied rather 
a disproportionate place in the accounts of George 
Eliot’s life. It will have been noticed that there is 
very little allusion to them in the letters; but, 
owing to the seclusion of her life, it happened that 
the large majority of people who knew George 
Eliot as an author never met her elsewhere. Her 
saIo 7 i was important as a meeting-place for many 
friends whom she cared greatly to see, but it was 
not otherwise important in her own life. For she 
was eminently not a typical mistress of a salo 7 i. It 
was difficult for her, mentally, to move from one 
person to another. Playing around many discon- 
nected subjects, in talk, neither interested her nor 
amused her much. She took things too seriously, 
and seldom found the effort of entertaining com- 
IIL—ii 
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pctKsattHl by the Fortunately Mr. Lewt‘H ^u\y 

plied any c|ualilieH larking In ihc huhtens. A bulb 
iant talker, n delightful /v/< vet.saiile, full of 
resource in the social tiifiicultics of amalgauuiting 
diverse groups, and bridging over awkward pauses, 
he nKinaged to secHire for these gatheritigs most 
of the social success which they obtained. Many 
of tlie rhittumy were exceedingly agreeable and 
tcrestitig, especially wlien they were not too crowded, 
whtsn general conversation could be rnaintaiued. 
But the larger the company grew the more dinkult 
it was to manage. The English character doc.H 
not easily accommodate itself to the exigencies of 
a sat(}rt, 1‘hcrc is a fatal tendency to break up 
into small groups. The entertainment was fre- 
quently varied l)y music when any gcniil performer 
happened to‘ be present, I think, hfAvever, that 
the majority of visilor.s delighted cinefly to come 
for the chance of a few words with Cleorge Eliot 
alone. When the drawirrgoomn doctrof the Priory 
opened, a first glance revealed her always in tlie 
same low arm-chair on the left haml side of the 
fiirc. On entering, a visilorkn eye was at emee ar- 
rested by the mas.sivc head, 'riie alnindaru hair, 
streaked with gray now, was draped with lace, ar« 
ranged manlilla fashion, coming to a point at the 
top of the ftnehead. If she were citgagcd in con- 
versation her body was usually bent forward with 
eager, anxious desire to get as close as ptmsible to 
the person with whom she talked. She had a great 
dislike to raising her voice, and often became so 
wholly absorbed in conversation that the announce- 
ment of an incoming visitor sometimes failed to at- 



lifted up, and recognized a friend, they smiled a 
rare welcome — sincere, cordial, grave — a welcome 
that was felt to come straight from the heart, not 
graduated according to any social distinction. Early 
in the afternoon, with only one or two guests, the 
talk was always general and delightful. Mr. Lewes 
was quite as good in a company of three as in a 
company of thirty. In fact, he was better, for his 
verve was not in the least dependent on the num- 
ber of his audience, and the flow was less inter- 
rupted. Conversation was no effort to him 3 nor 
was it to her so long as the numbers engaged were 
not too many, and the topics were interesting enough 
to sustain discussion. But her talk, I think, was 
always most enjoyable d deux. It was not pro- 
duced for effect, nor from the lip, but w^elled up 
from a heart and mind intent on the one person 
with whom she happened to be speaking. She was 
never weary of giving of her best so far as the wish 
to give was concerned. In addition to the Sunda3?s 
^‘at home’’ the Priory doors were open to a small 
circle of very intimate friends on other days of the 
week. Of evening entertainments there were very 
few, I think, after 1870. I remember some charm- 
ing little dinners — never exceeding six persons— 
and one notable evening when the Poet Laureate 
read aloud “Maud,” “The Northern Farmer,” and 
parts of other poems. It was very interesting on 
this occasion to see the two most widely known 
representatives of contemporary English literature 
sitting side by side. George Eliot would have en- 
joyed much in her London life if she had been 
•stronger in health, but, with her susceptible organi- 
zation, the atmosphere oppressed her both physi- 
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c;iUy ami mrntally. Shr always rrjtntsHl it> escape 
to the cuuotry. 'Hr* aiiluauj ilay-% wnr be|;iiunii^ 
to close in now on Hr InsuUilnl Sin fey l.uulM’ape, 
not wilhout some tlnin h.iU'rrti^-ni/ril piCHa^e to 
her anxiouH miint ot iinpriuhng ttonUle. 

I am not iiniinetl to let yon te*»l any hni^iR without 
staking yon to H^nui me some ai ctnint oi yomself, lUr it 
is Intig since 1 got my last news tiom h.Hmhurgh. I 
slnniUl like to know that you liave < untuuitnl to gather 
strength, ami that y«»n have all been consetpiently 
moic ami nnwe enjoying your liic at Stiathtyrutu. !t 
an ugly theory that hapfujiess wants the c*ontr,tst of 
illness aiul utixietj% Imi I kmnv that Mis. iUatkwootl 
must have a new t omfmi in seeing you once more with 
your usual strength. 

Wc have hati '‘a hat! time'* in |Hnnl of health, and 
it is only quite lately that we have both been feeling a 
little belter. l*he fault is all in our tnsn frames, not 
in our air or other cireiimsiances ; for we like our 
house and neighbarhocHl better ami better. 'Fhe gen- 
eral testimony and idl other argumeniH are in favor of 
this dbtrict being thorouglily Imalthy. lUil we both 
look very haggard in the midst <»r our blessings. 

Are you not disturbed by yrsicnday's fmlian news? 
One’s hopes fur the world's getting a little test from 
war are continually cherked. Kvery day, after reatling 
the 7)mst I feel ns if all fnm*.H writing were miserably 
trivial stud' in the presence of this daily hisliuy. Do 
you think there are persoim who admire Russia's ** mis* 
sion” in Asia as they did the mission in Kurope? 

I^lease write me anything that comes easily to the 
end of your pen, and make your world seem nearer to 
me. Good Mr. Simpson, I liapc, lets you know that 
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work — which seems a strange paradox in association 
with my idea of him. 

The days pass by without my finding time to tell Madlme 
you what I want to tell you — how delighted I was to ^5°^ oX 
have a good account of you. But every bright day, 
and we have had many such, has made me think the 
more of you, and hope that you were drawing in 
strength from the clear, sweet air. I miss so much 
the hope that I used always to have of seeing you in 
London and talking over everything just as we used 
to do — in the way that will never exactly come with 
any one else. How unspeakably the lengthening of 
memories in common endears our old friends! The 
new are comparatively foreigners, with whom one^s 
talk is hemmed in by mutual ignorance. The one 
cannot express, the other cannot divine. 

We are intensely happy in our bit of country, as 
happy as the cloudy aspect of public affairs will allow 
any one who cares for them to be, with the daily read- 
ing of the Times. 

A neighbor of ours was reciting to me yesterday 
some delicious bits of dialogue with a quaint Surrey 
w^oman j e- g) “O ma’am, what I have gone through 
with my husband! He is so uneddicated — he never 
had a tail-coat in his life !” 

When Mr. Lewes sent you my MS.* the other morn- Letter 

.to John 

ing he was in that state of exhilarated activity 

often comes with the sense of ease after an attack of Nov. ’1878, 

^ ^ from the 

illness which had been very painful. In the afternoon Priory, 
he imprudently drove out, and undertook, with his 
usual eagerness, to get through numerous details of 
business, over-fatigued himself, and took cold. The 


* **The Impressions of Theophrastus Such.’^ 
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cally and mcMUally. Hhe aKvayn rrjr>itH*d lo csrnpe 
to the ctnuUry. *rhe autumn days wvtv he^imhiinj 
to close in now on the beaut ii'ul Suttvy landscape, 
not willuHJt some dinn half reco; 4 id/rd prcsa;j;e in 
her anxious mind of im|HMu!in|^ trouble. 

I am not inclined to lei you rest any lon^^cr without 
asking you to sent] me some account of yourself, f<ir it 
is long since 1 got my last news bom h.dinburgh. I 
shouUI like to know that yon have' coniinuetl to gather 
strength, ami il)at you have all been c*onsec|ucntly 
more and more enjoying your life at Strathtyrum. It 
is an ugly theory that happiiress wauls the contrast of 
illness and anxiety, but I know that Mi s. Illat kwood 
must have a new comfort in seeing you once mure with 
your usual strength. 

Wc have had *‘a bad time*' in point of healtti, and 
it is only quite lately that vve have boifi been feeling a 
little better. I'lie fault is all in our envn frames, not 
in our air or other circumstances ; for we like our 
house and neighborhood better and better, 'bhe' gen- 
eral testimony and all other arguments are in favor of 
this district being thoroughly healthy, Uul we both 
look very haggard in the midst cjf our blessings. 

Are you not disturbed by yesterday's Indian news? 
One’s hopes for the worltl’s getting a little test from 
war arc continually cliecked, Kvery tlay, after reading 
the 7wia, I feci ns if all one’s writing were miserably 
trivial stuff in the presence of this daily bistoiy, Du 
you think there are persons who admire KuHsias “mb’ 
sion*^ in Asia as tht^y did the mission in Kuroim? 

Idease write me anything that comes easily to the 
and of your pen, and make your world seem nearer to 
me. Good Mr. Simpson, I hope, lets you know that 
he is prospering in his pursuit of pleasure without 
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work which seems a strange paradox in association 
with my idea of him. 

The days pass by without my finding time to tell 
you what I want to tell you— how delighted I was to 
have a good account of you. But every bright day, 
and we have had many such, has made me think the 
more of you, and hope that you were drawing in 
strength from the clear, sweet air. I miss so much 
the hope that I used always to have of seeing you in 
London and talking over everything just as we used 
to do — in the way that will never exactly come with 
any one else. How unspeakably the lengthening of 
memories in common endears our old friends! The 
new are comparatively foreigners, with whom one’s 
talk is hemmed in by mutual ignorance. The one 
cannot express, the other cannot divine. 

We are intensely happy in our bit of country, as 
happy as the cloudy aspect of public affairs will allow 
any one who cares for them to be, with the daily read- 
ing of the Times. 

A neighbor of ours was reciting to me ^'^esterday 
some delicious bits of dialogue with a quaint Surrey 
woman ; e, g, “ O ma’am, what I have gone through 
with my husband! He is so uneddicated — he never 
had a tail-coat in his life !” 

When Mr. Lewes sent you my MS.^ the other morn- Le 
ing he was in tha.t state of exhilarated activity which bi£ 
often comes with the sense of ease after an attack of J^ov 

from 

illness wdiich had been very painful. In the afternoon Prior 
he imprudently drove out, and undertook, with his 
usual eagerness, to get through numerous details of 
business, over-fatigued himself, and took cold. The 
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Letter effect has been a sad amount of suffering from fever- 
iu»ck- ishness and headache, and I have been in deep anx- 
Nav. j«;H- icty, am Hlill very iinliappy, and only comforted by Sir 
James Pagel\H assurances that the actual trouble will 
be H(K)n allayed, 

I have been telling the patient about your letter and 
snggchlion that he should send a form of slip as advor- 
lisemenl fi»r the Maga/ane, lie says— and the answer 
seems to have been a matter of premeditation with 
him— that it will be better not to announce the book 
in ibis way at once~“the Americans and Germans 
will be down on us,’^ I cannot question him further 
at present, but I have no doubt he has been thinking 
about the matter, and we must not cross his wish in 
any way, 

I have thought that a good form of advertisement, 
to save people from disappointment in a book of 
mine not being a story, would be to print the list of 
contents, which, with the title, would give all but the 
very stupid a notion to what form of writing the work 
belongs* But this is a later consideration. I am glad 
you were pleased with ihe opening. 
i« p'or the last week I have been in deep trouble. Mr. 
HmuUy' LcwcH has been alarmingly ill. lo-clay Sir James 
a4ih’i?«v Quain pronounce him in all respects 

belter, and I am for the first lime comfortod. You 
will not w'oncler now at my silence, 'fluinks for your 
affectionate remembrances. 

Mr. Lewes continues sadly ill, and I am absorbed 
him. When he wrote about Parliament 
Nov.'ii78. meeting, he was thinking that it would be called to- 
gether at the usual lime — perha[}s February. The 
book can be deferred without mischief. I wish to add 
a good deal, but, of course, I can finish nothing now, 
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until Mr. Lewes is better. The doctors pronounced Letter to 
him ill every respect better yesterday, and he had aBbdc- 
quiet night, but since five o'clock this morning he has 
had a recurrence of trouble. You can feel for him and 
me, having so lately known what severe illness is. 


Mr. Lewes died on the 28th November, 1878. 


SUMMARY. 

MARCH, 1876, TO NOVEMBER, 1 878. 

Letter to John Blackwood — Visit to Weybridge — “Daniel 
Deronda ’* — Letter to Mme. Bodichon — Meets Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley — Vivisection — Letter to John Blackwood — Public discus- 
sion of “Deronda” — Motto from Walt Whitman — Inscription 
on the MS. of “ Dei'onda ” — Letter to Mrs. Stowe — Thanks for 
sympathy— Drawbacks to going too much abroad — Mr. Lewes’s 
“ Problems ” — Letter to J. W. Cross on the effect of her writing 
— Three-months’ trip to Continent — Letter to John Blackwood 
— Visit to Chamb^ry and Les Charmettes — Lausanne and Vevey 
— Ragatz — Return to London — Letter to John Blackwood — Dr. 
Hermann Adler — Letter to Mme. Bodichon — St. Blasien — Wom- 
en’s work — Visit to Six-Mile Bottom — Meets Turguenieff— Jew- 
ish appreciation of “Deronda” — Letter to Mrs. William Smith 
— Mrs. Ruck — Letter to Mrs. Stowe — Jewish element in “De- 
ronda” — Letter to Miss Plennell — Miss Martineau’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy,” and biography in general — Resignation — Gratitude of Jews 
for “ Deronda ” — Purchase of house at Witley, near Godaiming 
— Dr. Hermann Adler’s lectures on “ Daniel Deronda ” — Appli- 
cation to translate “Romola” into Italian-— Christmas at Wey- 
bridge — Opening of year 1877 — Letter to James Sully — The 
word “ meliorism ’’—Letter to John Blackwood— Illustrations of 
cheap editions— “Romola” — Letter to William Allingham — 
Warwickshire dialect— Letter to Mrs. Bray— Harriet Martineau’s 
“Autobiography”— Letter to Mme. Bodichon — Holmes and 
Mrs. Vernon Lushington playing— Letter to Miss Hennell— Mrs. 
Chapman on Harriet Martineau— Mrs. Stowe and the Byron case 
-Letter to Professor Kaufmann— Gratitude for his estimate of 
— T.etter to F. Harrison — Sympathy incentive to 


prothulion I rUrr I** Mmr. 'riuu kn.u’s uiur- 

riagr — Lrilrr l«> W. Allnii'jKuii mu Im i puc iir» I rUt i tn Tuu 
fcHyiMr KuMliiuuiM — 'ri.itr.S,iHM» «<| lu^ uitnir hv M{. I'Virirt '*• 
Ltllrr tM MfH. run^Mitln' Urkunur Im Muuiiv.uutn I'jty anil 
fairiu'HH l.rurf tu J,W, Aj*|nru.utMU uf ’IVunvJinn'a 

pocntH ami thanufs— Ixltrr lu Mt*j. iVk’r I .uImi Impruvnurnt 
in licaUh at \Vii)cy~-«pM»pM^al t’» wnir mu MMU ^prair i»ir '* Men 
uf Ixtlcm ** »rrirv--l.rUrj tu Ms .f^ Urtmrll t J.uu mJ hrallli ami 
gtrcnitlh at Witlry ■ I .rllri {»« Mi^ lUnur 't lui^t{naH 

plauh — ^’at^\v^U to Juum.il .uni !•» \r.it Lriu r in Mmk% 

Ikuln ln»n”-Stal«r mJ I’tahM' > !.miuImu rtiivn *»iiv m|h luujt ilr|,‘ut'^4 

to woinrii I'traiiinjt tJirrn*^ ’* m| si»r I ujJiiSi iSuplr*' 

nni\ Lm ky rhc' phunMniaph ' 1 rtt* t tn J^hu tUa% kwnmi 
“ Pa«al ’*’«-** Ua Urnyftr *'««Ixttrf in Mp., Ituiur J*m« * uu the 
‘*Twa (*rmucUcf»“-^ta’ttrr to iSiay Xtccliuy, waU t'uuvn 
Prince atiitl Pnneens *4 (ttfunany at itj Ox- 

ford to the Manier f*l U.tlliMl-- Ixttrr to jMhn Uku kwooil «Imh 
ianstiJryid I.ord l.yitonV— txttrr to Mr?i. IVtrt ’kaylMi -- I muk lion 
the aenlheUc not ilinhHtnnal trat hrr ““ Ixltcr to Juhn Hkukwoutl 
--Mr, Ixwcm’h ilkheaUh-«IxUer tt» William Ill4ekwi>od " Letter 
to Mr.^. Uurnc-JtmeH eompUiiiittg of health ™ Lriter t»i J. NV„ 
Crim”-»Mr. Lcwc^'h eoutinnrd illne^’i--«Lile at Witky -LlTeii of 
receptions at the Piiory— Ucacripttim of rrrr|ilio}m«« latter to 
John lllackwood-^Cornplaiiiing of health- -Letter to Mmr, ISodh 
chon«-«»ndight in old frlemk Ixlirrs to John lUat kvvood— MS, 
of “Tbcophraiitufi Such "--Mr, lx\vrH\ la*>t illne‘iS-<4^wrpone* 
ment of publication of *'Thcophra?»tuii'*-- Mr, LewcaV death. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

For many weeks after Mr. Lewes’s death, George 
Eliot saw no one except Mr. Charles Lewes, and 
the very few persons she was obliged to receive on 
necessary business. She read no letters, and wrote 
none, but at once began to occupy herself busily 
with Mr. Lewes’s unfinished MSS., in which work 
Mr. Charles Lewes was able to assist her in the ar- 
rangement. The only entry in her diary on the ist 
January, 1879, is Here I and sorrow sit.” At 
the end of two months this desolation had told ter- 
ribly on her health and spirits j and on the last day 
of January she was greatly comforted by a visit from 
Sir James Paget — a friend for whom she had al- 
ways had the highest and most cordial regard dur- 
ing the many years she had known him. Meantime 
she had begun to write a few short notes, and she 
mentions in her journal of 2d January, ‘*A kind 
letter from Professor Michael Foster, of Cambridge, 
offering to help me on any physiological point 
and on the 19th January, “Ruminating on the 
founding of some educational instrumentality as a 
memorial to be called by his name.” There are 
the following letters in January and February. 

I bless you for all your goodness to me, but I am ^.Le^uer^to 
bruised creature, and shrink even from the tenderest Bodicbon 

ITT 

touch. As soon as I feel able to see anybody I will 1S79. 
see you. Please give my love to Bessie’ and thank her 


1 Madame Belloc. 
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Letter to 
Madame 
Bodiclion, 
7th Jan. 
1879. 

Letter 
to John 
Black- 
wood, 13th 
Jan. 1879. 


Letter to 
J.W. Cross, 
aad Jan, 
1879. 


Letter to 
J.W. Cross, 
30th Jan. 
1879. 


for me — I mean, for her sweet letter. I was a long 
while before I read any letters, but tell her I shall 
read hers again and again. 

It was a long while before I read any letters, and as 
yet I have written none, except such as business rC'- 
quired of me. You will believe that this has not been 
for want of gratitude to all my friends for their good- 
ness to me. I can trust to your understanding of a 
sorrow which has broken my life. I write now because 
I ought not to allow any disproportionate expense to 
be incurred about my printed sheets. 

To me, now, the writing seems all trivial stuff, but 
since he wished it to be printed, and you seem to con- 
cur, I will correct the sheets (if you will send me the 
remainder) gradually as I am able, and they can be 
struck off and laid by for a future time. I submit this 
proposition to your judgment, not knowing what may 
be most expedient for your printing-office. 

Thank you for all your kind words. 

Sometime, if I live, I shall be able to see you— per- 
haps sooner than any one else — but not yet. Life 
seems to get harder instead of easier. 

When I said “sometime” I meant still a distant 
time. I want to live a little time that I may do cer- 
tain things for his sake. So I try to keep up my 
strength, and I work as much as I can to save my 
mind from imbecility. But that is all at present, I 
can go through anything that is mere business. But 
what used to be joy is joy no longer, and what is 
pain is easier because he has not to bear it. 

I bless my friends for all their goodness to me. 
Please say so to all of them that you know, especially 
Mr. Hall. Tell him I have read his letter again and 
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1S79.3 Occupied u'ith Mr. Lewes's MSS. 

If you feel prompted to say anything, write it to me. 

Do not believe that your love is lost upon me, dear. Letter to 

Mrs. 

I bless you for all your goodness to me, and keep Bume- 

J ^ r lories, 4t“ 

every sign of it in my memory. Feb. 1879- 

I have been rather ill lately, but my head is clearer 
this mor:dng. The world's winter is going, I hope, 
but my everlasting winter has set in. You know that 
and wall be patient with me. 

Bless vou for your loving thought But for all rea- 
sons, bodily and mental, I am unable to move. I am 
entirely occupied with his manuscripts, and must be 
on this spot among all the books. Then, I am in a 
very ailing condition of body— -cannot count on my- 
self from day to day — and am not fit to undertake any 
sort of journey. X have never yet been outside the 
gate. Even if I were otherwise able, I could not bear 
to go out of sight of the things he used and looked on. 

Bless you once more. If I could go away with any- 
body I could go away wdth you. 

I do need your affection. Every sign of care for me i.etterto 
from the beings I respect and love is a help to me. 

In a week or two I think I shall want to see you. 
Sometimes, even now, I have a longing, but it is im- 
mediately counteracted by a fear. The perpetual 
mourner — the grief that can never be healed — is inno- 
cently enough felt to be wearisome by the rest of the 
world. And my sense of desolation increases. Each 
day seems a new beginning — a new acquaintance with 
grief. 

If you happen to be at liberty to-morrow, or the fol- 
lowing Friday, or to-morrow week, I hope I shall 
well enough to see you. Let me know which day. *879- 
On Sunday, the 23d February, I saw her for the 
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Unable to Leave Home, [The Priory, 


Letter to \ transient absence of mind yesterday made me speak 
a 4 th Feb!^ as if it Were possible for me to entertain your thought'* 
ful, kind proposal that I should move to Weybridge for 
a short time. But I cannot leave this house for the 
next tw^o months — if for no other reason, I should be 
chained here by the need of having all the books I 
want to refer to. 

Pray do not announce “Theophrastus ” in any way. 

to John r . 1 t 1 

Black- j|- ^vould be intolerable to my feelings to have a book 
Feb. 1879. Qf niy writing brought out for a long while to come. 
What I wish to do is, to correct the sheets thoroughly, 
and then have them struck off and laid by till the time 
of publication comes. One reason which prompted 
me to set about the proofs— in addition to my scruples 
about occupying the type— was that I was feeling so 
ill, I thought there was no time to be lost in getting 
done everything which no one else would do if I left 
it undone. But I am getting better, I think ; and my 
doctors say there is nothing the matter with me to 
urge more haste than the common uncertainty of life 
urges on us all. 

There is a great movement now among the Jews 
towards colonizing Palestine, and bringing out the re* 
sources of the soil. Probably Mr. Oliphant is interest* 
ed in the work, and will find his experience in the West 
not without applicability in the East. 

It is a satisfaction to you, I hope, that your son is 
about to be initiated in George Street. I trust he will 
one day carry on the good traditions of the naniQ 
“John Blackwood.’^ 


Mada^me letter, which tells me that you are benefiting by 

fth^Mch"’ clear, sunny air, is very welcome. Yes, here too 
1879. weather is mnre mercifnl and T drivia niir 
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ifortable in that material sense^ and I am incredibly 
I. As to my mind, I am full of occupation, but the 
■ow deepens down instead of diminishing, I mean *879. 
0 to VVitley in a few months, that I may look again 
:he spots that he enjoyed, and that we enjoyed to- 
ler, but I cannot tell beforehand whetlicr I sliall 
to go again afterwards, 

verybody is very kind to me, and by and by I shall 
n to see a few intimate friends. I can do or go 
ugh anything that is business or dut}’, but time and 
ngth seem lacking for everything else. You must 
ise my weakness, remembering that for nearly 
ity-five years I have been used to find my happi- 
in his. I can find it nowhere else. Hut we can 


and be helpful without happiness, and I have had 
3 than myriads who were and are better fitted for it. 
am really very busy, and have been sadly delayed 
^ant of health. One project I have entered on is 
iLind a studentship, which will be called after his 
e. I am getting help from experienced men. 


send the corrected sheets of “Theophrastus,” and tetter 
be much' obliged if you will order a complete re- nuik- 

t y r t 1 /V , VVOnd.StK 

to be sent me before they are struck olT. When- Mch. 


the book is published (I cannot contemplate its 


aring before June, and if that is a bad time it must 


i over till the autumn season) I beg you kindly to 
: for me a notice, to be printed on the fly-leaf, that 


^S. was placed in your hands last November, or 
ly last year. 

hink you will enter into my feeling when I say that 
eate a notion on the part of the public of my hav- 
Deen occupied in writing “Theophrastus” vrould 


ipugnant to me. And I shrink from putting my* 


2 S 4 


Sfhaue of Stiitioiis/ii/’. fiiit'. I’lui.iiv, 


Le««r I hope vou nrc Ijcnefuinii liy ihc milder wtMlliur. I 
Black- drive out a little now, but yt)U must be piefiuretl [o see 

Mch.’i879* me a much changed creature. I think I shouUl hartlly 
know myself. 

Journal, Mivr/t 8,— Gcitiudc * ami the children came to tea. 
1879* 

Marc/i 9.— Mr, Henry JSidgvvidv came to discuss the 
plan of the studentship. 

Afit/'c/i 13.— -Ihofc.ssor Michael Kosier came to tbs* 
cuss llie studentship, and wc uriivetl at a satisfactory 


clearness as to tlie conditions. He mcnlitmetl as men 
whom he thought of as suitable trustees, Hu.sley, Pye 
Smith, ThiscUon Dyer, Francis balfuur, ami Henry 
Siclgwick. 

uflvoa. Dkau Fkikno,— W hen you have time to come lu me 
Iml^araoth about si.x: o’ciock { Hhall love to see you. 

ch. 1879. 23,— Mrs. Congreve came again. Mis, Buine- 

*«79* Jones came. 

wliiifam” I am so di.ssali.sfied with “ I’heophrastUH ” on reading 
wS*a ih revise that I have proposed to sup[ucfss k in this 
Mch.’ *179. original form, and regenerate it \vh€never»»«*if ever - t 
recover the power to do so, V\hi see the cruel weather 
has travelled after you. It makes one feel every griev- 
ance more grievously in some respects, tliough to me 
the sunshine is in one semH! sadtlcr. 


u^/<fr/vv 5 f 30.— Afr, Bowen (now Justic'c llowen) 
came, Mr. Spencer, ami J, 

ufjnhn weighing what you have said, I agree to the 

woot^sth of “Theophrastus” in May. If you had at 

April, 1879. fdl suspected that the book would injure rny influence, 
you would not have wished me to give it ftn th in its 
present form, and in the uncertainly of one’s inner and 
outer life it is not well to depend on future capabilities. 
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''Theophrastus Such." 




There are some things in it which I want to gt-t ssaJ, 
and if the book turned out to be effective in proiwrtjoa'i -i'?* 
to my other things, the form would lend stse'.f to 
“ second series ” — supposing I lived and kept my fac- 
ulties. 

As to the price for the right of translating, \ou will 
judge. If you will kindly undertake these negotiations 
for me, I shall be thankful. And pray iliat 

I don’t want the book to be translated, so that it mill 
be well to wait for the application, and to ask a 
cient sum to put the publisher on his guard as to the 
selection of a translator. But, of course, :h.s I. 'tie 
book cannot be paid for according to the diiticuliy of 
translation. 

You see, I have been so used to have all trauble 
spared me that I am ready to cast it on any nillirg 
shoulders. But I am obliged now to think of busint>s 
in many ways. 

I am so glad to know that Mrs. Blackwood has the 
comfort of a good report about you from the doctors. 
Perhaps it may seem to you the wrong order of sym* 
pathy to be glad for your sake in the place. 

April 8.— Mrs. Stuart came. ^ 

Mrs. Stuart was a devoted friend whose acQuaini* 
ance had been formed some years before through 
the presentation of some beautiful wood- car\^ing 
which she had executed as an offering to George 


Eliot. ^ 

Dear Friends, -Will you come to see me some day 

I am always in from my drive and at liberty by 
past four. Please do not say to any one that I am re- ,5^1. 
ceiving visitors generally. Though I have been so 
long without making any sign, my heart has been con- 
tin uallv moved with gratitude towards you. 



2^C> P//ysio/ti£h'a/ [Tnv, Tuiouv, 

!,cuerto Yoiir letter was very welcome this morning, for I do 
itmiichnn, not hkc to be very lonii; \vuli<uit liavme; some nit'turc 

Stli Ain'il, ^ ^ , , 

of you^ anti your words of aUeclion are always s\vet‘t. 

The studentship I mention is to suj^ply an iiu*{)nui 
to a young man who is tpiaiilied ami eager to carry on 
physiological research, and would not otherwise have 
the means of doing st). Mr. H. Sidgwick, Michael 
Foster, anti other men trf kiiulrcd ndiul arc helping 
me in settling the scheme. I have been delenuimd 
in my choice of the studculslu[i hy the itlea cjf what 
would be a sort of prc)k-)ngalion of /its life. 'I'lnU there 
should always, in consequence of his having lived, he 
n young man working in the way he would have liked 
to work, is a memorial of hint that coures nearest my 
feeling. It is to he at Chuuhiitlgi' to begin with, and 
we thought at first of afirliating it to the university; 
but now the notion is that it will he well tr) keep it 
free, so that the trustees may move it wiiete and when 
they will. JUrt the scheme is not yet tlrafteth 

1 am going to bring out one of ‘‘I'he Problems'' in 
a separate volume at tijc beginning of May, and am 
now correcting the proofs. 

My going to Wiilc'y is an e^eperinumt. I don’t 
know how I shall bear beu\g there, but I hope there 
will bo nothing to Irindc.T my there if you 

will undertake the (roul)lous journey Ibr my sake. 

I cMiclose the proof of title page and nuaio. U'liether 
iSuvh (which is singularly apt and good) should be 

Aimi;(H 79 . on the title-page or flydeaf I leave you to jmlge. Cer- 
tainly, everybody who does not read Latirt will lie of 
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Mr. Julian Sturgis. 
aslcing me to reprint or write essays, that, perhaps, Letter 

ri 11* -11 to John 

some or the public will not be disappointed that the Black- 

, . e wood, 9th 

volume IS not a story. But that must be as it may ; April, 1879. 
and if you think the acceptance dubious, it is much 
the better plan not to stereotype. 

What energy there is in Mr. Kinglake in spite of the 
somewhat shattered health that his Wesen gives one 
the impression of! Among incidents of war that one 
can dwell on with anything like gladness, that account 
of the rescue of the colors at Isandlana is memorable, 
is it not ? 

I go out every day, drive beyond the ranks of hid- 
eous houses in the Kilburn outskirts, and get to lanes 
where I can walk, in perfect privacy, among the fields 
and budding hedgerows. 

I hope Mr. Julian Sturgis will take care of his writ- 
ing and do something lasting. He seems to me to 
have a strain above the common in him \ and he is 
not writing for his bread, or even his butter. I don’t 
know why I say this just now, except that I had it in 
my mind to say long ago, and it has just come upper- 
most as I was thinking of the Magazine. 

Your kind letter has touched me very deeply. ^ 
confess that my mind had, more than once, gone ^Bt^aufmann, 
to you as one from whom I should like to have some 
sign of sympathy with my loss. But you were rightly 
inspired in waiting till now, for during many weeks I 
was unable even to listen to the letters which my gen- 
erous friends were continually sending me. Now, at 
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Letter to would I not luvc givcii if the vtjlunies couUl luive ctime, 
Kniifnmnn, cvcH oiily a fcvv clays, before l)i.s tleath I I^'or bin nhnd 
XH79. ‘ ’ w^as perfectly clear, and he would have ftdt some joy 
in that sign of his work being elfectivc, 

I do not know whether you will enter into the com- 
fort I feel that he never knew he was dying, and fell 
gently asleep after ten days of illness, in wiiieh the 
SLifforing was companilively nnUl, 

One of the last things he did at his desk was to de- 
spatcii a manuscript of mine to the publishers. 'The 
book (not a story, and not Inilky) is to apptstr near the 
end of May, and, as it contains some words I watUed 
to say about the Jews, I will onler a copy to be sent 
to you. 

I hope that your labors have gone on unitUerrupt- 
edly for the benefit of others, in spite of public troubles. 
The aspect of affairs with us is grievous— industry lan- 
guishing, and the best part of our nation indignatti at 
our having been betrayed into an unjustifiable war in 
South Africa. 

1 have been occupied in editing my huslKuurs MSS., 
so far as they are left in sufficitmt complelenesH to be 
prepared for publication without the obtrusion of an- 
other mind iimteud of his. A btief vtdmne on ‘fhe 
Study of rsychology will ajrpear innnetliatcly, anti a 
furtlicr volume of psyt:h£dogicrd sUidies will fiillow in 
the autumn. JUtl his work was cut short while he still 
thought of it as the happy occupation of far-stretching 
months. Once more let me thank you ft)r rememlrer- 
ing me in my sorrow. 

j.w*CrMii ^ dreadful need of your counstd. Pray come 
ajci^Aprii, to uie whcn you can-— morning, ufiernaon, or evening. 

From this time forward I saw George EHot con- 
stantly. My mother had died in the beginning of the 
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previouB l)ec(iinl)er, a wcdc after Mr. Lewes; and, 
as my life luul been very much bound up with hers, 

1 was trying to find some fresh interest in taking 
up a new pursuit. Knowing very little Italian, I 
began Dante’s “Inferno’^ with C!arlyle’s transla- 
tion. The first time I saw (leorgc hdiot afterwards, 
she asked me what I was doing, and, when I told 
her, exclaimed, “Oh, I must read that with yon.’^ 

And so it was. In the following twelve months we 
read tlmough the “ Inferno” and the “Pnrgatorio” 
together ; not in a dihitanie way, but with minute 
and careful examination of the conslvuclion of every 
sentence. M’he prodigious stimulus of such a teach- 
er {(otanh} maestro) made the reading a real labor 
of love. Her sympathetic delight in stimulating my 
newly awakened enthusiasm for Dante did some- 
thing to distract her mind from sorrowful memories. 

The divine poet took u.s into a new world. It was 
a renovation of life. At the end of May I induced 
her to play on the piano at Willey for the first 
rime j and she played regularly after that whenever 
I was there, which was generally once or twice 
a week, as I was living at Weybridge, within easy 
distance. 

Beside.s Dante, we read at this time a great many 
of Sainledknve’s “ Dausevios,” and much of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, and Wordsworth. But I am an- 
ticipating. We will return to the correspondence 
in its order. 

When I shall bo able to get to Witley is ^^Itogclher Leiter^^ 
uncertain. The cold winds make one less hungry for 
the country, but still it will be a relief to me, in some 
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Letter dcrful life of OLirs. Hut I urn obliged to keen iny clours 
to John , , ^ -IT 

Black- closed against all but the few until I go away. \ou, 
April’, XB79. however, X shall hope to see. I atn fuuiuling a stu- 
dentship of Physiology, to be calhui “'riie (kiorge 
Henry Lewes StiKlcmsbi[).’* U will be placxui, in the 
first instance, at Canibridge, where there is the best 
physiological school in the kingduin, Hut the truslee.s 
(with my consent during iny lilc) will have the power 
of mov'ing it wiiere they judge best, 'i’lus itlcM, whic:h 
I early conceived, has been a great slay to me. But 
I have plenty to think of, plenty uf creatures depeneb 
ing on me, to make tuy lime seem of some value. And 
there arc so many in the world who have to live with- 
out any great enjoyment. 

Al^ril 2 6.--'’Mr. and Mrs. Hall came, 

Ifyou can come to me next week for a parting word, 
will you try to learn beforehand whether and when 
fcy,Vs79. your husband can give me half an hour at the end of 
his working-day? I should like to see him Indure I 
go, which 1 hope to do soon after the 13th. 

Journal, May 6.— 'Mr. and Mrs. Call, Klcauor aiul Idoreuce 
(Cross) came. 

May 8.— Mr. Burne-Jones came. 

May 10, — Kdith Simco.K and *\tr, Pigoti came. 

May 13.— Dr. Andrew Clark came ami gave me im» 
portanL suggestions about the studentship. 

May 21. —Saw Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

Jl/fry 22. — Came down to Willey - lovely mild 
clay. 

Lisiierto Mr. Lcwe.s always wrote the dramatic erilteisniH in 
Mayi'i'syq, Leader, and for a year or two lie oreasioitiilly wrote 
such criticisms in the rail Mall, Of tlic latter, the 
chief were reprinted in the little book cm "Actors, 
and the Art of Acting." What wa.s written in the 
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Cbarles, i ibiak, W |c« »f ^ksstt tlal 

you sb<Hjld do tm tl» service ef rntf 

the prc»fs of ife remiinitig f©lvi»c erf u-id 

you were so gen-fioos to 
to ui^citake tbai labor., "fbe ^ - 5' ' " 

till after tbe i§ih — l>f. *^1 ch 
kindly o^red to h^Ap nv: n ^ t 

suftickni’y at v. '. oo * r ■. i'r 

I have been ra’btr jb .1;:*^^% bio b„ > ; •'^. to 

beaefti by tbe cotinU} qiuetaik.. 'I ou. I im ^ctry 
to bear, are not o¥er stroni:. Tb« «.ill make jmit lo» 
of mind and tt esigbt all iftc mm^ apprec^-ited by me. 

Your letterjfull m kitcr I 

like to have-has been wy cv-mimu tn shew 

last damp, chlH days. The fir't »«-rk I «a» not »*n. .W --*» 
and had a tTCmbkscwi attack of p 4 .»n, t«t ! a* beirt-r, 
and try to make life toleretoi^ by alwai* hi»sr!g •s-cme- 
tbifig to do* 

I am wishing Margwel many hippv rctara$ u iM» 
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Lcuor clay, and am making a picture of you all kce[)ing the 
Burne-^^ little fiie. A young birthday, when theyoung creature is 
promising, is really a happy lime ; one can hope reason- 
ably j and the elder ones may be content that gladness 
has passed onward from ihetn itilo newer vessels, I 
should like to see the bluc^eyed inaiil with her bangles 
on her arms. 

Please give my love to all and sumlry who make 
any sign of love for me; and any ammujt ycni like is 
ready for you to draw upon. 

rroderic ^ grcatly obliged to you fur setuUng me the 

to^day ; and I ajipreciate it tlm 
*879* more highly because your diligence is in contrast with 
the general sluggishness of readers about any but idle 
reading. It is melancholy enough that to most of our 
polite readers the sf>ci.il factor in psychology would be 
a dull subject; for it is certainly nt) conceit of ours 
which pronounces it to be the supremely interesling 
clement in the thinking of onr time. 

I confess the word factor has always been tiistaste- 
ful to me as the name fur the grandest of fmees. if 
it were only mathematical i shoukl not mirul, but it 
has many other associated flavcjrs which spoil it fjr me. 

Once more— ever more- thanks. 

Lfttterto You Will like to know that Mr, Frederii: llarrison 
Uwc«, " has sent me a brief paper, which is to be read Uj day 
lothjime, Metaphysical Society, on the **SiH*ial FacUir in 

Psychology,” opening witli a quotation from the “ Study 
of Psychology,” and marking throughout his high ap- 
preciation of your father*,^ work. Also the Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, kindly sent (with his initials 
only) to Trubner four errata which he had found in 
reading the ” Studv of Psvclmloofv.” I’rubner did nor 



made on the plales if I wished it. I said, By all i-ewe^ ‘ 
means,” and have writlcn to thank the Rector. 
a ble.s.sing to find a man who really reads a bookl 

I have received the enclosed letter, with other papers 
(about country lodgiufvs at Sevenoaks for poor chil- 
dren). Will you look out a single copy of as many of 
my books (poems included) as you can find, and send 
them in a parcel, saying that they come from me for 
the I'Vee Library? Tlease not to mind this trouble, as 
it is for the tm/^acuftious readers. (You know I am 
nothing if not sesquijicdalian ” and scientific^ and a 
word of five syllables will do fi)r both qualities.) 

I wish you could see Coquel in in Tabourin. He is 
a wonderful actor, when he gets the right part for him. 

He has a penetrating personality that one cannot be 
indifTercut to, though possibly it may be unpleasant to 
some people, 

I was beginning, with my u.sual apprcliensivencss, to Letter to 
fear that you had no good news to tell me, since I didniack- 
not hear from you, and I should have gone on fearing jun^ *879. 
till to-morrow morning if I had not happened to drive 
to Godalming and ask for the .second post. We only 
get one post a day at the benighted Witley, so that if 
you want me to get a letter quickly it must be posted 
early at Edinburgh, 

I am heartily glad to know that the invalid is going 
on well, and I trust tiiat the softer air we are having 
now will help him forward. 

“ Theophrastus ” seems to be really welcomed by 
the public. Mr. Blackwood will be amused to bear 
that one gentleman told Charles, or implied, that 
Theophrastus was a higher order of book, and more 
dlffieuii to write than a novel. Wait long enough, and 
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“ Theophrastus ” IVe/comed, [Witley, 


Letter to cvcry fomi of opinion will turn up* However, poor 
j^iiick- . ‘‘ Theophrastus” is certainly not composed of “ chips ” 

wood, xath , i i ^ 

Juno, 3 ( 87 <> any more than my oilier books. 

Another amusing bit of news is, that the other clay 
Mrs. Pattison sent me an extract from the /ivret of the 
Paris Acr/cw, describing a picture painted by a Trench 
artist from “'I'lie Lifted Veil,” and representing the 
moment when the resuscitated woman, ti.xiug lier eyes 
on her mistress, aceuscs her of having poisoned her 
husband. I call this amusing— I ought rather to have 
said typical of the relation my books generally have 
with the French mind. 

Thank you for sending me the list of orders. It does 
interest me to see the various country (lemands. I 
hope the movement will continue to cheer us all, and 
you arc sure to let me know everything that is pleas- 
ant, so I do not need to ask for that kindness. 

The weather h decidedly warmer, and Tuesday was 
a perfectly glorious day. But rain and storm have 
never let us rest long together. I am not very bright, 
and am ready to interpret everything in the saddest 
sense, but I have no definite ailment. 

My best rcgaixls to the convalescent, who, I have 
no doubt, will write to me when he is able to do so. 
But I am only one of many wiio will be glad to hear 
from him. 

spent an hour with Marian (sih June). She 
MiXm delightful than I can say, and left me in 

uoHham- Spirits for her— though she is wretchedly thin^ 

Sj^une looks, in her long, loose, black dres.n, like the 

* black shadow of herself, She said she had so 
much to do that she must keep well— * the world 


1 Have been liavinj; my turn ol illness of rather a sharp Letter 
kind. Yesterday, wlien your letter came, I was in more 
acute paiu than I have ever known in my life before, 
but before the morning was over I was sufficiently re- 
lieved to read your pleasant news. I am writing in 
bed, but am in that most keenly conscious case which 
comes after unusual sufTcring. The way in which the 
public takes “ d'heo[)hraslus ” is really a comfort to 
me. I have had some letters, not of ilie compliment- 
ary, but of the grateful kiiul, which are an encourage- 
ment to believe in the use of writing, but you would 
be screamingly amused with one, twenty-three pages 
long (from an Kdinburgh man, by-lhc-bye), who has 
not read the book, but has read of it, and thinks that 
his own case is still more worthy of presentation than 
Merman’s. 

X think a valuable series (or couple of volumes) 
might be made up from “Maga” of articles written 
hot by travellers and military men, and not otherwise 
republished— chronicles and descriptions by eye-wit- 
nesses— whicli might be material for historians. 

What a comfoi't tliat the AfglKin war is concluded 1 
But on the back of it comes the black clog of Indian 
finance, which means, alas I a great deal of hardship 
to poor Hindfis. Let me hear more news of you be- 
fore long. 

Your description of the cfTects you feel from the Letter 
restless, tormenting winds would serve well to represent «ume- 
my experience too. It seems something incredible JmCi87yI 
written in my memory that when I was a little girl I 
loved the wind— used to like to walk about when it 
was blowing great guns. And now the wind is to me 
IIL— ra' 
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teuer wliat it WHS to early peoples— a clemon'|:i;od, crut’lly de- 
Buvne- manclinc all sorts of human ■sacrilices. I'hank you, 

Jones, agih , ^ ® . , , * , , , 

June, 1879. dear, for caring whether 1 have any human angels to 
guard me. None are permanently here except my 
servants, but Sir James Vaget has been down to see 
me, 1 have a very comfortable country practitioner to 
watch over me from clay to day, and Ihoie is a devoted 
friend wlio is l)ac:kward and forward continually to .see 
that I lack nolliing. 

It is a satisfaction to me that \oti felt the need for 
“Debasing the Mcjral Currency’* to be written, I 
was determined to do it, lliougli it might make me a 
stone of stumbling and rock of oflencc to all the comic 
tribe. 

Do not rate my illness too high in the scale of mor- 
tal misery. I am prone to make much of my ailments, 
and am among the wmst at enduring pain* 

Thank you for sending me the pretty little book/ 
wo^Mih ^ deeply touched by the account of its origin, and 
/ua©,'i879- 1 remember well everything you said to me of Mr. 
Brown in old days when he was still with you. 1 liad 
osly cut a very little way into the volume when a friend 
came and carried it oiT, but my eyes had already been 
arrested by some remarks on the character of Harold 
Transonic, which secmr<l to me more penetrating and 
finely felt than almost anything I have reatl in the way 
of printed comment on my own writing. When my 
friend brings back the volume I shall read it rever- 
entially, and most probably with a sense of being use- 
fully admonished. For praise and sympathy arouse 
much more self suspicion and sense of shortcoming 
than all the blame and depreciation of all the? Pepins, 
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I am better, and I hope on the wav to complete re- Letter 

1 -r -11 ^ ^ to Johtl 

covery, but I am still at some distance from that goal. Black- 

•mi *r 1 • t t 1 • ^ wood, 29th 

l^ernaps it the winds would give one some rest from June, 1879. 
their tormenting importunity, both you and I should 
get on faster. 

I am looking forward to reading the “Recollections 
of Ekowe in “ Maga,” which came to me yesterday, 
with its list of my own doings and misdoings on the 
cover. 

Does not this Zulu war seem to you a horribly bad 
business ? 

Sir Henry Maine has sent me the one letter that Letter t 
has rejoiced my heart about the “ Study of Psychol- 
ogy.” He says : “ In this branch of Mr. Lewes's 1879. 
studies I am almost as one of the ignorant, but I think 
I have understood every sentence in the book, and I 
believe I have gained great knowledge from it. It 
has been the most satisfactory piece of work I have 
done for a long time." I have written to tell him that 
he has rescued me from ray scepticism as to any one’s 
reading a serious book except the author or editor. 

The sight of your handwriting on the pamphlet sentLeUer^o 
me urges me to do the sooner what I should have 
ready done but for a rather sharp illness, which has ^879- 
kept me chiefly in bed for nearly a fortnight, and from 
which I am not yet quite free. 

I enclose a copy of Michael Foster’s draft of 
conditions for the studentship, which I put into the 
lawyer’s hands some ten or twelve days ago, and which 
is now come to me drawn up in legal form. You said 
it would interest you to see the draft, and I have 
been bearing this in mind, but have not been able to 
go to the desk where the copy lay. . 
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Five mrh^ lilness. 


[WlTf.EYt 


letter to 
Miulame 
llotliclion, 
3cl July, 
1879. 


.fitter 
JO Toliti 
llLick- 
wootl, i‘'»(h 
July, tP?';- 


despite the cruel, roetless winds niul sad iuterniittc'uce 
of sunshine. On the i«»lh I am gninji to iiave two 
daughters-in»law,/tv gramlchihhcn, and servant fur a 
if I can get well eiunigli, as I have good hope 
now that I shall. The stn\wl)erries will be ripe then, 
and as I don’t cat any iny.ntdf it wouhl be tiolorous 
not to be able to have the children, and see them en- 
joy the juicy blessing. 

1 was beginning to want some news of ytm, and was 
almost ready to ask for it U is the more welcome 
for having had time to ripen into a tlecitUuUy good re» 
port of your condition. About myself I have a very 
poor story to tell, being now in tim fifth week of a 
troublesome illness, in which, like you, I have been 
partly fed on “poisonous decoctions.’’ Today, how- 
ever, happens to show a consiilerable imprtn'ernent in 
my symptoms, and I have been walking in the warmer 
air with more case than hitherto. Driving I have not 
been able to manage for some lime, the motion of the 
carriage shaking me too much. The best of care has 
been taken of me. 1 have an excellent country doctor 
(Mr. Parsons of (lodalmlng) who watches me daily ; 
and Sir James Paget and Dr. Andrew Clark have been 
down to add their supervision. I begin to think that 
if I can avoid any evil condition, sucli as a chill that 
would bring on a relapse, I may soon be pretty well 
again. The point to be achieved is to stop tire wast- 
ing of my not too solid flesh. 

I am glad to Irear that the tldrd etiition of ’* I'heo- 
phrastus” has had so lively a movement. If the re- 
mainder should be sold off I think it wouhl be well 
just to print a small number of copies to carry on, 

Sind fivntd hfincyincir ntir te\n ennn 
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1 liiivc been always able to write my letters and read i-etter 
my proofs, usually in bed before the fatii^iie of dressinfr, 
but the rest of my time has been very unprofitable — July, 1879. 
spent chiclly in pain and lanj^uor. I am feeling easy 
now, and you will well understand that after undergo- 
ing pain this ease is opening paradise. Invalids must 
be e.xeuscd for being elo(iuent about themselves. 

1 feel a perhaiis too selfish need to tell you thati-eitcr 

, . , -n * I . ^ to Mrs. 

things have gone ill with me since I last wrote to you. Humc- 

, , , . Jones. 22cl 

Why do ! want to let you know this not agreeable July. ^879. 
news about mystdf? Chiefly because I want you to 
be quite clear that if I do not write to say, “When can 
you come to me?” it is not from indifference, but from 
misfortune of anotlier sort. Meanwhile it will do me 
good to have little items of news from you, when you 
can find half an hour for the kind deed of writing me 
a letter. What helps me most is to be told things 
about others, and your letters are just of the sort I 
like to have. 

I am just now in one of my easier hours, and the 
demon wind has abatccL lie seems to enter into my 
pains with hideous rejoicing. 

Thank you for your kind note. There arc to bcT.cucrto 

Juineft 

more than as many j^roofs as you have already 

fur which I must crave the valuable aid of your read- 

ing. 

You will understand all the better how much com- 
fort it is to me to have your help as well as Professor 
Foster’s, when I tell you that for the last eight weeks 
I have been seriously out of health, and have often 
been vSuffeiing much pain — a state which I imagine 
you know by experience to heighten all real anxieties, 
and usually to create unreal. 
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Gainifiji' Ground in UcaUJi. IWiti.ky, 

Letter to volumc interesting. In reading the MS, again and 
ncain I had got into a state of tremor about it which 

Augi xS^y. ^ ^ , , , . 

deprived me urjudgmeiU- just as il U wttre writing of 
my own, which I could not trust myself to pronounce 
upon. 

1 hope that your own health, and Mrs. Stdly's too, 
will have been benefited i)y yentr change triJin south to 
north. 

I think that I am really getting better, and shall 
Iiave to slay among the minority in this worhl a little 

nlh , 

«7‘;- longer than I had expected. 

Will you send me word how long yon shall be at 
liberty, and wludher you would think it worth while to 
come down to me one tnurning aiul stay till the after- 
noon of tim following day ? Vunr letter is delightful 
to me, Several spiritual kisses for il. 
tetter to Thank you for y<ntr sweet afiection. I have hud 
JyJi a’uk hyii^g ilhiesH, which lastetl, without great re- 

*«7y lief, for nearly eiglit weeks. Hut I hope that f am now 
out of it — that is, so far established that I may go on 
without a relapse. The cuUl vveatlier wan against me*, 
as it was and is against mucli more important matters. 
The days of warmth and sunlight which liave now and 
then blessed ns have been my brsi nunlicim?, though 
I acknowledge the benefit of pepsin and .steel, and 
many other drugs. The gray .skies and recuning rain 
are peculiarly dispiriting to me, anil one seems to feel 
tlieir influence all the more for the witle, l>eMutlful view 
of field and hill which they sadden am! half canceab 
In town one thinks less of the sky. 

If you are ever writing to our dear Mrs. William 
Smith do give my love to her, and tell her I am very 
g:rateful to her for the leller slm wrote me witli the 
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of fculin" she did nol send her address, so (hat I could 
not wi'ile ill return, 

1 am much oltligcd to you for writing me your let- 
ter al plcilSUtiL lUlWS. Black- ^ 

U is wonderful how Thoopliraslns’’ goes on scll-Sept/iS;^ 
ing in these l);ul times, and I have only to hope in ad- 
dition that the buyers will bo the bettor for it Ap- 
parently we shall get through llus last edition before 
Christmas, aiul then perha[)s you will think of adding 
the volume to the (hihinet Kclition. I am especially 
rejoiced to hear that your uncle is belter again, and I 
trust that Strulhlyrum is sharing our sunshine, which 
will be the best cure fur him as for me. 1 am getting 
strong, and also am gaining flesh on my moderate 
scale. It really makes a diflcrcnce to one’s spirits to 
think that the harvest may now possibly be got in with- 
out utter ruin to the produce and unhappy producers. 

But this year will certainly prove a serious epoch, and 
initiate many changes in relation to farming. I fear, 
from what I have read, that the rich Lothians will have 
to be called com[>aHsioimtety (he poor Lothians. By 
the way, if you ha[)pcM\ to want any translation clone 
from the French, and have not just tlic right person 
to do it, I think I can recommend a Miss Bradley Jen- 
kins, of 50 Cornwall Road, Wesbourne Park, as one 
who has an unusually competent knowledge of French. 

We sat side by side on the same form translating Miss 
Edgeworth into French when we were girls. 

1 have not seen her for many years, but I know that 
she has been engaged in a high order of teaching, and 
I have lately heard from her that she is anxious to get 
work of the kind in question. She already spoke 
I^rench well when we were pupils together, and she 
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i,eticrio I wonder, talking of translators, how the young Mr. 

William ... » \ 1 »- I 

Black- Fcrncr ih on, who tr.insiaietl Kaufiuunn .s pam- 

SepiVisVg. phlet on DcroiuUi.'' What Mr. Hlackwuod told me 
of him interested me about his future. 

Oblige us all by nut falling into another accident 
when the next luuiting .season comes. 

Letter to Jk'fure 1 received your letter t!ie other day I was in- 

Maildmr 

iituik'him. tending to write tt) y<ni to ask whether, now that I am 

*«7‘> .stronger and the fine weather .shows stnne signs of per- 
manence, you feel any revival of the inclination to 
come and sec me for a couple of days. I hardly like 
to propose your taking the journey, now th.u you are 
not being brought near me by other visits ftn* the rail- 
way from you to u.s is, I think, rather tircstune. But 
if your inclination really lies towards coming you will 
be afTectionately welcomed. 

About tlie .sea side I am hopeless. The latter part 
of October is likely to be tini t'old for me io move 
about without risk of chills ; and I hope to he back in 
town before the end of the month. I am not very 
fond of the sea skie, and this year it is likely to he 
crowded with people who have been hindered by the 
bad weather from going earlier. I prefer the Surrey 
hills and the security from draughts in ontds own 
home. Tim one ailraclion of a coast place ur me is 
a great breadth of .saml to pace an when it is in its 
fresh firmnes.H after the fall of the title. But the sen 
itself is melancholy to me, only a little less so untler 
warm sunlight, with plenty of fishing smacks changing 
their shadows. All this is to let y«ni know why I do 
not yield to ilie attraction of being with you, wliere we 
could chat as much or as liitlo as we likeck I feel 
very much your affeclionateness in wbliing to have me 
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Write me word soon whether you feel able to come 
as far as this for niy sake. 

I have read the article’ with very grateful feelings, ^^eiter to 
I think that he woultl himself have regarded it as a 
generally just estimate. And I am much obliged to 
you for sending it to me in proof 

Your selection of subjects for remark, and the re- 
marks themselves, are in accordance with my feeling 
to a comforting extent; and I shall always remain 
your debtor for writing the article. 

1 trust you will not be forced to omit anything about 
his scientific and philosophical work, because that is 
the part of his life’s labor which he most valued. 

Perhaps you a little underrate the (original) effect 
of his ‘‘ Life of Ck)ethe in Germany.^’’ It was received 
with eiUluisiasm, ami an immense number of copies, 
in both the ICnglisli and (icrman form, have been sold 
in Germany since its appearance in 1854. 

J wish you were allowed to put your name to the 
article, 

I am getting strong now after a long spell of modi 
cal discipline. All these long months I have been oc- 
ciipied with my Imsband’s mannscripts ; also with 
foundation of a Physiological Studentship, which is my 
monument to his tnemory, and which is nowall settled, 
as you may perhaps have seen by advertisements.’* 

* Ai lii'lc? on tl. U, LtrwcJH.-— AVrvne/, Oct, 1879. 

llciny PcwcH Stuclcnuship.”^ — T\m studeuiKlii]) has 
been ftnindcd in memory (jf Mr, (Jeorge Henry J.cwcs, for the 
purpoHC of cnnl)lii]g the holder for tlio time being to devote him- 
Hcif wholly to the proHccmiuii of original rcHearch in physiology. 

The studentship, the value of which is slightly under £200 per 
annum, |);u‘d cpiartcrly in advance, i« tenable for three years, dm’- 
inft whu'li ihr* filnrlttnh iw rf'niiirf’fl In onrrv on. nndin* the 
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Letter^ to But I am not yet through the proofreading of the final 
5 ^J^orr^*\olume of “ rrobleins of liife and MintV which will 
contain the last sheets lie ever wrote. 

I hear very good accounts of Madame Bodichmi, 
who is coming to nic for a couple of days on the 
apth. 

You are wonderful for life ami energy, in spite of 
your delicate looks. May you imve all the strength 
you need for your sympathetic tasks 1 
ter to 1 have not yet thanked you ami I do so now very 
gratefully— for the help you have given me in my sad 
^ and anxious task. Your eyes liavc been a most pre* 
cious aid, not only as a matter of fact, but as a ground 
of confidence. For I am mil at all a gtmtl proof read- 
er, and have a thorough distrust of myself. 

Letter to I cannot wish not to have been clieered by your 
Uurne- triple letter, even though I have caused you to rise 
^1879!^' earlier in the morning, ami ttj feed a disproportionate 
remorse. ^‘Maggior difetto men vergogna lava,” as 
says Virgil to the blushing Uante. And you have 
given me the fuller measure because I had to wait a 
little. 

Your legend of ” Fair W'ormm ” interests me very 
much. I feel a citizen of the world again, knowing all 

plete cxdiiHicni of all talirr prureHsitnui! m Ku prismi 

will he elertnl as a *‘(Jrnrgc Hrniy Lcwrit .suulrnt “ whu ^lw^l 
hot Batinty the irtmtecs and direrttir, as m the prurnise of 
success in physiological inquiry ; ari«l, morid, m to the need nf 
pecuniary aMmtance* Olherwmo all Uah i»exe» are eli* 

gible. Applkaticins, together with smli inh^rmaiitm roruerning 
ability and drcumstancei m the raodidaie may sldnk proper, 
should be sent to the pre!ietu dirretor, lir. ^^khael Foster, New 
Muieums, Candjrklge, not later tlian iklolwr 15, tSyq. The ajo 
pointmmU will be made and duly advertiwd « iwn m pmiibk 
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TJtc Pretence of Pleasure. 

the news. But the core of good news in your letter is Letter 

111 - . , 

that your husband is well a^ain, and ai^ain happy in Bunie- 

. * 1 x;- n • 1 r r , ^ Jones, 18th 

his work. Your collapse is what I feared for you ; oct 1879. 
and you must call the getting change of air and scene 
-—I was going to say “a duty,” but arc you one of 
those wonderful beings who find everything easier un- 
der that name? But at least one prefers doing a hard 
duty to grimacing with a pretence of pleasure in things 
that arc no pleasure, 

1 am greatly comforted this morning by the fact that 
the (apparently) right man is found for the George 
Henry Lewes Studentship — an ardent worker, who 
could not have carried on his pursuit without this 
help. I know you are not unmindful of what touches 
mo deeply. 

Go on your visit, dear, and come back well — then 
show yourself without unnecessary delay to your lov- 
ing friend. 

1 have had a delightful bit of news from Dr. ^ 

this morning. He had mentioned to me before 
there was an Edinburgh student whom he had in Oct 

mind as the right one to elect. This morning he 
writes; “The trustees meet to morrow to receive my 
nomination. I have chosen Dr. Charles JR.oy, an 
Edinburgh man, and Scotchman— not one of my own 
pupils. He is, I think, the most promising — by far 
the most promising— of our young physiologists, put- 
ting aside those who do not need the pecuniary assist- 
ance of the studentship. And the help comes to him 
just when it is most needed— he is in full swing of 
work, and was casting about for some means of sup- 
porting himself which would least interfere with his 
work, when I cnllecl his attention to the studentship. 
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Litter to 
ClinrliM L. 
Lewes, 
Saturtlay, 

3<Jth Ovi. 

*H7y* 


Letter to 
C’luiilea L. 

i.CVVl'K, 

'i'upstlay, 
471I1 ()i,*t- 


Letter 
to Mi»« 
Elennor 
Cross, ayth 
Oct. 1879, 


set, recommend just the man, ns it appears to me, for 
the post/^ 

This is a thing your father wouUl have chosen as a 
result of his life. 

I have just had some news timt grieves me. Mr. 
llhickwood is dangerously ill, and I fear, from Mr. 
William*s letter, that there is little h(»pe of recovery. 
He will he a heavy lt)ss to me. He has heeit hound 
up with wimt I mtjst cared for in my life lor more than 
twenty years; and his gotul <|ualiiies have made many 
thing.H easy to me that, witiunit him, vvouUl often have 
been difficult. ‘ 

I wrote to Mr. 'riiiljner to tell him that the (print- 
ing of the IVcddems '' beiiig finished, t shoulil bo 
glad if he would arrange wiilr you aluput the eoncli- 
lions of publicatitm. Hear in mind your father's wish 
that the volumes sliould nut be made dearer than nec- 
essary, 

I am going to Weybridge on Friday, and I intend to 
be at the Priory by Saturday before dusk. Hut it is 
just possibk I may be detained till Ivlomlay morning, 
So if you have any good occupation for Sunday you 
had better call on your way home on l^fonday. 

Your affiectionate note would (juite have determined 
me to do what, when your brcuher kindly proposed 
it, raised a certain Icjnging in me. I tlrought tlnit I 
should like to see you all in the remembered home 
again. But I have had a little check in health, and I 
am feeling so depre.ssed that I shrink from making 
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ami 1 have a sense of impossibility about everything T^ctter 
that, under other conditions, would be a pleasure, 1 Kbanor 
am afraid lest a fit (jf sadness should make me an op- oci. 1*879. 
pression to you all ; and my conclusion this morning 
is that 1 must give up the few hours’ happiness of feel- 
ing your family love around me as 1 used to do, and 
simply go straight up to town with my servants. 

Ikit if Friday morning brings me better hopes I will 
telegraph to you, since you allow me to waif till the 
eleven til limir. If you receive no telegram you will 
understand that I am still loo dowuheartecl to venture 
on a visit even to those who arc among the licstdovcd 
of my friends. In that case you must all make me 
amends for my loss by coming to see me in the old 
place in town. 

Came to Weybridge on 31st October, and re- 
turned to the Priory on 1st November. 

I came here just a week ago, and I had a superstition 
that you would come to me yesterday. But I used 
onchanlnumts— and so you didn’t come. Nov. J879. 

I am very grateful to you for your kind letter. Letter to 
News about you all had been much desired by meiHenneii, 

, . , , . , . t Nov. 

but 1 have now so many busme.ss letters to write that nom 

, tho Pri- 

I am apt to defer such as are not absolutely necessary, «ry. 

Tlse careful index is a sign of your effective industry, 
and I have no doubt that it will be a great help to 
yourself as well as to your readers. One very often 
needs an index to one’s own writing. My cliief ob- 


Letter whidi miitU? tnc gtunl fur IiMIr su the siinmu’r, arul m- 

MiwMuiA It j I ■ 

iieimeiK (Ircu UHi strun|j;»*r than 1 uvri uxptHiru lu be ni^auu 
IVuple \\\v very j^uud tu \\\%\ mm\ 1 .un eHrrputni,\lly 
Idchhcd in ntany ways; but nune bluNsed .uc ihe dead 
wlu) rest ftum their laburs, and have ihk lu dread a 
barren, in»ek*ss suivivah 

r.Hter In I wtdl, dear kitul fVieinb all liiini^s cunsid- 

Mrs, IVter ' ^ . . 

TAyluM.tK < )nt‘ eaiHun help ticrasictnal chills and 

J tr*c J “7*^1 

from tli« heathu hes in litis hattl, uinUv litin*. 

1‘niny. 

Oh, yes, I uMil the wilh ^teal inleresb and am 
mudi cuneerned to kttuw what tny t utttmnputaries arc 
daini^t, My time is very fully uceupied, fut I have now 
to write it great nuiny letters, such us useil to be writ- 
ten fur me, aiul I would willingly spend the time ihim 
taken up in another sort of reading and writing, 

Lcuaritr 'riiaiik v<ni a thuusaiul times, mv dear fiientl, fur 

Peter , * ^ » * , , , , 

your tcMuler New Yt?ar s greeting mni inquiries. I Iiavc 
passed well from **nruler the saws ami harrow s’' of the 
severe cold* and am better, both in apparent organic 
HoundncHH arul in Htrengih for all ueeupatiun, than I 
once tlraught was passible for me. 

Our clear Barbara is painting in water colors again 
from her window— just as of okh I know jou will be 
glad to hear of this. And I am lunvseeing many other 
friunds, who interest me and bring me rtqiorts of their 
several workls. The great puirlic calamities of tlic 
past year have helped ia t[uiet one’s murmuring spirit 
In relation to private sorrow’s, and the jircnpert for the 
future is not yet very bright. One iliinks of moihets like 
Mrs. Ruck, whose best-loved sous arc in Afghanistan. 
But we must live as much as we can ft»r human joy, 
dwelling on sorrow and pain only so far as the con- 
sciousness of it may help us in striving to remedy 
them. 
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Life has seemed worse without my glimpses of 
And now I have not the amends of thinking that you i^«rne- , 

. ® Jones, igtli 

are out of our Egyptian darkness and getting health in Jan. 1880. 
the country. I must drive over to ask about you as 
soon as I can. 

As the year went on, George Eliot began to sec 
all her old friends again. But her life was never- 
theless a life of heart-loneliness. Accustomed as 
she had been for so many years to solitude d dcitx^ 
the want of close companionship continued to be 
very bitterly felt. She was in the habit of going 
With me very frequently to the National Gallery, 
and to other exhibitions of pictures, to the British 
Museum sculptures, and to South Kensington, 

’This constant association engrossed me completely, 
and was a new interest to her. A bond of mutual 
dependence had been formed between us. On the 
sSth March she came down to Weybricige and 
stayed till the 30th ; and on the 9th April it was 
finally decided that our marriage should take place 
as soon, and as privately, as might be found practi- 
cable. 

You can hardly think how sweet the name sister is toLet^r 
me, that I have not been called by for so many, many Kiennor 

Cross, t.ith 

years. April, leao, 

Without yonr tenderness I do not believe it would 
have been possible for me to accept this wonderful re- 
newal of my life. Nothing less than the prospect of 
being loved and welcomed by you all could have sus- 
tained me. But now I cherish the thought that the 
family life will be the richer and not the poorer through 
your brother's great gift of love to me. 

Yet I quail a little in facing what has to be gone 


I*otter 
to MiM 
ICleanor 
Cross, i;tlh 
April, 


Letter to 
Krederie 
lUrrison. 
iMtU April, 


2S0 S/>rt)i,i:-s of Affirtion Ro-tfomd, [Tue r»roRr, 

arc (luing evcrylliii)}' you canto help me, ;iml I am full 

of i^ratiliulo to ytru all for his sake an well as my umu 
'riie s})nngH of affection arc rctipcuctl in me, ;uul it 
will make me better to be amun^ you— mtne loving 
and trustfnk 

I valued Florence's little visit very nuiclL Vmi and 
she will come again - will ymi not ? itr ycnir .sister. 

I have found the spot in ‘''Hie Prelude ” where tim 
passage I mentiotuHl occurs, U is in book viii., ** Tire 
Retrospect/* towards the cut! : 

*' The luim;m luiuite uiU(» whirh I frit 
That I l^elurtgeil, mt\ tevrrtiu rd uah h>ve, 
not a pinutital ptc^cncc, hut a ^piiit 

ihonii’h time attd ^%ah ani derived 

Of eviilciHT front minnimeni^ rrrrt, 

Pinfttrate, nr lr.m}rig tnwarda ihs ir mmmnri rest 
In earth, the widely M‘;Uicred wreek suldinm 
Of vanished niUioim.'’ 

The bit of brickwork in the rock is 

With aid detived from rvideme,” 

I think you would find much to suit ycnir purpose in 
** The Prelude/* such ns— 

** There h 

One great Mtitieiy alortr? <m earth ; 

The nulde Living ami the m»l»le Orad.** 

Except for travelling, atul fur popular dislributlon, I 
prefer Moxon's one-volurncd editioti of Woidswarth to 
any selection. No selection gives you the per fect gems 
to be found in single lines, or in h,ilf a dcj^en lines 
which are to be found in the **tlutl ** poems, 

I am sorry Matthew Arnold has not included the 
sonnet beginning™ 

** T OTlev’d fur tliirmanarlA a vain 
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and which has these precious lines, 

“ Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her hnees?'* 

Has he the magnificent sonnet on Toussaint TOuver- 
ture? I don’t know where there is anything finer than 
the last eight lines of it. 

Please don’t acknowledge this note, else you will 
neutralize my pleasure in sending it by making me feel 
that I have given you trouble. 

The beautiful photograph has reached me safely, and Letter to 
I am very grateful to you for your kindness in send-UdyS- 
ing it to me. In comparing it with the photograph 
which you gave me seven or eight years ago I see the 
effect of a saddening experience which the years must 
bring to us all, but, to my feeling, the face is the more 
endearing because of that effect. 

You have been very often in my thoughts, because I 
have associated you with public affairs, and have im- 
agined sympathetically how they must have affected 
your private life. I am sure that this momentous ex- 
perience in India has been a hard discipline both for 
you and for Lord Lytton. I can imagine he has often 
been sick at heart with the near vision, which his post 
forces on him, of human meanness and rancor. You, 
too, must have gathered some melancholy knowledge 
of that sort, wdiich has perhaps changed a little the 
curves of the mouth and the glance of the eyes since 
those Vienna days, when the delightful M. de Villers 
helped to make the hours pleasant to us. 

I saw the photographs of your daughters, which gave 
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Letter t« velo[)tHl physically as well as metitally. When I first 

tilts Httn. i i ^ J . -I. , 

Ladyi.yi- licr at Vicuoa she was the nrettiest htcle niscbiuL 

urn, 2 ^il» 

April, tm. ivii’s. Strachey called the other day when I was out, 
and among other reasi>us fi»r my being stnry not to 
have seen her» w’as the having nuNsed some authentic 
neWsS about your probable nH)venienis, What happens 
to you will always have inteiesi hn' me, since I luive 
long been, with sinceie legauK yiHUh most truly. 

On llie :J4lh Oeotge h'Jiot came clown to 

Weybiidge^ ami stayed till the «* 6 th. 

I am deeply obliged to you for the eare with which you 
have treated the final volume (d *‘’rim rioblcms ” in 

AenJ.iSSii, 

the At'atkmy, which y<ui have kiiully sent me. I 
think you could hardly have wiitten more cfTeclively 
towards exciting an interest in the work in the minds 
of the comparatively few wlio really care Itn the study 
of psychology. You have adtled one more to the ob- 
ligations which will make me always yours gratefully. 

J.eneri» | Something to tell you vvliich will douhtlesH be 
a great surprise to you ; but since t have found that 

188a other friends, less acquainted with me and my life than 
you are, have given me their sympathy, I think that I 
can count on yours. I am going to do what not very 
long ago I should myself have pronouneetl irnposHihlc 
for me, and therefore I slundil not wemder at any one 
else who found my action inrornpreliensible. liy the 
lime you receive this letter I shall (so far as the fut- 
ure can be matter of assertion) have b«*en married to 
Mr. J, W. Cross, who, you know, is a fiieiul of years, 
a friend much loved and trusted by Mr. Lewes, and 
who, now that I am alone, sees hiji luqqiiness in the 
dedication of his life ia me. This ctiange in my posi- 
tion will make no change in my care fur Mr. Lewes’s 
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Mn Cross has a sufTiciciU fortune of his own. We arc i^ettcrto 
goin^ ubioatl for a few months, and I shall not return 
to live at this house. Mr. (boss has taken the lease 
of a house, No. 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where wc 
sliall s[H'ntl the winter and eai ly st>ring, making Witley 
our summer home. 

1 iiululgc the hopt', that you will some day look at 

the river from tlie winilows of our Chelsea house, which 

i.H rather (luaiiu and picturesque, 

Please tell Hes.sie ‘ fur me, with my love to her. I 

cannot write to mf)re than two or three person.s. 

A great, motnentou.s change is going to take nlace J^uerto 
. 1.,^ *, . r»r> I Mia. Con- 

in my life. My mdistmsUion last week and •^^^‘veral 
other subsequent circumstances luive hindered me from 
communicating it to you, and the time has been but 
short since the decision was come to, But with your 
permission Charles will call on you and tell you what 
he can on Saturtlay, 

Yours and Kmily’s ever, with unchanging love. 

Jlfay 5 .— Married this day at 10.1:5 to John Walter J«^rnai, 
Cross, at St. Cicorge’s, Hanover Square. Present, 

Charles, who gave me away, Mr. and Mrs, Drucc, Mr. 

Hall, William, Mary, Kleanor, and Florence Cross. 

Wc went back to the Priory, where we signed our wills. 

Then wc started for Dover and arrived there a little 
after five o’clock. 

Your letter was a sweet greeting to us on our arrival 

here yesterday. Crosr^u 

We liad a millennial cabin on the deck of the Calais- Mny/issa 
Douvres, and floated over the strait as easily as the 
saints float upward to heaven (in the pictures). At 
Amiens we were very comfortably housed, and paid 
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two enrnpturetl visits, evrrun^ and morning;, to the 
Kieantjr calhcclnil I was dclighteil with J.’s <lrli|‘ht in it. 
And we read our dear cdd canton of the *Mnferuo” 
that we were reading a year ag(i, declining afterwards 
on ‘‘Kiigenic Ciraiulet.** The nice woinatt who waited 
on m made herself very memorable to me by her 
sketch of lu?r own life. Slie went Ui Kngland when 
she was nineteen as a lady's maitl Imil been tnuch 
(it* Mhr, detested /Athirs, likerl cmly her 
regular evcry«*dny work am! /$f 

Here we have a very fair and plenty of 

sunlight, an ptmkr, llefore dinner we walked up to 
the Arc de riJtoile and back again, etijt>ying the hwcly 
greenth and blossoms of the hm’se » chestimts, which 
are in their first glory, innocent ctf dust or of one with- 
ered petal. ITis morning at twelve o’clock we are 
going to the Russian church, where J, has never been, 
and where I Itope we shall hear the womlerful iotonitig 
and singing as 1 heard it years agt». 

This is the chronicle of our happy marrietl life, three 
days long— all its happiness cimsciemH of a dear hack- 
ground in those who are loving us at Weybritlge, at 
Thornhill, and at Ranby. 

You are all inwoven inio the pattern of my iluniglus, 
which would have a sad latk without jaiu. I like to 
go over again in imagiuatiem all the scene in the 
church and in the vestry, and to feel every loving look 
from the eyes of those who were rejoking firr us, lk« 
sides Professor Sellar's letter, which touched J. with 
grateful surprises we have had one to him horn Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, saying everything affeciionaie, and 
two vary finely felt letters from Edith Sirncox-«K>ne to 
him enclosing the one to me. Certainly, she has a 





channel in writing. My love to Henry and to the 
gentle Berthe/ who was an invisible presence at our 
wedding, 

I think I must thank Kloreucc, too, for her letter to 
J. ; for wc accept to tlie full the princiidc of “what is 
mine is thine” on each side. What most comforted 
him this morning was a letter from Albert Drnce about 
the (!lu‘lsea house. His usual exclamation over any- 
thing from Albert is that Ids brother-in-law is the most 
satisfactory of men 1 

Write us word about everything, and consider your- 
.selvcH all very much loved and spiritually petted by 
your loving sister. 

Thi.H place is so magnificently situated, in a smiling 
valley, with the Lsbre flowing through it, and surround- 
ed by grand atul various lines of mountains, and we 
were so enraptured by our expedition yesterday to the 
Grande Chartreuse that wc congratulate ourselves 
greatly on our choice of route. 1 think it unlikely 
that wc shall want to wander beyond the second week 
in July, We shall begin to long for home just when 
the rest of the London world are longing for travel 
We are seeing nature in her happiest moment now— 
the foliage on all the tremendous heights, the soft 
slopes, and the richly clad valleys on the way to the 
Chartreuse is all fresh and tender, shone through by a 
sunlight which cherishes and docs not burn us. I had 
but one regret in seeing the sublime beauty of the 
Grande Chartreu.se, It was that the Pater had not seen 
it. I would still give up my own life willingly if he 
could have the happiness instead of me. Ikit marriage 
has seemed to restore me to my old self. I was getting 
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Utter tn hard, and if 1 had drcided diirt‘ronlly, I think f should 

t’llJirltTii tm ^ 

Uwr», have bucornc very soHUln 'in !i*t l t!ai!y tho U>vtdint?.s.4 
ofa nature close to nu% and to fed i^rateful for it, is tlic 
fountain of tendernesH atni striMtj^th to etulnte, 
(florious weather ahvayn, and I ;un vet y well quite 
ama/aniiily able to go ihiough fatigue. 

wujte tt» y{)U han been a chapter 

Kiniphcf deli^/hts (Jrenoble Charnle C1ui U en^e-“-C:hain- 

May, . pat atlisia(\d walk to Les Char nvettes roses 

galheretl in jeatt Jacqties' gulden Mont (‘eni.s 'run- 
nel and emergence into Itabati sunshine. Milan, com- 
fortabk' a/>/>arkmmt^ delicious |iiivacy, and great tnitub 
conde.scending to relax themselves I We got here yes- 
terday, and of course otir first walk was to the post, 
where we fouml your delightful Inidget and other let- 
ters, which we took t ^ a A//? in the graiul and 

read at our ease m the accompatiimcnt of tea. 

Two of my letter ^ yesterday tmiched me very grate- 
fully, One vvanfiotn Ilrother Jimmy** the prettiest 
letter possible. The other letter that nun’etl me was 
ona from my own brother. 'Hum J. iiai! a graceful 
letter of congralulaiion from Mr. Henry James, who is 
Btill at Florence. I think you did not send that letter 
of Mr, Kdmuiid (iiirncy s wliidi you mentitm, 1 am 
fond of seeing the letters which put iny friends in an 
amiable light for my imagination. Ami now that I 
have had that charming Unter frtnn my new brother in 
America, I fed that my family initiation c'omplele. 
No womati was ever marc sweetly received f^y brotliers 
and sisters than I have been ; and it is a happy, new 
longing in my life that 1 may return into their bosoms 
some of the gladness they have fHiured iiuo mine. 

I have been uninterruptedly well, and fed quite 
strong with all sorts of itrength except strong minded* 
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ness. We are going to hear the music in the Duomoi^ctter 
at eleven, and after that we intend to pay our first visit 
to the Brera gallery. It is our present plan to stay here 
for some days, and we enjoy the thought of a little sta- 
tionary life such as we have not had since we left Paris. 

We often talk of our sisters, oftener think of them. 

You are our children, you know. 

Your letter was forwarded to me here, and it was 
great joy to me to have your kind words of sympathy, 
for our long silence has never broken the affection 
you which began when we were little ones. My hus- 
band, too, was much pleased to read your letter. I 
have known his family for eleven years, and they 
have received me among them very lovingly. The 
only point to be regretted in our marriage is that I 
am much older than he } but his affection has made him 
choose this lot of caring for me rather than any other 
of the various lots open to him. 

Emily Clarke has lately sent me rather a sad ac- 
count of Sarah’s' health. I trust that it is now better^ 
for I think it is her lungs that chiefly trouble her, and 
summer may act beneficently on them. Please give 
my love to her, and tell her that I like the assurance 
of her share in the good wishes you send me. 

I have often beard of Frederick^ through the ad- 
miration of those who have heard him preach; and it 
has been a happy thought to me that you and Sarah 
must feel it a great comfort to have him as well as 
Walter settled near you. 

Edith is the only one of your children whom I have 
seen since they have been grown up, and I thought her 
a noble-looking woman. 


A Mrs. Isaac Evans (since deceased). 
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to 

Uam I*, 
aMh Mfty, 


tt» 

t iMrlrn J„ 
Lewr^i 
»Eih buys 


2RS 

We are |:ttnn|^ to retnain ahrcKul until snine time iu 
July, atni shall thru rttutn lu the HeiglUs, Willey, Sur- 
rey. Our honu! in lanuhui will he 4 1‘hryuc Walk, 
(‘helsea, lu<»king on u vriy picturcsc^ue bit of the 
river. 

I hope that your tjwit healih is tptile i^tind now, and 
that ytnt iue able to enjtty tlie at live life whit h I know 
you are font! t»f. Always ytuir alfenkiuale sister. 

Many ihatjks ioi yoin ih‘b;;htfnl leilei, whiidi came 
to me yesieniay, wilit a loving thtni|»lr Inief letter from 
Mrs. ("ungrevc lu keep tl ecunpany in making the day 
agreeable. 

We arrived here on Monclay,aml Irave been Induced 
by a nice ipriel apatlrnerrl and [deasaiti alleudancc to 
carry out our ptair td resting here am! deliberately see-* 
ing what h it* be seen in iIuh cheerful, prosperous city* 
I am gkul io ihul that tlie Luini pielures come up to 
my rcmeinbrancr, ami that J. is much impres^ned by 
bin iiUrtHhicUun to tliem. I cuiiliinte remarkably well, 
and am every day Mii tn istng myself by the amount of 
walking, .standing, and hmking that I cm go thtough, 
Tonnorrow or the next day we inteinl Co go on tQ 
Verona, then* after a suflicieni pause to enjoy that 
glorious place, we shall move on lo i’adua and Venice, 
where iuvill Ik* l»esi for y«m to seinl anyllung you may 
have to send. I like to see the leilcts. I hcy mak4 
one realii?.e ihe fact of one*^ home and liukt worlc 
there amid the dreaminess of foreign travel. We tak^ 
our meah in our awn apartment and *Hee nothing o| 
our fellow guests in the hole!“«“indy hear their Britijit 
and American voices when they air themselves in tht 
after their dinner. 

^1r^t-S4^ CKfeiTSi I lu ua II 4 1% I .r f t » t It 
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the tiit ^ hut this iiioi ning tlicrc is a clcciclcd advance to 

ill heat, and we shall both have our theory of great Ws’ 
heal being the best thing for us well tested in 
next tnotUlu 

'I'lie change I make in the date of this letter is a 
sign of tlie (lifiiculty you well know that one finds in Bodicho', 
writing all the letters one wants to write while travel- 
ling. ICvcr since Charles forwarded to me your dear^™™ v^^’ 
letter wliile I w.is in Paris I have been meaning to 
write to j'on. 'I'liat letter w.as doubly sweet to me be- 
cause it wa.s written before you received mine, intended 
to inform you of iny marriage before it appeared in the 
newspaper.^. Charles says that my friends are chiefly 
hurt because I did not tell them of the approaching 
change in my life. But I really did not finally, ab- 
solutely, decide — I was in a slate of doubt and struggle 
— until only a fortnight before the event took place, so 
that at last everything was done in the utmost haste. 
However, there were four or five friends, of whom you 
were one, to whom I was resolved to write, so that 
they should at least get my letter on the morning of 
tlie 6 th. 

I had more than once said to Mr. Cross that you 
were that one of my friends who required the least ex- 
planation on the subject — who would spontaneously 
understand our marriage. But Charles sends me word 
that my friends in general are very sympathetic, and I 
should like to mention to you that Bessie ‘ is one whose 
very kind words he has sent to me, for you may have 
an opportunity of giving my love to her, and telling her 
that it is very sweet to me to feel that her affection is 
constant to me in this as it was in other crises of my 



l.ettrr to 

3<^th NUyi 
»ll(l iht 

June, iSSt*. 


hk\ I wKsh, siiice you can uo enme \u and out 

amon|!j u.h as you used it) do, lltat you already know 
my luKsbiintl bctler. His family welcome me with the 
uttermost tenderness. All lids is wondciful blessing 
falling to me iH'yotttl my share, alter I had thought 
that my life was ended, ami that, so tt» speak, my collin 
was ready for me iu the next room, Deep down be- 
low tliere is a hitiden river of sadnc'ss, Inil this must 
always Ix! with those uho have lived long and 1 urn 
able to etrjuy my newly reopened life. I shall be a 
belter, more hning erealnie iharr 1 could have been in 
solitude. To be constantly, lovingly grateful for the 
gift of a perfect love is the best illumination of onc’i^ 
mind to all the |K)Hsible gootl there may lie in store for 
man on this troublous little planet. 

We leave Verona to-day, ami stay a little at i*adua 
on our way to Venire. Hitherto we have bad de- 
lightful weather, ami just the temperature we rejoice 
in. We arc both fond of warmth, ami could Ihwt more 
heat than we have the proH|)crt f»f at present. 

Yesterday we hatl a drive orr the skiiting heights of 
Verona, and saw the vast fertile plairr artnurd, with the 
Kugunean hills, blue in the distanc e, arrd the Afum- 
nines just dimly visible on the clear margin of the 
horisson. I am always made happier by seeitig well- 
cultivated land. 

We came into Italy by way of Grenoble (seeing the 
Grande Chartreuse), CUuunbtby, ami tint Moui Cents 
Tunnel; since then we have fK'cn staying at Milan and 
enjoying the Luini frescoes and a few other great things 
there. The great things are always by comimrison 
few, and there is much everywhere one would like to 
help seeing, after it has once served to give one a no- 
tion of historical progression. 
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i88o.i in Venice, 

Wo .shall stay al Venice for ten days or a fortnight; i-caer to 
SO if you have a .scuhe, or \youUI write yourself, to tell HoUidum, 
me that all is Koiiip; on well will) you, the luUcr would 

, .1 L**! it •• 11 JUUCjl8iJ^J* 

not, as the Scoteh say, “go anussing.’ 

We both enjoyed reading your letter on the morn- H 

. . . - , . , Chai’lcrt L. 

urn after our arrival at this enciiantinij: city, wlierc the 

, , ... . , . n ^ n»ne» iBKo, 

cflorious lieht, with comparative siillne.ss and total 

Vetiico. 

absence of dust, make.s a paradise mucli more desira- 
ble than that painted by 'rintoretto on the wall of the 
C'onsiglio Maggiore, Nothing inu the advent of mos- 
qnit(u*s would make it easy fur ns to tear ourselves 
away from this place, where every prospect pleases, but 
also where one is obliged to admit that man is some- 
what vile. I am sadly disappointed in the aspect of 
the Venetian populace. ICvcn physically llicy look 
less endowed than I thought them when we were here 
under the Austrian dominion. We have hardly seen 
a sweet or noble womaids face since we arrived; but 
the men are not quite .so ilMooking as the women. 

The singing here (by itinerant performers in gondolas) 
is disgraceful to Venice and to Italy. Coarse voices, 
much out of tune, make one shudder when they strike 
suddenly under llie window. 

Ourtlays here are passed quite deliciously. Wesee 
a few beautiful pictures or other objects of interest, 
and dwell on them sufficiently every morning, not 
hurrying our.stdves to do much; and afterwards we 
have a in our gondola, enjoying the air and the 
sight of marvellouB Venice from various points of view 
and under various aspect.s. Hitherto we have had no 
only warmth, with a light breeze. To-day, for the 
first time, one thinks that violent exercise must be 
terribly trying for our red skinned fellow-mortals at 
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Jxturdwc A/Jien\ (Vknick, 

ixtterto is only pleasant to fnni the air warm eiunmh ftjr sk- 
Lowcji,i>ih iin^ out m the evemng* ue hhall not soon run away 

Jimc,i88u. , ^ , I 

from Vemee unless some plague umsqiutoe.s — 
should arise to diive us. Wr etlity emrstdves with 
what Ruskiu has written nlKHit Venice, in an agreeable 
pamphlet shape, using Ins knowledge grateiully, and 
shutting our ears U) his wrathful iinuietult^es agait^st 
the whole inoderii wtuld. Aud we are now tiearly at 
the end of Allien’s auttdiiography, whitli is a deeply 
inlcrc.sting study of character. 

Lett<?rio It may well seem incretlible to yrug fm it is liardly 
erevf?, icuii credible to myself, that while I liave been lunging to 
write to you ever smee I receiveti your dear letter, I 
have not found the time to satisfy my bulging. Per- 
haps you are more able than most |H‘o|de to conceive 
the di/TiCulty of getting a clear half hour between tlie 
business of travelling and the attention lo little details 
of packing and toilet, over and aliov^ llie companion- 
ship of talk anti reading, (‘crtainly I have tluniglu of 
you all the more, but you have nut known tfiat, and I 
have last my claim to hear almui yon ~ a use and wont 
which I would not willingly part with. 

I wonder whether you have im.tgined 1 believe 
that you are quick to imagine An* the benefit of others 
“—all tin; reasons why it was left at last Oi C'liatlcs to 
tell )'ou of the great, oiu e muh earned c»f c hange in my 
life, 'i'iic momentous decision, in fat t, was not made 
till scarcely more than a Antnight before my rnatriage ; 
and even if opportunity had lent itself i«i my rtmfuling 
everything to you, I think I ctmld hartlly have cbme it 
at a time when your presence filled me rather with a 
sense of your and Kmlly h troul*lc* than with my own 



afTakM. Tcrhans ('huih'.s will l)ave told you that the ^'^iterto 

, , , '* Mrs. Con- 

marriage deprives no one of any good I felt bound to lotu 

. June, 1 880. 

render before it only gives me a nune strenuous posi« 
lion, in which I cannot sink into the selfabsorption 
and la/iness I was in tlanger of heftJie. The whole 
history is something like a miracle legend. lUit in- 
stead of any ftanuT affectitm being displaced in my 
mind, I seem to have recovered the loving sympathy 
that I was in danger of losing. I mean, that I had 
been conseions of a certain drying up of tenderness in 
me, and that now the spring seems to liavc risen again. 

Who could take ytnir place within me or make me 
amends for the loss of you ? And yet I should not take 
it bitterly if you felt some alienation from me. Such 
alienation is very natural where a friend does not fulfil 
expectations of long standing. 

We have already betm ttm days at Venice, but we 
hope to remain as long again, not fearing the heal, 
which has hitherto been only a false alarm in the 
miiuls of JMiglisIi travellers. If you could find time to 
send me word how you all are — yourself, Dr, Congreve 
after his holitlay, and ICmily, with all her cares about 
removal— a letter sent to the J\)sk Mestante here 
vvoukl reacli me, even if wc had left before the next 
ten days were over. We shall hardly be at Witley be- 
fore the mitldle of July : but the sense of neighborhood 
to you at Witley i.s sadly ended now. 

Wc thought too little of the heat, and rather 
laughed at Knglish people's dread of the sun. But 
the mode of life at Venice ha.s its peculiar dangers. 

It is one thing to enjoy Jjeat wlien leading an active 
life, getting plenty of exercise in riding or rowing 
in the evenings ; it is another thing to spend all 
one's days in a gondola— a delicious, dreamy exist- 
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ence— gnitjg from t»ne c luutii to aiiolhrr from 
palaces to pictiire ^allenrs st’riiju; t>f the 

most exhaustively iulete^tiuij kmtl Uavetsin^ con- 
stantly the /^iuv/f winch ate 001100*4 tnoie ihati 
drains, aoil with bedoHun witjth»ws always (»|>en on 
the great drain of tlie (band ( ‘atud, 'The effect 
of this coiuinnal tnid att, anti the ciunplete and 
sudden ileptivatitui t»f all boildy exert tse, made nut 
ihm'onghly ill As sittut as I ctnjhl be rnttvetl we 
left Venice, on the of June, anti went to hm- 
spruck, where we stayed hu* a week, and in the 
change to the pure, sweet, imHiutam air I stiun re» 
gained strength. 

ijetterttt I was matlc very glad by (lertrude's letter, wldeli as« 
i.t>weii,7ih sured me that Witley hatl been enjoyetl by ymr and 
/mm Simi- the little ones. We stayetl six days at Innspruck, find- 
ing it more and tnore beaulihd under lire sunshine 
which had been warning to it during «nu first twtr days. 
Then we went on to Munich, and yesterday we arrived 
here, as a temporary restirrg pku e tni our w.iy t<i Wild* 
bad, which, we hope, will put the linishing tinicir to J.‘s 
recovery of his usual health. 

I wish I had been able to let you kiunv irr time that 
you could have remained a little longer at Witley, as I 
think we shall hardly be at home befotre the aoth if we 
find Wiltlbad what we want. Vour Ma/frr is rnarveb 
lously well and strong. It seems more natural to her 
to have anxiety than to be free from it. I.et m hope 
that she will not run down like a jelly fish now that 
her anxiety is over. 

nmrkri ^ teceived your welcome letter yesterday marning, 
i.twoj, and felt inclined to answer it the next minute* J. is 

quite well aEam, but is inclined to linger a little in the 
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(jeiuly .stirred wings, laden witli the scent of the pine i-eiter i« 

^ « w I • 1 , C’liarleH I,.. 

foreslH. \\ u UUMU Ui ilnve from hero to Badon, which 

, . . . 

IS witluii easy (listauce, im. 

Yesterday wo sallied forth for a walk over the moun- 
tain, to a tdaco wlioro we could rest and lunch, return- 
U\^ in tlu* aftonuHUL 'Fho sky was brilliauL lint in 
half an hour the ohiuds gatlioaul and threatenod a 
storni. We wore pi ntlrnt enough to turn hack, and by 
the liino wo woto in the hotel a^^ain the ilumdor was 
rolling and the rain jKuiiin^ down, 'riiis continued 
till ahout two oVJo(‘k, and then n*;ain the sky became 
clear. I never saw so incalculable*, a state of weather 
ns wa.’ have in this valley. One (juartor of an hour the 
blue sky is only llockod liy lightest cirrus clouds, the 
next it is ahnost hitldon by dark rain clouds. But we 
are gniug io start on our promised expedition this 
morning, the sunshine flattering us that it is quite con- 
firnuul. 

I think you had bolter address your next letter JWe 
/toAr/z/c, Hirashurg, an I am uncertain henv long we 
^hall rest at Hadon. 

Loft WiUlbad on the r7th July, and had a de- 
lightful drive through llu; black Forest by Hcrren- 
alb to Baden, and llicnce by Slrnsburg, Metz, Taix- 
otnburg, and Jlrussels, arriving at Willey on Mon- 
day liui 26th of July. 

We arrived here in all safely last Mancla3', and if I had i-cuei to 
not had your welcome bttlc note this morning I 
I siiouUl soon have written to you without any sucli«88“- 
extra Htimulua. 

Kff rVnea hsiH n ulinni hnt brief nliack at Venice. 
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smells under the wimh^ws u( the lH>tel ; and these con- 
ditions ftnnul him a little luduvv par frtun Iotj|^ pro 
iracted anxiety belme our tnairiai^e. But ever since 
we left Venice (tm the of June) hr has been get- 
ting strong again, ami we have enjrtyed a leisurely 
journey llnotigh CJermany in ronslanc warmth and 
sunshine^ save for atr ore asi<mal tlnnulerstonn. 'I’he 
climate in this hehnei! <amntry t»f oins Is a s.id ex- 
change, atui makes one think of a secoml had harvest, 
with all its amsetprences. Soli, it is a delight to he at 
home and enjoy perfect stillness, after the tmisinesH of 
foreign bells and foreign voices itulotnH ami out. It 
would be very pretty to p.ty ytni a visit next April, if 
we are all alive, and I think Mr, (jenis wouUI like it 
very much. He sends you, h«»ping you will accept 
tlicm, his best renuunbranees, which have In^cn ke|n up 
by our often talking about you, I have been amazingly 
well through all the exertf«»n of <mr traveb, and in the 
latter half of the time lirtve done a great deal of walk- 
ing* 

How sweet of you to write me a little w’elcmne ns 
ijoon as you knew that I was at borne again. 

Yes, we arc both well now, aiul to be at home 
again, though the change of climate is not of the ex- 
hilarating sort. One is so sorry h^r all the holiday- 
makers, whose best enjoyment of these three days 
would have been in the dear air atnl sunshine, 
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that I value you as one of the pui'est-minded, gentlest- Latter t(j 
hearted women I have ever known, and where such a'iayior,2d 
feeling exists, friendship can live without much aid 
from sight. 

We shall probably not be in town again till the be^ 
ginning of November. Our address then will be 4 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where we shall have an out- 
look on the river and meadows beyond* Just now 
we have the prospect of going on family visits to mar- 
ried sisters, which prevents us from feeling quite set- 
tled. 

I expected your letter, and expected, too, just the Letter to 
sort of letter I have received, telling me everything de* Lewes, 

T 1 11 T /* 11 * . ^ i2thAug4 

iignttully. I can follow you everywhere in your jour- 
neying except to Ober WeseL I hope you will have 
enjoyed St. Blasien and some of the walks there con- 
secrated by the beloved Pater’s footsteps. We re* 
versed your drive and went to Freiburg, so that I can 
enter into your enjoyment of the Hollenthal. I am 
glad that your weather has been temperate. Here we 
have now had four sunny and really hot days, and this 
morning promises to be the fifth. That is consolatory 
as to the harvest, and is very agreeable as to our pri* 
vate life. The last two evenings we have walked in 
the garden after eight o’clock — the first time by star- 
light, the second under a vapory sk}', with the red 
moon setting. The air was perfectly still and warm, 
and I felt no need of extra clothing. 

Our life has had no more important events than calls 
from neighbors and our calls in return. To-morroW 
we pay our visit to the Druces at Sevenoaks, where, 
you may remember, Mr. Druce has built a beautiful 
house. At the beginning of September we are to visit 
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t.ciierto (JO t(i SixMtlc lur it tl.ty nr tWtJ. 1 lion our 

Charles It. . , 

\v;\niu’nn|;H will be uvvt, 

uihAu^. , . , » K ^ ^ * 

imn I went to the 1 inny the other (lay, ami hniiul a 

trealine on iJlootl IhesMiie, by Dr. Roy, uliit h he had 
sent nut tlune, and wihclt he ban pubbhluHi m the 
** Georgt! Henry Lewen Sunleni.*' I imaj^lne ih.u lie 
has eoine to piu’^ne his stmlies in Kuyjand, as he iie 
leiuled to dti, Dellunifs auit le on the l.mt voimne of 
the Trohlemn ** (in tlie Ilel^pan i.n very 

nicely dune, lb* h.ts rcstd tlu* liook. 

I am pretty well, hut hml myseifmou' languid than 
1 was wlmn abroad. I think the cause is perhaps the 
moisture of the climate, 'l‘here is Munetiiing languorous 
in this climate, or, rather, In its eitecis. J, gets a little 
better every day, and so each day is more enjtiynhle, 
Uuer^ We have just come Imme alter paying family vis- 
j^nSr th Littcolnshire ami (’.tmbtidgeshire, else 1 should 

leiH.ias**. liave answered your letter earber. 'riie former one 
reached me in Venice, when I was in gre.it trouble on 
account of Mr. Crons s illness, i UmI had reason to 
believe that my letters, ordered tii be posird an the 
Sth of May, luul mrt been delivered i stj I asked 
Charles to inquire about the letter I witue to ynu«^-nut 
because it demanded an answer, but because I wished 
you to know that I had written. 

I am HO glad to know that you have been enjtiying 
our brief Knglish summer, The good harvest makes 
the couniry everywhere cheerful, and we have been in 
groat, even districts where the fieUh, full of sheaves or 
studded with ricks, stretch witie as a prairie. Now, 
We hope not to leave this place again lilt November, 
when we intend to go to Cliclsea for the witrtcr and 
earliest Hnrmir. 
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well’s Meiiiifierie. I su|v[u)sc! I mure delight outi-ej^'r 
of that itiucM.uit insiiiiuion when I was nine or ten i^nnic- 

Jtme», oln 

years olil than I have ever got out of ilic Zoological issu. 
(hu'tlens. 'riie sini'lls aiut the sawdust mingled them- 
selves with my rapture. ICvery thing was good. 

It was vtuy dear of you to write to me before you 
finished your Imliday, My love atlends you all, 

Votir letter this morning is a welcome assurance t.cticvio 
about you. \Ve have l)een away in Lincolnshire and H(iaichon, 
Oaiobiitlgeshire, paying visits to the Otters and the las 
Halls, 'riie weather, which is now broken, was glori- 
ous thunigh all our wamhuing, wliii:h we made very 
intereslitig by pausing to .see Lly, Peteiborougb, and 
Lincoln cathedrals^ 'Tlie Otters have a very pretty, 
happy hotisehold, Ue is a country gentleman now, 
acting as a magistrate, ami glancing towards Parlia*- 
tneut. lint he keeps up his reading, and is delightful 
to talk to, Kmily luuk.s very pretty in her matronly 
[Uisilion, with three little cdiildrcn. The Halls, too, 
are very pleasattC to behold in their home life. He 
has ilt)nc vvomlers in building nice ctJltnges and 
Hcho«)ls, and sinking Nvells where thc'y were wanted, 
and (bunding a cooperative slore--and, in general, 
doing wimtever opportunity allows towards slowly im- 
proving this confused worltl. We saw (at Six -Mile 
Bottom) Mr. and Mrs, Siclgwick.* Perhaps you know 
lliat tltey have liad, and have, the admirable public 
spirit to let tbeir house and arrange to live for a year 
in the new Newnham House, in order to facilitate mat- 
ter.H for the double institution. 

We arc very well. Mr. Cross gets stronger and 
brighter every day. We often mention you, because 
you arc associated with .so tnany of my memories. 
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i-euerm ing to make preliminary arfangernents low.ud.s sealing 
curselvcH in the new hmt^e (4 (‘heyne Walk), It is a 
quaint house ; ainl a Mr. Aunilage t4' Manehester^ of 
whom you may have heank has he< n supentUinuling 
the deeoriUiun and furnishing, hut not ttj the exchtsion 
of old things, whirh we must can y ami stcjw, especially 
wallings of hooks. I ;un heeoine so la/y that I sluittk 
horn all MU'h pi art tea! wmk. , 

I have been A\n\ am suhenni! under ,in attack ofa 

e'lijiflca I. 

UwttH, ^acomnar.uively mild soft, hul I expet I tti he well in two 

heja. Us u, * , , . 

or three days, ami am just going to diive toCiodalming 
to meet my husbarul. Hence I write this huniedly. 
We Hhoulil like to see you and (nutrudefrom Salunlay 
to Monday some week next month if it would hepleas» 
ant to you. 

'rins attack was a reriifrem e of the retial disor^ 
ckr of the previous year. On the «oith S«‘pteinber 
we went for ten days fo lingliion as ilie most at:» 
cessible place for a bracing change, 'Oie first ef 
fectH of the* sea bree/es were rnt om aging, but the 
improvement was not maintained. Shortly after 
our return to Witley Dr. Auduwv dark,’ "the he 
loved physician,” came down to consult with Mr. 
ParsDUH of Cfodalming - on Octcdier. From 
that time tlnue was gradual but slow improvenumt, 
and, timing Ni*vemher, a detidrtl recovery of 
strength. Hut an Knglish autunin was mu favor* 
able Id the invalid. Her srnsihitity to climatie in« 
fluences was extreme. It will liave hern noticed 
in the preceding lettcr,s how ccinstantly change of 
air and .setme was required. I had never seen my 
wife out of England, previou'i to our marriage, ex* 
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cept the first time at Rome, when she was suffering. 
My general impression, therefore, had been that her 
health was always very low, and that she was almost 
constantly ailing. Moreover, I had been with her 
very frequently during her long, severe illness at 
Witley in 1879. I was the more surprised, after 
our marriage, to find that from the day she set her 
foot on Continental soil till the day she returned 
to Witley she was never ill — never even unwell. 
She began at once to look many years younger. 
During the eleven years of our acquaintance I had 
never seen her so strong in health. The greater 
dryness and lightness of the atmosphere seemed to 
have a magical effect. At Paris we spent our morn- 
ings at the Louvre or the Luxembourg, looking at 
pictures or sculpture, or seeing other sights — al- 
ways fatiguing work. In the afternoons we took 
long walks in the Bois, and very often went to the 
theatre in the evening. Reading and writing filled 
in all the interstices of time : yet there was no con- 
sciousness of fatigue. And we had the same ex- 
perience at all the places we stayed at in Italy. On 
our way home she was able to take a great deal of 
walking exercise atVVildbad and Baden. Decrease 
of physical strength coincided exactly with the time 
of our return to the damper climate of England. 
The specific form of illness did not declare itself 
until two months later, but her health was never 
again the same as it had been on the Continent. 
Towards the middle of October she was obliged to 
keep her bed, but without restriction as to amount 
of reading and talking, which she was alwa3’’S able 
fo enjoy, except in moments of acute pain. 

During her illness I read aloud, among other 
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ImnkH, <4)m(t!‘s ‘^lisctuuH Pii'liiiunitirc*/* trunslat- 
cil by l>r, ’rbin vt»lumf was tnu’ o{ her 

r.s|H'ci.il lavoritcH^ aiu( she clebglueti \n making 
me nequaimted with it* Vov ,ill 1‘nmie’s wiiting 
Jibe had a feeling ufliigh athnitatiun, iniense inter- 
est, ntul very ilee[> sympaiby. I dv> nut think I 
ever heard her speak <»(' any writer with a more 
grateful sense of ohligaitnn hn enlightenment* 
Her guMt debt In him was always tliatrkfully ac- 
knuwletlgc’d. Hut the applet iatinn was thorough- 
ly sdeclivT, so far as I was able in jiulgc. Parts 
of his teaching were accepted mul other juirts 
rejected, ifer attitude towards him, as the founder 
of a new adigion, may Ire gatliered from the refer'- 
enccs and allusions in the foiegoing cortespcnul- 
ence, anti from the fact (Iiat fm* many years, and 
up to the lime of her tleaih, she suhsciibetl tu the 
Comiist Fund, but never, m far as ! am aware, 
more directly assot dated herself with the members 
of the I\)Hiiivist Cdiurch. It was a limited aciher* 
t*nct\ 

^Ve generally began mir reading at Willey with 
some chapters of the Bible, which was a very pre- 
cious and sacred book to her, not only ftom ear*' 
ly associations, but also fitan ibc prtrfuund con- 
viction of its impcrrianre in the development of 
the religious life of man. She particularly en- 
joyed reading aloud some of the finest chapters 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and St, Paurs Kpisiles, With 
a naturally rich, deep voice, rendered completely 
flexible by constant pracikx* ; with the keenest 
perception of the requirementsof emphasis, ami with 
the most subtile modulations of tone, her reading: 
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to the greatest writing fresh meanings and beauty. 
The Bible and our eUler English poets best suited 
the organdike tones of her voice, which required^ 
for their full eifect, a certain solemnity and maj^ 
cHty of rhythm. Her reading of Milton was espe^ 
ciully fine ; ami I shall never forget four great lines 
uf the “Samson Agonistes " to which it did perfect 
justice--" 

“ lUU what nuire ofl in nations grown corrupt, 

Amt by their vices brought lb Hcrvitudc, 

Than to It»vd bondage more than liberty^ 

Bondage witli ease than Htrenuous libcrtyd* 

The delighted conviction of justice in the thought-^ 
the sense of perfect accord between thought, lan- 
guage, and rhythm— stimulated the voice of the 
reader to find the exactly right tone. Such read- 
ing requires for its petTeclion a rare union of inteb 
lectual, moral, and phy.sical qualiiie.s. It cannot be 
imitated. It is an art, like singing-— a personal 
possession that dies with the possessor, and leaves 
nothing behind except a memory. Immediately 
before her illne.ss we had read, together, the first 
part of “ I'anst.’^ Reading the poem in the orig- 
inal with mch an interpreter was the opening of a 
new world to me. Nothing in all literature moved 
her more than the pathetic situation and the whole 
character of Ciretchcn. It touched her more than 
anything in Shakespeare. l)uring the time that we 
were reading the “Faust’* we were also constantly 
reading, together, Shakespeare, Milton, and Words- 
worth : some of Scott*s novels and Lamb’s essays 
too, in which she greatly delighted. For graver 
study we read through Professor Sayce’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language.*^ Philology 
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was a subject iti which she was most tieeply inter- 
ested ; ;\iul this was my fust experience uf what 
seemed tome a limitless persistency in a|)plic;Uiun. 
I had noticed the persistency before, while lookiti|( 
at pictures, or while hearing her play difficult tun- 
sic j for it was characteristic cjf her nature that she 
took just as great paiirs to play her very best to a 
single unlearned listener as nue4 perhumers wanrld 
do to a ro{»in full trf critical u^ntn.Ynii, rrofessor 
Hayce\s botjk was the first which wx* bad read to- 
gether requiring very sustainetl attention ('**rhc 
Divina Commedia we had reatl in very short bits 
at a time), and it revealed to me more clearly the 
depth ofCktorge hliui\H mental concenlration. Con* 
tinuous thought did nut fatigue her, Hhc ctmUl keep 
her mind on the stretch hour after hour; (he body 
might give way, but the biairr remained unwearied. 
Her memory held securely her great stores of 
reading. Kven of light Iuh4s her recolleclions 
were always crisp, definite, and vivicl. ( hr our w*ay 
home from Venice, after rny illness, we wertMcading 
French novels of Cherbulic/, Alphunsc Daudet, 
Cki^tnvD Droz, (fcorge Hand, of these tiooks 

she had read years before, anrl I was astontslied to 
find Nvhat clear cut, accurate impressiouH had been 
retained, not only tif all the principal characters, 
but also of nil the subsidiary pers«mages»-»evctr 
their names were generally rememln'ied. But, on 
the other hand, her verbal memory wmh not always 
to be depended am She never coiihl trust herself 
to write a quotation without verifying it, 

In foreign languages George Eliot had an expe- 
rience more unusual amoncr women than arnooF 



knowledge of Frenrh, (Icrmnn, Italian, and Span- 
ish, she spo^^ all four languagen with diiriculty, 
though accurately aiul grannnaiically j but the 
mimetic power of catching intonation and accent 
wan wanting, (ireek ami latlin she could read 
with thorough delight to herself; and Hebrew was 
a favorite study to the end of her life. In her 
youngt^r days, especially at (Jeneva, inspired by 
Professor de la Rive’s lectures, she had been 
greatly interested iu mathematical studies. At 
one time slie a\iplied herself heartily and with 
keen enjoyment to geometry, and she thought that 
she might have attained to some excellence in that 
branch if she had been able lo pursue it. In later 
days the map of the heavens lay constantly on her 
table at VVitley, and she longed for deeper astro- 
nomical knowledge. She had a passion for the 
stars; and one of the ihings Id which we looked 
forward on returning to London was a possible 
visit to (kecnwich Observatory, as she had never 
looked througl) a great telescope of the first class. 
Her knowltnlge of wild flowers gave a fresh inter- 
est each (lay to onr walks in the Surrey lanes, as 
every hedgerow is full of wonders — to “those who 
kntjw but she would, I think, have disclaimed 
for herself real botanical knowledge, except of an 
elementary sort. 

T\m wide and varied culture was accompanied 
with an unaffected distrust of her own knowledge, 
with the sense of how little she really knew, com- 
pared with wliat it was possible for her to have 
known, in the world. Her standard was always 
abnormally high— it was the standard of an ex- 
pert; and she believed in the aphorism that to 
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know any subject well vve must know the details 
of it. 

During our short married life our time was so 
much divided between traveliing and illness that 
George Eliot wrote very little, so that I have but 
slight personal experience of how the creative ef- 
fort affected her. But she told me that, in all that 
she considered her best writing, there was a “ not 
herself,” which took possession of her, and that 
she felt her own personality to be merely the in- 
strument through which this spirit, as it were, was 
acting. Particularly she dwelt on this in regard to 
the scene in Middlemarch ” between Dorothea 
and Rosamond, saying that, although she always 
knew they had, sooner or later, to come together, 
she kept the idea resolutely out of her mind until 
Dorothea was in Rosamond’s drawing-room. Then, 
abandoning herself to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, she wrote the whole scene exactly as it 
stands, without alteration or erasure, in an intense 
state of excitement and agitation, feeling herself 
entirely possessed by the feelings of the two wom- 
en. Of all the characters she had attempted she 
found Rosamond’s the most difficult to sustain. 
With this sense of “possession ” it is easy to im- 
agine what the cost to the author must have been 
of writing books, each of which has its tragedy. 
We have seen the suffering alluded to in the letters 
on the “Mill on the Floss, “Felix Holt,” and 
“ Romola.” 

For those who would know the length and the 
breadth of George Eliot’s intellectual capacity she 
has written her books. Here I am only putting 
down some of rav own nersonal imnressions or 
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rt‘a)lUTlions, whii h must ])e taken for what they 
are worth. In doinijjthis I should like to dwell on 
the catlujlirity of her jutigment. Singularly free 
from the spirit of tletructiou, either in respect of 
ht?r c'ontenipfjraries or her predecessors, she was 
always anxious to see the l)est and tlio most noble 
(|UiiliiieH c»f hninau beings or of hooks, in cases 
where she felt some gencrnl sympathy notwith- 
standing particular disagreements. And it was 
this wide sympathy, this understanding of so many 
points of view, that gained for her the passionate 
deveuion not oitly of |u:rsonal friends, but also of 
literary admirers, from the most widely sundered 
sections of society. Probably few people have 
ever received so many ititimate confidences from 
confulanls of such diverse habits of thought 
This many HidednesH, however, makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to aHcerlain, either from her books or 
from the closest personal intimacy, what her exact 
relation was to any existing religious creed or to 
any political party. Yet George Eliot’s was em- 
phatically a religious mind. My own impression 
is that her whole soul was so imbued with, and her 
imagination wnis so fired by, the scientific spirit of 
tlie age - by the constant rapid development of 
ideas in the Western world— that she could not 
conceive that there was, as yat, any religious for- 
mula sufficient nor any known political system 
likely to be final. She had great hope for the fut- 
ure, in the improvement of human nature by the 
gradual development of the affections and the 
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ures and part}?- men afforded her no great interest. 
Representative government, by numerical majori- 
ties, did not appeal to her as the last word of po- 
litical wisdom. Generally speaking, she had little 
patience with talk about practical politics, which 
seemed to her under our present system to be too 
often very unpractically handled by ignorant ama- 
teurs. The amateur was always a “ stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offence.*’ Her wrath used 
often to be roused, in late years, by the increased 
bitterness in the language of parties, and by the 
growing habit of attributing, for political effect, the' 
most shameful motives to distinguished statesmen. 

She was keenly anxious to redress injustices to 
women, and to raise their general status in the 
community. This, she thought, could best be ef- 
fected by women improving their work — ceasing to 
be amateurs. But it was one of the most distinctly 
marked traits in her character that she particularly 
disliked everything generally associated with the 
idea of a masculine woman.” She was, and as a 
woman she wished to be, above all things, feminine 
— ^‘so delicate with her needle, and an admirable 
musician.” She was proud, too, of being an excel- 
lent housekeeper — an excellence attained from 
knowing how things ought to be done, from her 
early training, and from an inborn habit of ex- 
treme orderliness. Nothing offended her more 
than the idea that because a woman had excep- 
tional intellectual powers therefore it was right 
that she should absolve herself, or be absolved, 
from her ordinary household duties. 

It will have been seen from the letters that 

•rr'i? - .1 - - • . . . . _ .1 ? _ ..1. _ 1- • -.i . 
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education of women, and that she was among the 
earliest contributors to Girton College. After meet- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, in September, 
1880, when they had gone to reside at the new 
hall of Newnham College for a time, she was anx- 
ious to be associated in that work also, but she 
did not live to carry out the plan herself. The 
danger she was alive to in the system of collegiate 
education was the possible weakening of the bonds 
of family affection and family duties. In her view, 
the family life holds the roots of all that is best in 
t>ur mortal lot^ and she always felt that it is far 
too ruthlessly sacrificed in the case of English men 
by their public school and university education, 
and that much more is such a result to be depre- 
cated in the case of women. But, the absolute 
good being unattainable in our mixed condition of 
things, those women especially who are obliged to 
earn their own living must do their best with the 
opportunities at their command, as “they cannot 
live with posterity, when a more perfect system 
may prevail. Therefore, George Eliot wished God- 
speed to the women’s colleges. It was often in 
her mind and on her lips that the only worthy end 
of all learning, of all science, of all life, in fact, is, 
that human beings should love one another better. 
Culture merely for culture’s sake can never be 
anything but a sapless root, capable of producing 
at best a shrivelled branch. 

In her general attitude towards life George Eliot 
was neither optimist nor pessimist. She held to 
the middle term, which she invented for herself, of 
“ meliorist.” She was cheered by the hope and by 
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in her view r.irh iiidivitUial must fhul the better 
part of happiness lu helpini; annther. She often 
thought it widest luu to mim* um ambUinus an 
ideab ej^pecialty for young pr«»ph% Inil to impresji 
oi[\ onlinaty tuUnren the uiunrn%e pt»%Mbiibties of 
making a Mnall home ciulr luigbu i ami lietler. 
Few are born to tin the gieat wuik of the wtultl, 
but alt ate bosn tti thi^s Aiul to tbi* naOues t apa’ 
ble t»f the laiger tifoti the heUl of uselnlnehn will 
ctmstatiily wnlem 

In her personal bearing th tuge Flint wan neb 
dmn mtivei! by the hurry whh h marn all <lignity in 
actiotu Her cornmamling bH»wH ami rleep, pene- 
trating eyeii were necomird by ihe sweet, rrsirained, 
impressive .Hpeeclu wlui h c laimed soiiuihing like 
an awed atteniioo horn nirangrrs. ihil to thane 
very near tea bet there was atnuher side of her tu\i’‘ 
nre, acarrely sn^jiri trd by tnUsidr ftiends and ae- 
quaintanreH* No can* eoutd be more eapable of 
enjoying mul of rcnmiumirating genuine, loving, 
hearty, unecmtiollable iaughter, It wan a deep* 
seated wish, e^picssed in the |nirm of ‘*Agadni'* 
— I W'oukl have young things meuy.** Ami I re* 
memlrer, many yearn agt», at the time of our first 
actiuaintaitce, how deeply it pained her when, in 
reply to a diicct c|nesiicin, I was obliged la admit 
that, with all my admiratkm for her bocckn, I found 
them, cm the whole, profcHitidly sad. ihii sadttess 
was certainly not the note of her intimate converse. 
For she had the diHliiutively fernitdne cpiahiies 
which lend a rhythm to the movement of life. The 
quick sympathy that uiHlerstaml!i wiihout words; 
the capacity for creating a rompteie atnumpherc 
of loving intfrCBt; ihc deiaelimrnt from outside in- 
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Alienees; the delight in everything worthy — even 
the smallest thing — far its own sake; the readiness 
to receive as well as to give impressions ; the dis* 
cipHned mental habit which can hold in check and 
conquer the natural egoism of a massive, powerful 
personality; the versatility of mind ; the varied ac- 
complishments— these are characteristics to be 
found more highly developed among gifted women 
than among gifted men. Add to these the crown- 
ing gift of genius, and, in such companionship, we 
may possess the world without belonging to it. 

The November days had come now — cold and 
clear. My wife was able again to enjoy the daily 
drives and walks on which she was very dependent 
for health. The letters continue. 

Since I wrote to you I have been much more ill, 
have only, during the last few days, begun to feel 
self recovering strength. But I have been cared for 
with something much better than angelic tenderness. 

The fine, clear air, if it lasts, will induce us to linger 
in the country; and, indeed, I am not yet quite fit to 
move ; for, though I appear to be quite cured of ray 
main ailment, half roy bodily self has vanished. We 
are having deliciously clear days here, and I get out 
for short drives and walks. I really have nothing to 
complain of now except a little lack of strength. I 
play on the piano again, and walk with perfect ease. 

There is a long chapter about myself? 

Three weeks ago I had a rather troublesome attack, 
but I am getting well now, though still reduced and Bo^hoo. 
comparatively weak. We shall probably linger here isso. 
till near the end of the month, for the autumnal land- 
scape is very beautiful, and I am not yet quite fit for 

T4- n frv fhinlc that 


i.eiien«» you can be very smv* through the winter in your nice 

MatUni© » . . , . 

iu)iise. nhat ;i pity wc are not wtilim an easy drivinir 

7th Nnv. * ^ m 

diHlauce Imm yem 1 

Mr* Hall is here to tiay. He gave a lecture on Le- 
claiie* the luniHe painter in Tads whu iniliacetl an ex- 
celieiU pKm t»f cu npetative slMiing fur his wurkineiu 
U has been piintiHl* .nnl when I luive ainUher copy I 
will srinl it yoiu Leclaits* is inrnticinecl by Jtjhn S, 
Mill in the UiUcs to Ins Tulnical Mrunumy,” Init had 
not bc*eu otherwise taktni nuu li tuiiice of, Htill, you 
may know all alnnu him. 

Thanks iur your living remembrance of me* Wt^ 
have been kept in the country In’ two suflicieiu causes: 

Nw¥, itt., I i^ave been ill, ami the house at i!heyne Walk has 
not been le.uly to receive us, I suppose we shall not 
be there till the eml of the nunrfh irtstead esf the begin* 
ning. One of the ginul things I look forward to is the 
sight of your dear face again. Vmt will sec link more 
than half of «u% for nearly half has been consumed. 
But I have been nursed with supreme tcmierncssj and 
am daily gaining soine strength. Much love U> both. 

Lmtfia We are lingcting here fc»r three reasons: the beauty 
a 3 iiof llie vvoaiher* the unreadinesH of the hou?ie, and rny 

Nev, i88c». - 111 ^ t 

unfitness to hear the huriy of moving. I am getting 
better, but have not yet been able to bear much exer- 
tion. 

Tliankn for your pretty letter. I rb not think I shall 
have many returns of Novembers^ but there is every 
prospect that such as remain to me will be m happy 
as they can be made by the devoted tenderncsi which 
watches over me. Vour years will probably Ire many, 
and it is cheering to me to tliink that you have many 
springs of happiness in your lot that are likely to grow 
fuller with advancing lime. 



I have thought of you all the more because I have ^ 

. Mrs. Bray, 

not even heard anything of you for several mouths, 

You will vronder less why I have not written, as a con- 
sequence of those thoughts, when I tell you that I have 
been ill, and not allowed to do anything but indulge 
myself and receive indulgence. I am very well now, 
and am every day consciously gathering strength, so 
that, if I could like giving trouble, I should look back 
on my illness as a great opportunity of enjoying the 
tenderest watching and nursing. I kept my bed only 
about a week, and have always been equal, except at 
short intervals, to much reading and talking, so that 
there is no fair cause for any grumbling on my part. 

It has not been so bad an illness as that of last sum- 
mer. You see we are not yet at Cheyne Walk, but we 
are to be settled there by the end of next week. I 
have had no trouble, but have remained here on my 
cushions while Mr. Cross has gone early for several 
mornings running to superintend the removal. It is 
difficult to give you materials for imagining my world.” 

Think of me as surrounded and cherished by family 
love ; by brothers and sisters whose characters are ad- 
mirable to me, and who have for years been ray friends. 

But there is no excessive visiting among us, and the 
life of my own hearth is chiefly that of dual cc^pan- 
ionship. If it is any good for me that my life has ^n 
prolonged till now% I believe it is owing to this mirac- 
ulous affection which has chosen to watch ow me. 

Dec. 3. — Came to 4 Cheyne Walk. ^ 

Dec. — Went to Popular Concert at St James s 
Hall. Heard Madame Neruda, Piatti, and Miss Zim- 
mermann. 

Only on Friday evening did we get into this 
house, and I had deferred writing to you till I could 
IIL— 14 



Lpueru» say “ C omc and svv me. I can so mnv, but on 

Mr«. Ct»u- , . - , , I “ , 

ffrgve,6th rctlcclinn I have ct»me ic> ine eemchisum tluU yciu wouul 
like youmeu tu fjx a lime ijeUnrhaiul. tin? juuujey here 
being rather long* Perhaps )chi wdl hk«‘ in rhemso u 
clay on which you could go to Kndly aKt), her hou.sc 
being Ichh formidably cli?itanl — acru^H the park and 
down Sloanc Street would be an cmihv way to us. 
week we sliall Ijc much engaged in household nnuters, 
such as the reduction to order of the chaos wdiicli still 
reigns in certain phuen least tdi^iouH to vK'uotHi and 
the procuring tif small objects, either necessary or cle*- 
iirable. But after this week I shall be most glad if 
you and Ur. Ckmgreve will come to see uh just as and 
you woulti funl the least inconvenience in doing 
^ 0 — either at htuch time {half past one) or at a later hour* 
I find myself in a new climate here - the London 
air find this particular house bring so warm compared 
with Witley. I hoire that you too tmd the air mild, 
for I knosv that suits you best. 

Dr. ant! Mrs. Congreve paid ihrir promised visit 
the week after this Icuer was written ^ and Madame 
Belloc lunched with us the following tlay. Order 
was beginning to reign in the new htmse. The 
books had idl been arranged as neaily as possible 
in the same order that they had tK:cupied at the 
Priory, Mr. Hatlerrnather of the Pantechnicon hnv» 
ing given his personal ailerilion to this arrange- 
ment of some thouiaiuls of volumes, fur which 
George Kliot was particularly grateful. Notwith* 
standing all this care, however, there were many 
unforeseen dciaib of furnishing still to be com- 
pleted, which caused a considerable expenditure of 
time. We continued reading aloud Max Muller’s 
** Lectures on the Science of Language,’* and Duf- 
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fields tnin.Hhition of Don Quixote;*’ wc were 
ti\m reading “Hermann and Dorothea,” Tanny- 
Hon’s lant volume j^oem.n, just published, and Mr. 
I'Yederin htyers's volume on Wordsworth. In the 
evenings we luul always a little feast of music, and 
were bemmdng in every way reconciled to town 
life, tiolwithstatuling the loss of country quiet, light, 
and beauty. Otj the afternoon of Friday, the 171!) 
December, we went to see llie. “Agamemnon” per- 
forineil in (beek by Oxford undergraduates. The 
represeiUalirm was a great enjoyment— an exciting 
stimulus - and my wife prtiposed that during the 
winter we should read together some of the great 
(keek dramas. 'Fhe following afternoon we went 
to the Saturday Popular Concert at St. James’s 
Hall. It was a told day. 'Phe air in the hall was 
overheated, and Dcfjrge Kliot allowed a fur cloak 
which she wore to slip from her shoulders. I was 
conscifHis of a drnughl, anti vva.s afraid of it for her, 
as she was very sensitive to cold. I begged her 
to resume the cloak, but, smiling, she whispered 
that the room was really loo hot. In the evening 
him played throtigh several of the pieces that wc 
had heartl at the concert, with nil her accustomed 
enjcjymetu of the piano, and with a touch as true 
and as dedicate as ever. On Sunday there was 
very slight trouble in the throat, but not sufficient 
to prevent her from coming down-stairs to break- 
fast as usual. In the afternoon she was well enough 
to receive visits from Mr. Herbert Spencer and one 
or two other friends. Afterwards she began the fol- 
lowing letter to Mrs. Strachey. It was left 
ished in her writing-case, and is printed as it stands. s“racher» 


3!6 DiiJlh of Gcorgf Eliot. (ctuvNR Wm.k. 

I,eti«r Yut I shrai^k from troubling even your more ituUrect 

to Mrs. . * » t • I . 

tiirachey, sympathclic ‘forrow with n leUcn I nm wantkrinL^ 

19th Dec. , ^ « , , , , . . * I • 1 

*880. how far her health m in a state ta entUire tins losa - 
a Iqhh which exteruls even to nu% who only nreaHion* 
ally saw, but was always cheercil by, the expreshian 
of a wise and sweet nature, vvhicli clearly sliune in Kir 
James Colvilcs manner ami ronversatiom One great 
comfort I believe she has - that of a sister*s atfcctitm, 

Here the letter h broken tiff, 'rirc pen which 
had delighted arul comforted so many mimb and 
hearts here made its last mark* I'tm spring, v\hich 
had broadened out into so wide a river td speech, 
ceased to flow. 

Little more remains to he lakh CIn Monday the 
doctor ireaicti the case m one of laryngeal sore 
throat; and when I >r. Andrew Chuk came for eon* 
auUation on Wednesday evening the |H?ricarciium 
was found to be seriously alfecttHi. White the doc* 
tors were at her bedside she liatl just time to wliis* 
per to me, ‘‘Tell them I have great pain in the left 
side/’ before she became unronscions. Her long 
illness in the autumn had left her no power to rally. 
She passed away, about ten o’clm:k at night, on the 
a ad December, iBHo, 

She dietl, as she wouUl liersdf liave chosen to 
die, without protracted pain, ami with every faculty 
brightly vigorous. 

Her body rests in Highgate Omeiery, in the grave 
next to Mr. I^ewes. In sleet ami snow, on a bitter 
day— the a9th December'— very many whom she 
knew* very many whom she did not know, pressed 
to her grava%dde with tributes of tears and flowers. 

Her ipirit joined that choir invisible ** whose 
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Ih'odie, Sir Benjamin, iii. 80. 

Bronte, Charlotte, life of, i. 317,^ 
Brooks, Shirley, delighted with 
“ A (him Beclc,” ii. 70. 

“ Brother Jacob” written, ii. 199. 

“ Brother and Sister,” sonnets, iii. 
70. 

Brougham, Lord, a delicious non 
sequUury i. 214. 


Bn»wn, Or. ’^rniK 

liisKrieJu;!s‘’t«».»iult»>i m( •WiUm 

Ji. tK? : kiiuMvirtlrt tuu^ 

ply, im. 

Brown, ], "Kihu^ ol Unnitr 
Kliiit’h Wiuk^, ' o«. 

Brownr, l>r., hiljnBurinh, 

1. 105. 

Browning, vi?»ii from, n. ; 24 ‘i '• 
“ KIjhIu/* ni. 56, 

Jirownittg, Mrn., Irt '*<‘4^4 (ontlt'' 
wintlowst, li. 34 j. 

Bm’ii 4 n 4 n, UoUrtl, lii« ♦•l* 4 viB 
(Bt'V," ii. i 7 J, 

Biii'kU*, )»rt*»on.il ili^Jikr t«», i», 47* 

Biu kk*’j« I Ji?sioty *4 1 'iv 4 Iii^ 4 Umh,“ 

i.UBMS* , . 

Bnt’klc‘^ itJcal niH (#et«rge Wng n, 

\l S2©, 

litikirtHlr, new view of, iii. I 

Bunyan, rrading ng^in wiBi pic 4 a» 
wre, ii, 10$, 

Ifurne^ Joncp, Pklw^rd, Jritrr to, 
l)ic niiu tion of 4yt, ni, 144, 

Buriie-June*^, lVlr»4., in, aoj Inirr 
to, on tlm ^^rrioin vkw »4 hlr, 
172 1 on her ilior^t^, iH^ ; on 
Chrisdma^ plaim, a.iJ ; tm hrr 
iiense of ikfn whmi, 

Burton, Mr,, wbhr^ to ukc |»*»» 
Bstit, li. ^7^ \ hb )>ktiite i»i n 
knight in atmor, :i77. 

Burton, Sir Freclenrk, Ihrrrtor 
of the Nfttlonal tUlknv, >1. 34 ^». 

Byron, a vulgar - tnintkil genm^, 
iii, 7a, 

Call, Mr., n«tlu»r of ** RrverWrn^ 


atton of thr of^ra, lOJ ; letter 
to (irotgr f’JjHt MU *' 1‘tcderie,*’ 
,V4 t; C. A. 4 n,tiutH he should 
rr4«l hrr novrU, m. 0 j, 
*M\ulv}r% in ^oK, 

{ “aihulitiiv ot hulguRrtt, nu 
favour, t ount, n laa, I4j. 
t rirl^-lhtin, tinuii»*4i ot the* i. aio, 
i'hapinan, , on ilarnel Mar- 

tnirau, n>, aao. 

t1t4i4ilr furtv* l olinr td, ti, 2K7, 
t'lurnv oj thr AposkUc lUiit, the, 
n. 

i’h.itt t 4 l it h’?iu^lit4i Hktory, k 

t hrap kwik*^, opinittn ol, in. t$ 4 ^ 
f heap rthuon *4 ** Adam Brde’* 
^nggeatrd l»y wtukoig man, Ik 

! tiii. 

\ C'hrap «»f ritork, arrange* 

fnrsii-t k»r, tn, 10. 

’ C*hrap iMtHR m h'.nglarnl, ii. Hi, 
t'hrrifnf, now nuipjinily, ni. 17a. 

. t’Inrm Nrr, n. ^4. 

( ■h»hlliois«|'i% rral frrlin||», 1. fjll* 
rhihr?» nlra «4 CJml, a, i. 1 54. 
t'hiiU, »piiil« 4 S aiul pajrpiit. 4 }, ilk 
1^*0. 

t'hii«»|p|M. jonriH’v to, It, 177, 

«* t‘hrr 4 Mtnty atui fnhilrhty,** Bail* 
hr Tit/r l^ay, t, 4$ 1. 

. I'hfoittth^iial ottki HI writing, it. 
' 1 f 

^ (‘hint h going rr?suinrtl, i, 83 , 

^ t'laik.Nn Jatnen, pSra^anl rvrntttg 
I wnh* U 333 ; tnretnig with, 3^4 
3(0. 

Clatk, W.tk, lair puMw twasor at 


thms and Ollier roeiir^/* I, j (“andtridgr, h. 340; to, at 

C?alv}ni^«ni, a lilH’l on, iii, 88 . I Camhndgr, m. 44 ; hi^ 

(*amahl(»li, expedition to, h, 33 t. orafoi jlno. 74. 

Cnntlnidge, a v}>4tt to, iii. 147; a **flriHal Tnior/* ili^nniragrd to 
group of '♦‘rriniiy *’ men, 147. ^ pr*H rrd wiih, i. ( |h. 

(hnnbrnigimhire, vkil to, in, j C'luli 1 fniiboi nt *' Aiin»» Barton,^* 

Caricature, a l>aitard kunl of j t. (oH. 

tire, iii. 33H, ^ 1 1 ‘«mi hmg days», i. 7. 

the highest love, li. 353. tirr iHif**«hirtitMi to 

Carlyle, Mrii, pleasant Irllcr Bom, ■ ‘rhr«Hk»fr Prfikrr, ti. t5|. ^ 
ii, 7*, her concej^tiun of (Jrotgr ^ t'olitilrn, ih'^aproinird with, i. 19*^ 
ICIiot, 8, I f ‘olognr, joinnry to, i. ^7. 

Carlyle, on the Clangow a!li»an, i. ’ t'oloMian^, Kpi^itr to ibt, I. p, 

S5 » eulogluin on iMuer^on, 140; i ComW, CIrorgr, fiirmkhip with, |. 
^ 4 .ife of Hlerling,’* iSq ! anec* j iHhj on thr 104? 

doiei of, 1901 a|7 1 hii denunch 1 vbit ta, itt Edinburgh, c 



CnmprehenHjvr cMuirch, ane, ifi. 

iintl lii-i li, ^24 I ntl« 

Ml, iJ 4 ; (Idiglu in U\n 

“ PtjhiHjUr,'* Hi. 2. 

C*Muur‘H *• Ihsinuin I’jeliuiirmire,’' 

it. jh4. 

(’MHJir'ji wMrk’t, HI. 303. 

i 'iMtt rpUMHn Ml nv\y wmi k, jtl, 233, 
t'otiltilrtirr*, dr^tirr k>(, j. J 3 iM, 

CMUlMiintty, Uiirr Im J, \S% t’rtt.s.n 

MH, iH. 15^. 

Cimj^tcvr/Mr^., It^lrrrM Uh H. Ha, 
H4, 141 j visits iirtjrgt* Mlint in 
I^uuImh, 3u ' Inter iM, «>n 
'I'huinitm U'WenN iljiirsaj iil, 
63; leaves iMr India, ija; re* 
Uhi»^ fo KnrHfjn 145 { letter t(i, 
»flirr tnamaj4e with Mr (’ruHs, 
ani I invitnl in Cheyn© Walk, 
3»4* 

C«»ngrrvT, Hldtartl, ii. 63, 67, 73 ; 
limuNhip of Mti and Mra,, 76, 
Hci; tdirmimas Day with, no; 
his Intiires on Iktsiiiviam, iii« 

J 2 1 hi.i arlii le 1 1 luley on Comte, 
5 ^* 

(‘onully, I ir,, i, 233, 

(%tn«t'ietu'r 111 Work, lit. 37, 
Cunscivaitve leawiion, on ihe, ilk 
Hh 

(kmirmporary flnitm, HI. 183, 
Comineiit* start lor, visiting Foii- 
tuinrlilran, IMornltthrs, Hi, 149; 
three nionilts* trio to ihr, 305. 
Ci»minetttal Itnir, six Weeks’ jtjur- 
rtey to Ikuleii, et<*., Hi. 37; Sh 
Matgrn, 37; peasant tutipiic- 
tors in the Hlaek Forest, 38. 
Coniinenlai trip with th^ Bmyitj I. 


OlticR, intlifTerence to opinions of* 
^ iii. 324 . 

Cross, J. W., first meetinix nt Rome 
with (leoiKe I'Hiot, iii. 59; meet 
again at Weybriiige, jt ; letter 
^ to, on buying u house, 131 ; on 
* eonformiiy, t55; on (lepresslon, 
I 187*, <nr efleei of her writing, 
; 204; <in Tennyson, 329 J lettcra 

to, after (.ewes^s tleath, 250*-252 j 
his eiipageinenr, 270 ; his mar* 

I ^ riiige, 28 ij illness In Venice, 204 . 
Cross, Miss Klennor, letter tn, iiL 
3761 on her eiigtigetnent to Mr. 
Citjss, 279 ; oil her mntiiagc 
tour, 283 , 

Cr,»HS, Miss IClt/abelh 1)., “An Old 
I Ntorv .atnl other Poctns/’ ill. 15. 

, iTossilMlss Florence, letter to from 
I Milan on the enjoyment of trav* 

I el, iih 386. 

Cross, Mma Marv, her “Marie of 
Vlllefranche,” HI. lOO; letter to, 
on gift of a vase, i 6 d. 

CroMs, Mr«., letters to, accepting 
Invitation to 8 ix-MI!e Ilottom, 
iii. lat; letter to, from Horn* 
Inirg, 132 } on return home, 
on journey atmmcl, and country* 
hotiHc at bk:klc 7 , 132 ; on the 
pleasurcH of the country, 1541 
(Mt Christmas Invit.alion, 158 ; oil 
silence of ilie country, 167 , 
Crown Prince and Princcs.s of 
Prussia, dinner with, Hi. 236 ; 
liicirsjtnplf manner, 236 ; guests 
at table, 236 . 

('ruikshank, Ceorge, I. 202. 
CumnHng, article on, In the fFt's/* 
M/Wj/tf/) 1. 377' 


ISO. 

Cutjnelin‘s aciinp:, iii. 

Chnrcggio’s MnuonnaH, Ii. 43. 
Ci)rre?»poiulrnre, views on, i. 134* 
Country, drlikdit in tlie, Hf. 154. 
Ctmniry distitcU, remoteness of, i. 
5' 

Countrydioime, visions of a, ii. 6 f, 
Ctunui y life, nioiuKony of, 1 . 35 j 
enjtivmetit of, ii. 275 . 

Country tpiiet, the benedta of, Hi. 
{ to. 

("ritieul attitude, the, HI. 79 . 
Criticism, sensibility to, ii» 63 , 


D’AIbcrhM. and Mmc. Hu* 

rade, 

Dallas, Mr., an admirer of “Adam 
Rede,'* il. 64. 

Daniel, the ])ropheciea of, i. 122. 
“Daniel Derond.a," writing, iii. 
180; fear for MS. being burned, 
190; anticipations of, 193, 194; 
public interest in, 199,214; fin- 
ished, 304; Jewish element in, 
3it. 

Darwdnbs “Origin of Specks,” il. 
104, 105, 108. 



129 ; ii. J 

Penu K;uu>4Vi IrUn frnm, wiih 
hin “ RrmiiUM cruca i»| SttiUmh 

r,ife» ii.320, 

l)ci\[\h im^f^tuing Ihc nratnr?iH t»i. 
iti, 170, 

“Ut’lKiHing the Miirul i'urrciuy/’ 
iii. 266. 

Pcliglu in the ccmntry» iii. i 
in ohl (litMuin, 245. 

1 )c|ireHr»iHn tmin ihunp, iii. i?'7‘ 
Deihynhirr, nuM«Miir*i < 4 , ni. 47, 

1 k'Hinlu hi:i Ai In le <»n the r^lnuhl, 
iii. iK, 

UeuiHt licr NtivcIk'UNwlut//* in, 
nfh 

“ Devdojjment nf ef- 

fect of, ii. sHi. 

Pevdopment nf retij?ifin, 

Dialect in “Adam krdc»“ n. 72; 
iii, 219. 

PickcoK, (tlnulcH, meeting with, i. 
3 ©l ; Idler fn»m, »i. 2; rctttg 
nUcK wcimun’s^ hand in 'H h tn al 
Life,*' 3 } dinra at WancLwuith, 
I02; a^kn fur a atury fur “All 
the Year Ummd,** 104 1 In^ 
death, lit. ; hin ** Life ’* hy 
Fur«td, 104. 

Pinah Murtb, ihe charadcr «d, ii. 
49* 

Pinner at (Ireenwirh, with LPik 
wtJod, thdund Slewarl, t'u!ut>cl 
ilamley, ami Mr. Skene, ii. 222, 
Piaconietu nf the y«mng, id. 21 j. 
Plsctnitaged with her wriiing^, h. 
86 . 

P'Pradi's “Tanrretl,‘*i. 1 18, 123 ; 
hii theory of r.MTH, 124 j tunnai 
oration on ihe Ptd^e m Wellntg* 
ton, 31 $. 

Dlntruitl of her own kmiwledgr, 
iH. 305. 

“ PIvnui Cornmedia,” reading the. 

with Mr. Crow. iii. 2$t), 

Porking, fourth vbii to, ii.aS4. 
Ihiyle, Mr., iih 74, 

Prama, trying a, il. aSo. 

Prawback® to living abroad, id. 
203. 

Prawingi from Uumola,*' td. i6f», 
Presden i end of vol. ii.tif ** Adam 
Bede’* written, ii, 43 j Holbein’® : 


M.ulunna,’* 43 ; thr t’uftrggiim. 
4t; Mnidh/** “ M. U«*dngiir2,'* 
43, Itut.h Aiul Mrtiiinl, |nd* 
nii 'f, 44 i Vrtuiu ">r, 44; the 
and 1 .*in n 1-.. 4 

I hut« , Ml., v» nl to, at ,s«nrmMk’<, 
in. 2 m7< 

pnlwtth i‘n {nrr-g48fri Y, d. 70. 
Puiadr, M. tTAlhrit, i, if,4, 

tlrlur Vidth, 103 ; thru huiinf* 
huld, 1 ( 4 %, aftri iiMU lu, 17 (j 
Mmt*» hri t7Hj vi^iu 

nghuahtHt ; wi’*»hrd lu tiain- 
la5r thr ,w« rnr't/* n tiMj ; two 
ihr*. tiamUtrs the 
'• riir'=!i," 1^7. 

Ptitri, All^fl. In’S j’ainling^, id 24, 
i hiti h traO’^PtiMn ui i iruigr Liiut'it 
nuvrln, »si, I Jt>. 

pntrh and Idrnd^li jdi lures In 
i Mr ’jdrn, H, 44. 

! Jwrihogun tauli! 9 ,ab'»lrntiun ffum, 
di. Hsr, 

lH»i»g tn batnrni^, un, id, 141, 

jry^|Mrjaa aitd ihctr cure, 

Lativ ilralh, thunghN m, if, 
I'ihnbntgh m»ne favut* 

able Ihaii Lundun, n, r»4. 
Kdodnirgh, roiMVtilrnl u|, 1, ailj 

viHit Im t '1 4 sgi if 4, 

Ldilui V hfr, I. 41 ’^ 41 * 

h'duiaium ui \ViMn<rit, MS. 47 ; the 
Ingher. 146, 

I'Jfrt I u} talking of Isrr own bunka. 
iU 

hifri t of w tiling, thr, id. 3f#i, 
Lpnt^tn, i »»r Imi, I, laH, ' 

** Pbjali/* delight m hr as mg, j. tl 2 , 
uH, 

Kllis, Mr, ami Mt^.» i. t*if. 
Kmeiwm, hs!?! tnrrtmg wsfh, I. Ijd! 

Ca»lvlr‘‘s rtdngnsm on. 140; hi® 
^ “ Man the Hrhnmrr/' h. 

Fjn}»tir In Fi.uier, ihr. hi, I68L 
Knglefklcl tireeH, tkhghiful week 
at, 11,444. 

Kngh%h. altitude of the, toward® 
Oriieniais, id. 31a; th«ir igno* 
ranee of the |ewi, aia. 

English dome»tk life wuin Ger* 
man, h 371. 


English and French working 
classes, difference between, i. 

13 r- 

“ Englishwoman’s Journal” on the 
Infant Seamstresses, ii. 97. 

Enjoying the thought of work, ii. 
219* 

Enriched with new ideas after 
journey to Italy, ii. 182, 

Ethics t)f George Elioi’s Works,” 
by J. C. Brown, iik 266. 

Evans, Christiana (sister), married 
to Mr. Edward Clark, surgeon, 

i. 22 ; relations between the sis- 
ters, 22, . 23 ; her husband’s 
death, 216; plans for her family, 
217; letter to her brother Isaac 
regarding, 318 ; visit to her sis- 
ter, ii. 96. 

Evans, Isaac (brother), recollec- 
tions of his sister, i. n ; her sus- 
ceptibility to terror, 12 ; their 
happy childhood, 12 ; his mar- 
riage, 6t; renewed correspond- 
ence with his sister on her 
marriage with Mr. Cross, iii. 
287 ; notice of his family, 287. 

Evans, J. C., offers ;£‘iooo for a 
story for American periodical, 

ii. 94. 

Evans, Mrs. Samuel (aunt), the 
Dinah Morris of Adam Bede,” 
h 33* 

Evans, Robert (father), his career, 
i. 1,2; removed to Griff, 2 ; in- 
fluence of his ideas on his daugh- 
ter, 4 ; his position, 8 ; his wife, 
partly represented in Mrs. Poys- 
er, 10 ; her dea£hy22,* removal 
to Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
61 ; strong disapproval of his 
daughter’s religious views, 75 ; 
she visits her brother at Griff, 
79 f regrets her impetuosity, and 
returns to Foleshill, 8t ; his ill- 
ness, 100 ; visits Dover with his 
daughter, 107 ; trip to Isle of 
Wight, 120 ; illness increases, 
and visits St. Leonards, 135 ; re- 
turns to Coventry, 139 ; his 
death, 148. 

Evidence, the value of, iii. rog. 

Evil - speaking, contrition for, i. 

I4X. 


“ Fables,” by Lord Lytton, iii. 162. 
Fairness and pity, where necessa- 
ry, hi. 22S. 

Fame in dreams, ii. 89. 

Family reunion, iii, 26S ; joys, iii. 
286, 

Faraday, letter from, acknowledg- 
ing presentation copy of “ Cleri- 
cal Life,” ii. 9. 

Farming,an epoch in, iii. 27r. 
Faucit, Helen, admiration of,!. 222. 
Faults, abstention from dwelling 
on, iii. 89. 

“Faust,” reading in the original, 
iii. 30-^. 

Faux, David, Confectioner (Broth- 
er Jacob), written, ii. 199. 
Fawcett, Henry, articles on Strikes 
by, ii. 194, 

“ Fawn of Sertorius,” i. loS. 
Fechter in “Hamlet,” ii. 225 ; his 
“Othello,” 232. 

Feeling old for her years, h. 193. 

“ Felix Holt,” writing commenced, 

ii. 290; reading for, 292 ; Black- 
M'ood offers ^5000 for, 308 ; 
pains taken with, 309 ; finished 
in excitement, 311 ; final instal- 
ment received from Blackwood, 

iii. 13 ; payment for copyright, 
^ 3 - . 

Feminine characteristics, iii. 310, 
3 II- 

Ferrier, Mr., translates Kautmann’s 
article on “ Deronda,” iii. 216. 
Feuerbach, translation of, pub- 
lished ; first and only time her 
real name appeared in print, L 
-33- 

Fiction, contemporary, iii. 183. 
Fiction-reading condemned, i.36. 
Fiction -writing, first mention of, 
k 296 ; how I came to write, 
298-300. 

First authorship, i. 42. 

First novel, i. 298 ; title of, 299. 
Flemish and Dutch pictures in 
Dresden, ii. 44. 

Florence: view from Fiesole and 
Bellasguardo, ii. 155 ; the Duo- 
mo and Campanile, 156 ; the 
palaces and libraries, 157 ; the 
Loggia di Lanza, 158; Santa 
Maria Novella, 158; Santa 




J. . 


Croce and the Carmine, T59 ; the 
frescoes, 159; S. Maria Novella, 
160; San Michele, the shrine, 
160; the Uffizi Gallery, 161 ; 
and pictures, 162 ; Pitti pictures, 
162; paintingsat the Accadeniia, 
163; Galileo’s tower, 164; Mi- 
chael Angelo’s house, 165, 166. 

Flower, Mr., i. 191. 

Fontainebleau, visit to, iii. 150. 

Forster, \V. E., his article on Sla- 
very, i. 218 *, Life of Dickens,” 
iii. 104. 

Foster, Professor Michael, his 
draught of conditions for Lewes 
scholar studentship, iii. 267, 269. 

France, the Empire in, iii. 168. 

Franco-German war, iii. 86, 92. 

Franklin, Miss Rebecca, her school 
at Coventry, i. 17; her death, 
iii. 149. 

Freethinkers, little sympathy with, 
ns a class, ii, 249. 

French and English working class- 
es, difference between, i. 13 1. 

French revolution of 1848, i. 129. 

Fronde’s “Shadows ofthe Clouds,” 
i. 146. 

Fuller, Margaret, her Journal, i. 
198. 

Function of art, the, iii. 144. 

Furnishing, on troubles of, ii. 267. 

“ Futile- Lying,” letter on, ii. 290. 

Gambler, a girl, iii. 124. 

Garibaldi at the Crystal Palace, ii. 
276. 

Gaskell, Mrs., suspected to have 
written “ Adam Bede,” ii. 82 
letter from, 102; expresses admi- 
ration of “ Scenes ” and “Adam 
Bede,” 107. 

Gaskell’s, Mrs., “ Ruth,” i. 219. 

Geneva, life at Campagne Plon- 
geon, i. 151-157; Genevese 
preachers, 153, 154; of 

Navigation, 157; effect of change 
of life, 159 ; plans for lessons, 
1 60; Baronne de Ludwigsdovff, 
161 ; home remembrances, 170; 
beauty of scenery, 17 1 ; delight 
in town life, 171 ; the Juras, 178 ; 
last days in, 179. 

Genevese preacher.s, i. 153, 154. 

Genoa, the cathedral, ii. 124. 


George Eliot. — 1819-37: Birth at 
Arbury farm, i. i ; removal to 
Griff, 2 ; anecdotes of father, 
9; character of mother, 10; at 
Dame’s school, 10; at Miss La- 
thom’s school at Attleboro, 11 ; 
happy childhood, 12; first books 
read, 13 ; first journey to Staf- 
fordshire, 15 ; Miss Wallington’s 
school at Nuneaton, 15; writes 
out “Waverley,” 16; favorite 
books, 17; charade- acting, 17; 
riot at Nuneaton, 20 ; first letter 
to Miss Lewis, 21 ; mother’s ill- 
ness and death, 22 ; housekeep- 
er at Griff, 24 ; life and studies 
there, 24. 

1838-41 ; First visit to Lon- 
don, i. 28 ; religious ascetidsm, 
29 ; nineteenth birthday, 32 ; re- 
ligious objections to music, 32; 
'religious reflections, 34; beset- 
ting sin, ambition, 35; objec- 
tions to fiction-reading, 36 ; first 
poem, 42 ; books read and stud- 
ies pursued, 44; German lessons 
begun, 45 ; chart of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, 46; Italian studies, 
49 ; dislike to housekeeping 
work, 50; reads Isaac Taylor, 
51 ; visits Birmingham to hear 
“ Messiah,” 53 ; translates Ger- 
man poem, 54 ; her reading, 57 ; 
removal to Foleshill Road, Co- 
ventry, 59. 

1841-46 ; Coventry life, i. 61; 
mental depression, 64; friend- 
ship with Mr. and Mrs. Bray, 67; 
reads Charles Plennell’s “In- 
quiry, ”67, 68; effect of this book, 
‘^j74; gives up going to church, 
75 ; family difficulties, 79 ; re- 
grets her impetuosity, 81 ; re- 
sumes going to church, 82 ; inti- 
macy with Miss Sara Hennell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bray, 83 ; at- 
titude towards immortality, 84; 
excursion to Stratford and Mal- 
vern, 85 ; meets Robert Owen, 
86; studies German and music, 
86, 87 ; opinion in regard to 
conformity, 8g ; translation of 
Strauss’s “ Leben Jesii,” 90 ; 
despair about publication of 



Strauss, 94 ; trij? to the Hid> 
lands, 97. * 

1846-49 : Strauss translation 
published,!. 107; classical books 
wanted, 108 ; suspected ofnovei. 
writing, 108 ; reading Foster’s 
life, 109 ; thoughts on Jesus at 
Emmaus, no ; a chikrs idea of 
God, III, 112; visits London 
and hears “Elijah,” 112; re- 
reading HenneH’s “Inquiry,” 
119; visit to Isle of Wight with 
father, 120 ; admiration of Rich- 
ardson, 12 1 ; delight in George 
iSand’s “Lettres d’un Voyage ur,” 
122; dislike to Je^Ys, 125; su- 
• preinacy of Hebrew poetry, 125 ; 
admiration of Roberts andCres- 
wick, 127; opinion of Mr. Daw- 
•s^n the lectui^7H[-294-sy4iipathy 
’^ 'with revolutfon7^^=et France and 
■'''ErrglaTld’^ contrasted, 13 1; sym- 
pathy with nonconformity, 133 ; 
visit to St. Leonards, 135 ; fa- 
ther’s illness, 135 ; mental de- 
pression, 136 ; how to be over- 
come, 136 ; admiration of Louis 
Blanc, 137 ; recovery from de- 
pression, 138 ; opinion of “Jane 
jEyre,” 138 ; meets Emerson, 
138; again suffering from de- 
pression, 141 ; contrition for evil- 
speaking, 141 ; reading Macau- 
lay’s “ History,” 142 ; bodily 
suffering, i43;'on the influence 
of Sand’s and Rousseau’s writ- 
ings, 143, 144; writes review of 
the “ Nemesis of Faith,” 145 ; 
translates Spinoza’s “Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus,” 147; fa- 
ther’s death, 148. 

1849-50; Goes abroad with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bray, 150; Gene- 
va, life at Campagne Plongeon, 
151, 152 ; prophetic anticipation 
. of po.sition seven years later, 
158; effect of change of life, 
159; plans for lessons, 160; finds 
apartments in Geneva, 164 ; en- 
joyment of society, 165; need j 
of encouragement, 165 ; life in i 
Geneva, 169, 170; yearning fori 
friends at home, 170; remarks 
on translations of Spinoza, 172 ; 


desire for a woman’s duty,- 173 ; 
portrait by M. d’ Albert, 178; re- 
marks on education of children, 
179 ; leaving Geneva, 180. 

1850-54 : Return to England, 
i8r ; reviews Mackay’s “Prog- 
ress of the Intellect” in 
niiiistei\ 1S4; assistant editor of 
Westminster Revinv^ 186; in- 
troduced to Mr. Lewes, 1S9; 
intimacy begins, 192 ; help in 
despondency, 198; growing in- 
timacy with Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, 201 ; dislike of scrap-work, 
203 ; visit to Edinburgh, 2ii ; 
an editor’s life, 214, 215 ; ill with 
rheumatism, 218; interest in 
America, 219 ; growing intimacy 
with Mr. Lewes, 221, 232 ; con- 
templates publishing “The Idea 
of a Future Life,” 229; union 
with Mr. Lew'es, 234, 235 ; letter 
to Mrs. Bray, 235, 236. 

1854- 55 : "Visits Antwerp with 
Mr. Lewes, i. 239 ; extracts from 
journal, 239 et seq. ; Weimar, i. 
240-251; Berlin recollections, 
251-268; work at Weimar and 
Berlin, 268 ; remarks on books 
read, 268-271 ; return to Eng- 
land, 271. 

1855- 57 *. Articles written, i. 
275 ; effect of article on Ctmi- 
niing, 27S; reading on physiol- 
ogy, 279; miscellaneous writ- 
ing, 2S0; Spinoza’s “Ethics,” 
translation finished, 281 ; wishes 
not to be known as translator, 
283 ; articles on Young and 
Riehl, 2S6; tendency to scien- 
tific accuracy, 287 ; naturalistic 
experiences, 28S; first mention 
of fiction-wri ting, 296 ; “how I 
came to write fiction,” 298 ; cor- 
respondence about “Amos Bar- 
ton,” 300; “Mr. Gilfil’s lx>ve- 
story” begun, 305; Blackwood’s 
high admiration of the story, 
307; name of George Eliot as- 
sumed, 309 ; artistic bent, 310 ; 
Caterinu and the dagger scene, 
513 ; trip to the Scilly Isles, 313; 
social life at St. Mary’s, 3 16; on 
conclusions of stories, 319 ? J®*"* 



*ey recollections, 3i9»-322 ; Mr. 
Liggins, 323 ; opinions of “ Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love-story,” 324^ 325; 
happiness in her life^ 328; Black- 
wood’s opinion of “Janet’s Re- 
pentance,” 329 ; haunted by new 
story, 334; “Adam Bede” be- 
gtin, 337 ; receives 120 for first 
edition of “Clerical Life,” 337; 
unbelief in others’ love, 337; 
sympathy with individuals, 339 ; 
objection to theism, 339 ; even- 
ing studies, 342; Major Black- 
wood suspects identity of George 
Eliot, 324; review of the year 

*857- 

1858 : The reviews of 

“Scenes of Clerical Life,” ii. 
I ; letter from Charles Dickens, 
recognizing woman’s hand, 3 ; 
from Froude, 3 ; from MrSv Car- 
lyle, 7 ; reveals herself to John 
Blackwood, 10 ; visit to Ger*- 
many, 14-46; progress with 
“Adam Bede,” 32; latter half 
written, 42 ; description of life 
at Dresden, 45 ; history of “Adam 
Bede,” 48-52; retrospect of year, 

55 - 

1859 -60 : Reading up for 
“Mill on the Floss,” ik 58; let- 
ter to John Blackwood on 
“ Adam Bede,” 58 ; wishes Car- 
lyle to read her novels, 63 ; 
awakening to fame, 68 ; Mr. Lig- 
gins said to be author of “Adam 
Bede,” yr ; finished the “ Lifted 
Veil,” 75 ; reveals herself to 
Brays as author of “ Adam 
Bede,” 83 ; trip to Switzerland, 
87; fourth edition (5000) of 
“Adam Bede” sold in a fort- 
night, 88; receives 800 beyond 
bargain for success, 102; 16,000 
sold ill one year, 107; Sir Edward 
Buhver Lytton, H5 ; “Mill on 
the Floss” finished, 116; start 
for Italy, 1 16. 

i860: First journey to Italy, 
ii. 120; Rome, first sight of, 126; 
description of Naples, 144, 145 ; 
visit to Pompeii, 148; Florence, 
155 ; first mention of Italian 
novel, 168; Venice, 172; home 


by Berne and Geneva, tSt ; en- 
riched with new ideas, 182. 

1860-61 : “ Mill on the Floss” 
success, ii. 185 ; sitting to Law- 
rence for portrait, 194 ; indepen- 
dence secured, 203; the queen’s 
admiration of “Mill on the 
Floss,” 203 ; success of “ Silas 
Marnef,” 214; second journey 
to Italy, 216 ; hopeful about fut- 
ure work, 220 ; began “ Romo- 
la,” 230 ; studying for, 235, 236. 

1862-65: Begins “Romola” 
again, ii. 238; offered 10,000 
for “Romola” for the C^ru- 
hilly but idea given up, 244; 
^7000 accepted under new 
terms, 245 ; the effect of writing 
“ Romola,” 255 ; continued ill- 
health, 256, 258; letter from 
Frederick Maurice, 259; third 
visit to Italy, 278 ; trying a dra- 
ma, 280; retrospect of year 1864, 
282; “A Word for the Ger- 
mans” written, 288; “Felix 
Holt” begun, 290; readings, 
292 ; expedition to Brittany, 
296 ; retrospect of 1865, 299. 

1866: Mn Harrison’s legal 
help in “ Felix Holt,” ii. 303, 30^ 
3 10; offered ;f5ooo for “Felix 
Holt” by Blackwood, 308 ; visit 
to Holland and Germany, 312 ; 
“ The Spanish Gypsy ” taken up 
again, 317; reading for, 321; 
start for Spain, 324. 

1867 : Journey to Spain, iii» I ; 
learning Spanish, 3 ; letters from 
Spain, 4-9; return to the Priory, 
9 ; two months’ visit to North 
Germany, 14; acquaintance with 
Mrs. Cross and family, 15 ; “Ad- 
dress to the Workii^g Men,” 19. 

1868; Month’s visit to Tor- 
quay, iii. 25 ; “ Spanish Gypsy ” 
finished, 29; notes on the “Span- 
ish Gypsy,” 30; on the writing 
of poetry instead of novels, 36 ; 
six weeks’ journey to Baden, 37 ; 
meditating subject of Timoleon, 
49 ; retrospect of the year, 50 ; 
cheap edition of novels, 51. 

1869-72 : Poem on “ Agatha,” 
iii. 55 ; writing “ How Lisa Loved 



. HMigiun ui iiir ! 

^Js j “SiuitH'tH fiu < ‘ltiltlinu«r' j 
(HMnlird, ; tllr ptirHunirlKi »»f i 
>»j«iniU4)ln}il| tlir UvriU) \ 

O4I, 7 ^* ; t <>l j i>lui “ i)r* i 

KMu, 7i; III! ihr . 

jMMhJein* ; v»«u til ti^uiKUty, 
^ft ; Harr •l iv*'*' tn UMunI, 

<*i Ujjfjiatnt y 
hfr, S„?, •* Ainij^.uC " 
ititiitH(H 4 l HI Itrttir'ij (10 ; viHit U) 
IViri iKj ; fluJU IVn« 

tnN»«n,(}M ; (l« ill ilUriUn lual i 
to livitv, UM ; irt'riitioh tit Mul- 
Utruntii li," >ojj r’uHttM S ’’ t»»fr 
i»i huki*n«/* 104; 
m 4 u h “ Uninlird, lit ; nm^nuirn 
viHti to Homlnujf, Ua; a giil 
^4ntblrtt U4; nu^nuuirtl iuiitrlcj 
on .u\th«n u( '* ’rhormUIr," u6 ; 
'*M4g4’* on ** Midtlicnuivclij” 
IJ0. 

* 187^1-75* Hf^Cctption of^Mhl* 
ill. 14H j Dutch trains* 
laiiMn (>l imvrb, tjt); Cicnnan 
rcjii inf ^ 140; vhit tu t*inni)ritljji;c, 

I47; vinil (u ihr Manirr nf II, il* 
1401 uinr\vrcl4'(’ trip i«) ihc 
('tmtiucnt, t^oj nnothcr honk 
^ittunrtlitg in lin tluiuf^litN, 157 ; 
rrettisjirt t (d tMf f, (tk? ; cheaper 
rdnmn of iiovcIh, ifu ; '* tie^eiul 
oi Juhai “ jiuhlmlinl, ; jniir- 
Ijrv to tite AuirniU’^i, I70 ; rt.iIcK 
(»( her hiinkn^ iKo; value «»( ear- 
ly irht^mim esjHnieiUT, iHi‘, not 
MtlHliril with •* Deriunln/' 193; 
ikpreMlon In flnis^lilng, 194* 
1876*7^; I’nblie fiueregit in 

Deroncltt*’’ liU 199? Men. 
Suiwe’M mliniralion of“l)eron- 
tla,*' aoa; letter to J. W. Cnms^, 
^04*, tiip to the ( auulneiu, 305 * 
Jewinh appieelatinn of “ Deron- 
lU,” 3CK) ; I )r. AOlcr’ft lecture on, 
Ui()i MtHiStnwci aiul the Hvron 
case, sat ; appreviailon of 1'en- 
nyson, 339; gaining »trengih :it ! 
Willey, 231; inerts C!r(nvn 
Piiiue amflhinceas ofOerina-' 
hy* 336; visit to Oxford, 2361 
Mr. r.ewe«i’H iihhealih, 339 ; re- 
^•eiJtiun «u tlte IMory, 241 { Mr, 


345 347. 

1879-Ho J First weeks of lone* 
iincNH, ill. 349 ; annonnceinent 
ot '• 'I'hropliruMtiiM Such” de- 
lavrd, 352 ; pifiject of riiysio* 
loHical Siutlrntwhip, 354; dissnt* 
iNhcd with *'*rheo{ihrahinH,”254; 
letter it( j, ^V.C.'^<l^s a.skingcoun** 
sel, 35,S; reception of “Tlieo 
plnuhtiH*’ hy the pulilic, 263, 
3(14; HeriotiH venal JUlnck, 265 ; 
t'oiididonH for the Hiutlcntalnp, 
afi7 ; rtniewed interest in social 
news, 27a ; I )r, Hoy appointed 
to MUflemj.liip, 275*; death of 
John Hhu'kwood, 276 ; engage- 
nuMU to Mr. ('roNH, 279; ninr- 
lied at Si. (Jeoige’s, Hanover 
Stjuaic, 3^3 ; left l(>r the Cuiuh' 
nent, 2H3 ; lellerH from Franco 
and Italy, a84'*294 ; Mr, Crosa’a 
Illness in Venice, 394 ; arrival 
tn Fiiigland, 395 1 recurrence of 
l)lndHs,3oo; recovery of strength, 
313; syitled In Cheyiie Walk, 
313; first nppenrnnco of sore 
thio.'U, 315; letter to Mrs, 
Sir.n liey {imliniahed), 316 ; such 
den death, 316, 

(Jennun cdilions of “ Middle*' 

^ march,” ill. 1 14, 

( jet inan poem, translation of, 1,54* 
(jennan reading, ili. 124. 

Ciernum Kevoiution of ’48 caused 
^ hy real oppresHion, i. 258. 

(lei'inan Uamslatlon of* Adam 
llede,” if. ii 6 ; first volume re* 
ceived, 116. 

Germans, Vivier*8 anecdotes of, i, 
364, 365 ; domestic life of, 371, 
Germany, North, Journey to, ( 11 , 
t4; places revisited unci new 
scenes, 15. 

Germany, second visit to, 1854 1 
Mnnieh, ii. 14-34; Ischl, 371 
Vienna, 38 ; Prague, 40; Dres- 
den, 45 ; l.ci|wg, 46. 

Gertmny, visit to, in 1854; ex- 
tracts from journal : Weimar, i. 
340; Berlin, 251, 352% _ 

Gift of a vase from Miss Mar}i 
Cross, Hi, i66. 

UirJ gambler, a, ill. 124. 
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CJiricm Ctjllrgr srlirmr, ni 
(torthr on Spiinva, ju 
CkwictirjJi Ml, iiuiurj waU, lu 
mrrta rinwJi I’tnu I* timi I’lin- 
CCM tkf 1*1 

(jot’anchtiKi ns. 101. 

(imnatUiilic Ant4iiibr.^ui 7 ; virw 
fr»ni, S. 

(kinul C‘liiU(itnisir, ex|^ri!iti«m to 
(hr. iii. 285, 

(iinn«l«tiUri »ntd lamh, ii». «'tHL 
.sit t. i«*t. 

{Jrfrn, i'., in, 140. 

(iruumi t4 IhMi.U 4Ul*»»». in. 

(Jut Dry, Ml, I'jhnuftd, in. 147, 
(Jttiitry Urv. Aitjin, «»ii ♦’Suhc'* 
ut ( Ictiiitl I.tli-,” I. 1^4. 

Guihrir, Ur., itikIrrM by, 1. ajo. | 

llamiltim, Sir William, 
amtrilnrticiu?*, i. ayK. 

Ilamicy, ('tkliuit I Crtirt,»l hsr 
Kclwrtitl llaujlr^k imjni 

315 H li«ahkr» ku Itiltr to 
the 7 )mat iii. oj* j 

llmulel Kr^iivai, ihr, ii. K4, f 

Jknnay, Mi.,r»n ’*Unni«44,'‘ii. ” 

llitppiijejiX Jtr rnuveiy i»l hi ait h, ■ 

I 

Hare, Jiiliiif*, ii, af»3 ; hrr 1 

death. 273. j 

IlartUnn, I'lrderif, letter t«», tm irr* ^ 
dujiflhti ttinijirratiiin, ii. .(OjJ h«'« | 
legal adviie hr ” Frhx 
303 ; more rimunllalioh^i wtiJs, ; 
3»5» 30(1 j letter to, t»n ir?»|lirtje ) 
IcachitJg, etc*., 1 rrtrivrft a i 
enpy nt “ Spaitmh fJyp^v,*’ iu. ; 
36; I'riMhuU.itiMU with, iH^i, i 

Itaringate, iin lovely walkn, ij. .rSr. ! 
llaughitiu, Irtirf^ tu; i»u 

amtritlrm k>r evil - npeaKiuK, i. 
i4n cm filetuk at lumie, i vi , 
cm itie l»»ndiige t»f luittirieH, | 

an her prcnif-reaiting, ;i3i, I 

llauntetl uy new r»l*uy. 1.334, j 

l lawlhtjrne, nthniratiun of/n ;2c4i, . 
Heine, article an, in » ’ 

i, m- 

Hdpn, Arthur, dlnrtff with, 1. ir iO j 
Incident in Spain, 24a*, tm’H lef. 


llennrlh i ’h-ulr^, an.dv»in of *• An 
liHpinv t iStr tcfugut 

ot t ' iif j, Oh* 74 ; |i{fi 

iUistsrih M‘5^% Musy, anth.'r i>f 
*Wh I nnlotf of ihr S*** 

lial N) 41815*1 fMUi3,.'r(| n,, 

I’lHJisplr of t O » J*r her 
dr,4k. j, 1 ^ 4 , 

Urto^ris, Mfs'*! s.sr.i, {il>^4 rnrrftttg 

VCslh. t. hi , IrSSi E n jo, t-h tiu'titai 
ib.lMHlUifu .84, «4 

iion 1 «a4>.|io?}^ , hn, ta> , 

Lusng ,Sf»aio3, n.4 , Ssf.i».*n th|. 
IH y5Ur%, t|f» , fnlr ol ji 

t|rH . Is afjsLif O'fi, ifij ♦ 

iMfiipiag lof lc., 1 , jh.ink* 

Ininttsi!. fi.E hrip in ti fot», 

iOj i u«i 4 io Itriinrll, tc* 7 ; 

ilr?55ir for * li'H* rrlirf 

ftifin Hoth, iC'«j , 4*5i»nf afi»»n *4 
*’ H« Su«lo*»," iHi ph4o?3«»j«hy 
aini ulitpo}!, 141, ’'Iscr * 451 ! 
track/' iii, " of 

I.IS i clrprr'B^irMJi hy 
fatlarj'fe iSiij? *1% t^fii Itsr *’!(»»• 
inanin j?5r,“ ppr* a h»n^in|* for 
^unpaihCi, f 4 f , hi'tliH ‘^nflrnni?, 
i4,\ '* trHjSii In I npJaiiiS* iJH>, 

Jhi ; Mf. i fo!|4n.ti«’« as.ttrrai, 
M 4 s , ih'kgltj Hsst* » S.. 5 t»l^r *4 hie, 

4t f» , |r Hfi fo las Fitlsli, 4 M ; ofj 
*'t |iu4Ms.»H anil fnlnlrh* 
I V,'‘ in ; J-r.ii rfijMv I n^v, \ |4 | 

drhghi ij» All. I r\Ar^\ hook'^nt. 

1 1 J c4j fl=r ciralh *4 a ntolher, 
J4 i asirnn.ilson »4 f.nhig, ; 
^^inpathv \8 hS| 6, »‘n hr? nn«lhri'» 
tlraih, 34 i hMr# inmlrn, 

4 ^; aU.sil Misa. t I.nkr. r*r», 1*7 i 

rrt'oHri fiMiin t»l JVff. t sygns*?, 74 ; 
aiflissir-^htii ac k<n*8^ Iniprtf |««, H ij 
*’ rxpri ling iha4pp««nttmrnl^‘* 
aej* aoj i prltlrcS »ti rtrw h«»t>^ir, 
a 04 , i c«n ihr hlr^^ings *4‘ 
em»if hraUh, aacii old trrnrm« 
l«ra»Hr?c. Iji : on hr* h»w hrahh, 
3©fi; a imth iHy Iritrintj. lay-. 
Hereditary nii^»k»itn«ar%, Id. J4» 
Herrltsfch'Uran of, 4 ,. jfiy. 

Hrit», {.nimttv in, id. |KA. 
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History of Europe,” Alison’s, i. 
282. 

History reading, iii. 234. 

Holbein’s Madonna, ii. 42. 

Holland and Germany, journey to, 
ii. 312 ; tlie route taken, 315. 

Holland, Sir Henry, visit from, ii. 
321. 

Holmwood Common, iii. 174. 

Homburg, the gaming-tables, iii. 
122. 

Home, enjoyment of, iii. 208. 

Home for Girls, iii. i8r. 

Home life, i. 13 ; iii. 107, ro8. 

“ Horsedealer in Syria,” ii. loi. 

Housekeeping work, dislike of, i. 
SO- 

How I came to write fiction, i. 
298-300. 

Hungarian, “Adam Bede” trans- 
lated into, ii. 1 15. 

Hunt, Leigh, his “The Religion 
of the Heart,” i. 226. 1 

Huth, Mr. and Mrs., iii. 147. 

Hutton, R. H., letter to, on “Roni- 
ola,” ii, 261. 

“ Huxley. on M. Comte,” Dr. Con- 
greve’s article on, iii. 58, 

Huxley, Mr., an agreeable evening 
with, i. 220. 

Hyrtl, the German anatomist, ii.39. 

“Idea of a Future Life,” contem- 
plates publishing, i. 229. 

Ilfracombe recollections : journey 
to, i. 285 ; naturalistic experi- 
ences, 288 ; zoological expedi- 
tions, 289 ; Devonshire lanes, 
289; Rev. Mr. Tugwell, 290 ; 
the scientific spirit, 291 ; leave 
for Tenby, 292. 

•Illness a partial death, iii. 155. 

Illustrations in cheap edition, not 

■ queerer than in other books, iii. 
217. 

Impetuosity regretted, 2. Sr. 

“ Impossibility of marrying,” dan- 
gers of speaking of, ii. 212, 

Incentive to production, iii. 224. 

Independence of external good, i. 
81. . 

Indian newspaper- writing, iii. 237, 

Individual versus the- general, the, 
iii. 33, 


Industrious poor, helping the, iii. 
90. 

Inkermann, battle of, a mere brave 
blundering, iii. 182. 

Tnraaii, Dr., Liverpool, ii. 114. 
Innspinick and Wildbad, iii. 294, 
295. 

Intellectual activity, enjoyment of, 
iii. loi. 

Intellectual superciliousness, ii. 
255 - , 

“Introduction to the Science of 
Language,” iii. 303. 

“Iphigenia in Au]is,”iii. 145. 
Irregular verses, the use of, iii: 40, 
Ischi, the Gmunden See, ii. 37 ; 

voyage down the Danube, 38. 
Isle of Wight, trip to the, ii. 72, 
256. 

Italian novel, first mention of, ii. 
168. 

Italian studies, i, 49. 

Italy, first journey to, i860 : Turin, 
ii. 122; Genoa, 123; Leghorn, 
124 ; Pisa, 125 ; Rome, 126-/44 ; 
Naples, 144; Salerno, 15 1; Pae- 
stum, 152 ; Amalfi, 153 ; Sorren- 
to, 153, 154; Florence, 155 ; Bo- 
logna, 16S; Padua, 170; Venice, 
172; Verona, 179; Milan, 179- 
i8r. 

Second journey to, ii. 216; 
stay at Florence, 217; renewed 
delight in, 219 ; work during the 
visit, 221. 

Third visit to, ii. 277; Mr. 
Burton’s companionship, 278 ; 
the Alps by the St. Gothard, 27S. 

Fourth visit to, iii. 57; places 
visited, 58. 

Fifth visit to : Milan, iii. 288 ; 
Verona, 289; Venice, 291. 

‘Jane Eyre,” opinion of, i. 138. 
Jansa, Herr, takes lessons from, ii. 
271. 

Jersey recollections, 1857; scen- 
ery, i. 319; inland walks, 320, 
321 ; coast beauties, 321 ; books 
read, 322. 

Jesus at Emniaus, thoughts on, i. 
no. 

Jewish appreciation of “Deronda,” 

. iii. 207, 216. 


JoncH, Mr. Owen, Urrui^u*^ the 
new ht»usc, ii. 2 t>K> 

Jamiuil, 1 ^%$' ‘riur<l hunk u( j 
“Klliu%“ picOce wiiurnj. - 7.0 
Krvirti*^ j wtnu* , 
ftir the 275, 

1856: Wurkini* iU Sptttu/a, I. 
281 ; Hrst inrntiuu t»i in 
writing, at)h ; *‘Mj.th!Jira hovr^ : 
»tory “ ijrgun, 

18^7; I'le.i'H.uit lettrt H jrg 4 t!l 
ing ’Mhltil,’* i. ,0.h tnuihrtl 
*‘Janri‘H Rrjirnt.un r," i 
g^n " Ail.un hrilr,** : h^HikH 
read, w ; the wm'h wn k, 04 » 
tSjH J N cWM li«»in (he t uy rr^ 
garding ’Hdeneal Inie,** iu la; 
visitliiUermany, I4“4(«; ’'Adam 
Ikde ’’ (ini^hetl, 48. 

1850: A (ni* tn hiu rrnr, ii. 
87; return to ringland, 8H ; dr 
dined American oftei hit new 
ilnry* anJ«iety and donlti 
about new novel, 17. 

i860: Seeing fttrnds, ii. 114: 
fir-Ht journey to Italy, 1 20 482. 

lH6l ; sSceontl joutnry, ti. ai6; 
itruggling curn^tanily wnh de» 
nrcHHitm, 2271 toidinnni ilh 
licaltlk 243-2451 dc^|>»nHlent y, 
1 ^ 79 * 

186H; reading, ril. 25 I 

retroHpeet of year, 50. 

i860: W<«k in pfo^|*eet, tit, 
55 i t»eginning ’* Middleman h.‘* 
6t)*, ’• la’gciui of Jubal *’ iM'gun, 

^^1870 ; III latiKuii! lirAllh, iii. 
70 - 

1H71 : FirM n;u( of** MuUUe« 
mareh *' jiubliMied, iii. ^r^. 

1873 : SuerewNi of ** ,^iiddlr^ 
mnrcll,” iii. 138; reln*^j»rit of 
year, 159. 

1875 ! Sale« of !kmki«, id, 180. 
1876; Uejrre^Hton irt wtitiitg 
** Derundad* iii. tt>4. 

i8;f7 t Cabinet edition deenird 
on, id. 230 ; declined to renew 
copyrittht agreement, 230; chwe 
of her Jour nal, 233. 

1B79 J Seeing viiitar«, iiL 26a 


Walk, \it. ' 

(uHrH, Mr ,, Ma^itet of miliol, 
vi^in tu, 10 140. 

Julian (hr Apu^rate, 
pamphtrc un, r. t in. 
jontjiu ati»*n >0 wnitog, tit. 173. 

K atilmantt, I H, I lavid, letter to, on 
hn rnlanatr ut '* liatnr! hs'ti»n* 
tia/' in. 222 : on the ttositimu *d 
the Ira* her, 2*Hi i i»n la-vvr^'*i 
death, 2^7. 

Krnrhn t inUmglv, 01. 141. 

K night, t 'hailr^, 1. «H'2. 

^ la lUnyere*^ wi®J4hnn, iii< 13^* 

* latnarsme a*i a {hk-i, i. 1 30. 

I language^, lire knuwlnige of, iii, 

I 

f lai \rini4, dr«ieri|»t9on of, ii. 223, 
Law rente wnahe-^ lo take her puf* 
j trail* n. 1 15 j ®iU fur if, ti>4, 
l4*t ky'^ I hfttury ol Uatiunalnntii" 
n. 20 1, 

i.etfmr on *’lKtn|rl DrftnnUdMiy 
I tf. AdSrf, n». 2tft. 

Lrrth* thr hotnhlr ^tnukr of, tik 
43 ; i{^ hnr hur^|tiiat, 44. 

*4 jMhak‘%ome vrr#ess 
wiitleii, no 73 ; pnldodirtl ai4 
“Legend ot Jidul, and other 
Iktroits/' K*7 J new rtlititiri of, 
IfMi. 

Leginisn, the fcwtnii isynagitgrir, it. 
125; lot nvjla WmIiU. Ujj; at 
ide.i'^ant t »Mni''atinm, tih. 

twu *!av»‘ at, in 45 I it« 
liutofe-gaHrrv. 4^« 

Lertm^i, Ihror, hr^ fheotir^t, i. |t>4* 
to hri Iriemh-t ainnmt all 
dr^tto^rd, d. 207* 

** Ijrtier to IkfiHrlot,'* Henan'^, li, 
2fw), 

C‘l>atk»i, fu?^l Irltrr lo, ii, 
f|i i **n rmiaii al furties^, oH ; on 
hking fur algrhra, lorft i^rrturmi 
from {(tdWvS, 185; rrteivr^ a|i« 
jMiintment in «4 Im e, 1*14; 

leliriH from Fhneme to, 216, 
2t*). 22 t ; from Ulr of Wight, 
257; hw engagement, 27H; let» 
ici# to, tm Hairrutiidii jiairer, iii. 


lems,” 276 ; from Grenoble, 2S5; 
from Milan, 2S8; from Venice, 
291 ; from Stuttgart and Wild- 
bad, 294, 295 ; on bis visit to St. 
Biasien, 297; on recurrence of 
illness, 300. 

Lewes, George H., i. i88 ; first in- 
troduction to Miss Evans, 189; 
meet at the theatre, 192 ; article 
on “Julia von Kriidener,” 192; 
his Comte papers, 209 ; growing 
intimacy, 221 ; his “History of 
Philosophy,” 227; illness, 231 ; 
intimate relations with Miss Ev- 
ans, 232 ; their union, 235 ; com- 
pleted life of Goethe at Weimar, 
267 ; estimation of George Eliot, 
277 ; necessity for hard work, 
277 ; proposes sending boys to 
Hofwy], 284; goes to Switzer- 
land with them, 297 ; highly 
pleased with “Amos Barton,” 
300 ,* letter to John Blackwood 
with MS. of “ Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life,” 300 ; George Eliot re- I 
vealed to John Blackwood, ii. ' 
10; suggestions in “A dam Bede,” 
49, 50 ; extract from Journal, 55 ; 
“Physiology of Common Life,” 
92 ; “ Studies in Animal Life,” 

1 13 ; dispassionate judgment, 
202 ; delicate health, 223 ; busy 
with Aristotle, 233; “History 
of Science ” begun, 243 ; views 
of Bible-veading, 251 ; buoyant 
nature, 290 ; walking expedition 
with Mr. Spencer, iii^ 15; ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Cross, 15 ; 
visits Bonn, 20; death of his 
mother, 91 ; proposed for Rec- 
torship of St. Andrews, 232 ; 
continued illness, 240 ; his 
death, 247. 

Lewes, Herbert, his death, iii. 189. 
Lewes Studentship proposed, iii. 

253 ; plans for, and trustees, 254- 
Lewes, Thornton, leaves for Na- 
tal, ii. 264; returns, iii. 63; his 
death, 73. 

Lewis, Miss, Leamington, m. 192. 
Lewis, Miss, letters to: On fi/st 
visit to London, i. 28 ; on living 
for eternity, 3c; emulation of 


bad effect of novels, 37; religious 
controversies, 39 ; first author- 
ship, 42 ; studies pursued, 44; 
Italian studies, 49 ; Mrs. Som- 
erville’s “ Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,” 50; opin- 
ions of Isaac Taylor, 51; Ger- 
man translation, 54 ; a walled-in 
world, 55 ; sensitiveness, 57 ; 
war’s purgations, 59; satisfac- 
tion with new life, 62; depres- 
sion of mind, 64 ; mind requiring 
rest, 65 ; desire for brain waves, 
66 ; religious doubts and difii- 
culties, 74, 75 ; on self-denial, 78. 
Lichfield, recollections of, ii. 96. 
Liddell, Dean, Oxford, iii. 173. ^ 
Liebig, Professor, ii. 23; admira- 
tion of, 25, 29. 

“Life of Goethe,” i. 275. 

“ Lifted Veil,” finished April, 1859, 
ii. 75 ; the idea of the story, iii. 
I 4 I- 

Liggins, Mr., first mention of, 1. 
323 ; calls himself George Eliot, 
ii. 71; some recollections of, 72; 
Mr. Anders’s apology, 78; Mr. 
Bracebridge’s letter regarding, 

99 - 

Limitations of scientists, iii. 182.^^^ 
Lincoln, President, anecdote of, iii. 
82. 

Lincoln, the Rector of, iii. 81. 
Lincolnshire, visits to, iii. 288. 

“ Ifisa,” writing rhymed i:ioein on, 

55 - 

Literary biography, iii. 163. 
Literary taste at book -stalls, iii. 

5I' 

Littlehampton, trip to, n. 247. 
Liturgy of the English Church and 
the Bible, h. 226, 

Living abroad, drawbacks to, iii. 
203. 

Lockhart, Captain, his writings, m. 

98, 193. 

Lonely days: “here I and sorrow 
sit,” iii. 249. 

Louis Blanc, admiration of, i. 13S. 
Louis Philippe and his sons, i. 
130. 

Lowell’s “My Study Windows,’’ 

I iii. 96. 



Lucerne, a trip 87; visit from 
Mrs. Congreve, 87. 

Lush and Grandcourt, iii. 200. 

Lushington, Mrs. Vernon, iii. 220. 

Lyrics for “Spani.^h Gypsy,” iii. 
16. 

Lytton, Hon. Mrs. Robert (now 
Lady Lytton), letter of sympathy 
to, iii. 83 ; on thoughts of death, 
99, 100 ; on Lord Lytton’s In- 
dian experiences, 281. 

Lytton, Hon. Robert (now Lord 
Lytton), on pronunciation in 
“Spanish Gypsy,” iii. 52; expla- 
nation of errors, 52. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, letter 
from, thanking author of “Adam 
Bede,” ii. 74, 75 ; visit from, 
115; criticises “Adam Bede,” 
115 ; his criticisms of “Mag- 
gie,” 190, 

Macaulay, interest in, i. 142. 

Mackay’s “ Progress of the Intel- 
lect” reviewed, i. 183; extracts 
from, 1 83-1 85, 190. 

“Macmillan,” article on “The 
Mill on the Floss ” in, ii. 212. 

Macmillan, Mr., his proposal for 
volume on Shakespeare, iii. 231. 

Madrid, the Gallery, iii. 9. 

Madonna di San "^Sisto, first im- 
pression of, ii. 43. 

Main, Mr., collector of “The Wise, 
Witty, and Tender Sayings of 
George Eliot,” iii. 103 ; opinions 
of, 105. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on Lewes’s 
“ Physiology,” iii. 267. 

Malvern, trip to, ii. 228 ; improved 
health from, 230, 231. 

“Man’s Nature and Development,” 

“Marie of Villefranche,” by Miss 
Mary Cross, iii. 100. 

Marriage, possibilities in, iii. 181. 

Marriage, the ideal, iii. 142. 

Martineau, Harriet, “The Crofton 
Boys,” i. 93; meeting with, 94, 
193 ; invitation from, 197 ; ar- 
ticle on “Niebuhr,” 203; visit 
to, at Ambleside, 213; respect 
for her, ii. 103 ; her autobiogra- 
phy, iii. 214, 219. 


Martineau, James, i. 192 ; critique 
of Kingsley’s “ Phaethon,” 219 { 
on Sir William Hamilton, 223? 
invitation from, 54; “Comte/'^ 
55 - 

Martineau, Maria, her death, H* 
274. 

“Masculine woman,” dislike of 
the, iii. 308. 

Masson, Mr., on Recent Philoso- 
phy, ii. 298. 

Mathematics, her love for, iii. 305. 

Matlock, recollections of, iii. 47. 

Maurice, Frederick, generous trib- 
ute from, ii. 259. 

Mazzini, asked to write on “ Free- 
dom V. Despotism,” i. 194* his 
speeches, 198. 

Mazzini Fund, the, ii. 294. 

Mazzini’s death, iii. 113. 

“ Meliorist,” the word, in. 217. 

Memorial article on author of 
“Thorndale,” iii. 126. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Letters,” iii. 84. 

Mental characteristics described, 

i. 84. 

“ Middlemarch,” writing introduc- 
tion, iii. 69 ; reading for, 71, 72 ; 
the design of, 99 ; anticipation.^ 
of, 103 ; first part published, 
104; French and German in- 
terest in, 1 12; delayed by ill- 
health, 113; £1200 from Har- 
pers for reprint, 114; finished, 
121 ; reviewed in BlackwooiVs 
Magazine^ 130 ; new edition 
called for, 153 ; number sold 
in 1873, December, 1874, 
20,000 sold, 180, 

Milan, the Ambrosian Library, il. 
180; the “Brera,”i8o; Church 
ofSan Ambrogio, 181; tbe“Lui- 
ni ” pictures, iii. 288. 

Military men, articles by, iii. 265. 

Mill, John xStuart, his “Autobiog- 
raphy,” iii. 158. 

“ Mill on the Floss,” first volume 
finished as “ Sister Maggie,” 

ii. 10 1 ; Blackwood’s proposals 
for, no ; discussions as to title, 
III ; Blackwood’s suggestion 
adopted, 112 ; Harpers, Ne.W 
York, give ;i^30o for American 
edition. iK: third volume .fin- 



ished, n6; inscription on, n6; 
sad at finishing, iij; first and 
second editions (6000) sold, 185. 

Miracle play at Antwerp, the, ii. 
316. 

Miscellaneous writing, i. 280, 

Misconception of others, on, iu 197. 

“ Miss Brooke,” experimenting on, 
iii. 91* 

Mixed marriages in Germany, ii.28. 

Modern German art, ii, 27. 

Moh), Madame, dinner with, iii. 

Moleschott, of Zurich, ii. 182. 

Moli^re’s'“ Misanthrope,” ii, 108. 

Mommsen’s “History of Rome,” 
ii. 264. 

Mont Cenis, passage of, ii. 120. 

Moral action, ground of, iii. 178. 

Moral sanction is obedience to 
facts, iii. 34. 

Morality with the ‘‘Bible shut,” 
i. 230. 

More, Mrs* Hannah, her letters, u 
123. 

MUller, Max, ii. 239 ; iii. 149. 

Munich, the opera, ii, 18 ; Sam- 

• son and Delilah, 18; Schwan* 
thaler’s “Bavaria,” 19; appre- 
ciation of Rubens, 20; Catholic 
and Protestant worship, 2i ; the 
Glyptothek and Pinnacothek, 
21 ; Kaulbach, Bodenstedr, and 
Genelli, 22, 23 ; Professor Wag- 
ner, 23 ; Professor Martius, 23 ; 
Liebig, 23, 25 ; Heyse and Gei- 
bel, 23; music of the “Paust,” 
24 ; Professor Loher, 24 ; Al- 
bert Dui'cr’s paintings, 24 ; 
Bluntschli and Melchior Meyr, 
25 ; the Tafel-ruudi 26; the Sie- 
bolds, 26, 33 ; Kaulbach’s pict- 
ures, 27 ; mixed marriages, 28 ; 
porcelain-painting, 30; Madame 
bodenstedt, 30 ; visit to Gross- 
hesselohe, 31 ; Lewes leaves for 
Switterland,33; leaves for Dres- 
den, 33. 

Murillo’s St Rodriguez, 11. 43. 

Music, cheap, inconveniences con- 
nected with, in England, ii. 8i» 

Musical evenings with Mr. Pigott 
and Mr. Redford, ii, 227, 229, 
230. . 

Musical parties, ii. 99. 


Myers, Mr, P'rederick, Cambridge* 
iii. 147. 

“My Vegetarian Friend,” written, 

ii. 285. 

Nancy, the Germans at, iii. 151, 
Naplp : first impressions, ii. 144 ; 
visits to Baiae, Avernus, and 
Misena, 145 ; to Pozzuoli and 
Capo di Monte, 146; the Ceme- 
tery, 147 ; Museo Borbonico, 
147; Pompeii, 148; its remains, 
149; beauty of, 150; the pict- 
ures at, 151; Giotto’s frescoes, 
15 1 f leave for Florence, 154. 
Nearness of death, imagining the, 

iii. 170. 

Negative attitude unsatisfactory, 
iii. 156. 

“Nemesis of Faith,” reviews the, 
i. 145 ; note from Froude, 145, 
New hoq&e, enjoyment of, ii. 269, 
270. 

Newman, Francis, i. 140 ; iii. 165* 
Newman’s “Apologia,” ii, 280. 
Newman’s, J. H., “Lectures on the. 

Position of Catholics,” i. 192, 
New misery in writing, i. 227, 
New-Year’s wishes, iii. 139. 
Nichol’s “ Architecture of the 
Heavens,” i. 65, 

Nightingale, Miss Florence, note 
from, 1.206; ii. 6l. 

Noel, Mr,, i, 191, 

Non-conformity, effect of, i. 79; 

dangers of, 90. 

Normandy, trip to, ii. 296. 

' Norik British^ favorable review, ii. 
199- 

Notes on the “Spanish Gypsyi’' 
iii. 30, 31- 

Novel- writing, suspected of, i, iq 8, 
Nuneaton, riot at, i. 20, 

Nurnberg, description of, ii. 14; 
its roofs and balconies, 15 ; the 
Frauen - Kirche, 16; effect of 
Catholic “Function,” 17; Al- 
bert Diirer’s house, 17. 

Old people’s judgments, i. 118. 
“Old Town Folks,” appreciation 
of, iii. 66. 

Oliphant, Lawrence, and the col- 
onizing of Palestine, iii. 252, 
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Oliphant, ii. n. 

Ofti^ #/ nWi\ iA %Uny 
A>r, ii. 104, u^». 

M i 51. 

Oraluiinn t MUilrtmiril. t, jiJ. 

Orienul^i, Kni»b^h ♦tihimtc it«w 
lircb, iti. ;J1 1. 

Onhnnc, lirfiul, <ui ** iH-fomU,*' 
iii. 200. 

()Ut*r, Franct**, Inirr ts«, i»n bii ro 
in. iHt. 

Owen, i. 20^ ; <in fUr 

iTicWlhim, 210 1 TirnUn hm ’* 1*4 
Unmti>lu|»v,** ii. I u», 

(Hven, i. H6. 

Uxfiiri], (irsit virni u»» in, H«:i; jiro" 
pic? wrt with, Ko. 

O^cfnrd Trm:U unci i*hrla«i4n Vo4r* 

i.4E. 


Ilirnomrna »»f ^pif i{n4linrtt, ihe, ill, 

07 . 

.i| riuh, lui^i mrrtifig 

«n, n, *‘4^ , ilMesuhsiitMi t»f, p 
*’ rbilM’^Mpliy «n Nrtr'j^tiy/* ihfi i, 

\ pn 

I'lnrij8t!*y.n 4l hn{l« , if jMfi’C, K 7H, 
rinrn«4«»|.ti > f br pM».}{n!ij cjf, <.340, 
liiV .ti IrjsIltHf, J, ^“*1).. 

pin 4I pUf* 

pt.^^r Mb no 

*' riiv?HMli»|.'v iMi St liMub,'* Mr», 

PmV*^. n. Jfi^, 

PiijmSI, Mr, t',tl^4r4 Snntfi, i, iyj. 

Pi?t4, tlrtsi-fspiiMn ui, U»c 

f’rlV rffnt Irinnrsj-j, whrrf 

in, jjtH, 

PUiii bvrng 4ntl h«|^lt iHinbing, ii), 
HM. 


tluiroh t»f S4n Anlnriin, Ii. IlMmtrsfrrn m%%\ ihr Vt»%gr?i, 111 . 
*70,' fim AtrtiA (‘h 4 |HTS, 171 ; 

p4iuiiiig, 171. !*Mrrri in I. 4^, 

tin? TrtnpSc «»< Nrptnnr, r»»ruv ln?58r4ic| ut nuvrh, i»n wtlt- 
li. 152. bo jri. 

Paris, vif»|{ to C'nmte*.^ .ip4frrnaif, Pnrtfv <*f <‘hritfi4tniv, 1, ; ib 

ii. 2Hfo 

Parker, Mins (Matlanje IVSIfHi. Pt»to*, ifir* y4!np nf, til, |H4, 
frictuljthip withi u 195; no ami frligioti^ ^tarnlpniirt, 

SH«), ^ ‘ ' Iii, 

**p 4 sral,** !ty Piiniipal TuHinh, I'mni^ril aritf ii« rr«ultj% it. t4<), 

PaMlmmlc affliciintt, defetux I’nm^Mnliy, Him. Mr«, (m»w L:uly 
against, iii. H4, i P»mw»nby|, Intc-r tn,m iltr nlea 

Faticnce, tim rtml of. Hi. 12H. of ChhJ an fxaNaiHm t 4 httman 

*» Paul Bradley,'* liy Mrs. Bray, Hi, 1 gwKlni^i, oic., HI. 176 \ ott the 

164. i denire i« kmm iht difiruitie?s 

Pays no visits in r.ondim, ii. of others, SH4 ; on tnctm of 

PealKidy, (Jrnrgr, his nuginluritl public . lii«uir*», tKH; un pity and 
gift, ti. 245. 

Pears, Mrs., letters ft* ’, mi lelig pMJtf, hripiog imhntnMui, HI. no, 
ioun dllfu-ulties, i. 76 ; mi tfr^ure ** rMpuUr atnhm,’* t haraririisttca 
for truth, 771 tm her impeiuosi- ot the, H. «»n. 
ty, Bl I her friemlslirp with Mr. IVipuiar (*onrrf(s, Monday, H, 204^ 
Kulrert Evans, 147. ^ 24H. 

Penmaertmavvr, ii. rKr. ^ r«»piilar judgment <»f Iwiokf, lih 

Permanent mduence of ideas, the, ’ 03. 

UK S9. Popular preacher, a, HI, Ky. 

Periiatenee in application, ill. J04. Ponitivism Hi '*The Spanish f^yp'* 
Perional bearing, her, iii, 310, sy,*' iH. 4*1. 

Personal portraiture objelicd to, Postilviarn regarded si one'SldedL 



quoted in House of Commons, 

69. 

Prague : the Jewish burial-ground, 
ii. 40; impressive view, 41, 
preacher, a popular, criticised, iii. 

„ 87. . 

Presentation copies never sent, 11. 

2I6. 

Press notices of “Adam Pede,” ii, 
60. 

“ Pretended comforts,” fi. 296, 
Prince Albert, admiration of, i,202. 
Printed rancor, on, iii. 221, 

Priory, receptions at the, iii. 241. 
Private correspondence almost al) 
destroyed, ii. 207. 

Private theatricals, i. 176, 178. 

“ Problems of Life and Mind,” by 
G. PI. Lewes, iii. 203, 210. 
Prospective Review j i. 219 ; on 
Goethe, 224. 

Psychical troubles, i. 232. 
Public-houses, excess of, iii. i 85 . 
Public interest in “Deronda,” iii. 
199 - 

Public school and University edu- 
cation, iii. 309. 

Publishing books, on different 
methods of, iii. 190, 191. 

** Pug,” letter to John Blackwood 
on, ii. 91. 

Quackery of infidelity, i- 89. 
Quarterly on “The Mill on the 
Floss,” ii. 201. 

Queen’s admiration of “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” ii. 203. 

Quiet joy in success, ii. 72. 

Quirk, Mr., finally renounces Lig- 
gins, ii. 96, 

Race characteristfes, r. 125. 

Ragatz, “The Cure” at, iii. 206*, 
gain in health from, 210. 

Rancor, on printed, iii. 221. 
Rawlinson, Professor, hi. 80. 

Reade, Charles, on “Adam Bede,” ; 

ii. 70. 

Reading aloud, the effect of her, 

iii. 302, 303. 

Reading world very narrow, in. 131. 
Reeves, Sims, singing “ Adelaide,” 
ii, 205. 


opment of, iii. 62, 

Religious controversies, i, 39, 47; 
aspirations, 63 > doubts and dif- 
ficulties, 74, 76 ; forms and cere- 
monies, ii. 205 ; assemblies, the 
need of, iii. 156; and political 
standpoint, 308, 

Renan, estimate of, ii. 269 ; his ap- 
pearance, iii. 3. 

Renan’s “Vie de Jesus,” ii. 260. 

Renunciation, on, iii. 35. 

Repugnance to autobiography, iii 
221. 

Responsibility of authorship, ii 

89- 

Retrospect of year 1819, i. 4, 5 ; 
of 1857, 346 ; of 1858, ii. 55 ; of 
1864, 285 ; of 1865, 300 ; of 1868, 
iii. 50; of year 1873, 159- 

Reviews, effect of, ii. 192 ; abstains 
from reading, 193. 

Reviews of “ Spanish Gypsy,” rii 
40, 44. 

Revolution, sympathy with, 1. 13a 

Revolutionary spirit, i, 138. 

“Revue des Deux Mondes,” re- 
view of “Adam Bede,” ii. 105; 
Lewes accepts editorship of pe- 
riodical on plan of, ii. 2S7. 

Rewards of the artist, the, ii. 107.^ 

Richmond Park, the charms of, i. 
326 ; sunset effects, 341. 

Riehl’s “Die Familie,” 1 . 344', 

Ritualistic services at Ryde, iii. 91. 

Rive, M. le Professeur de la, his 
lectures, i. 175, 177. 

Romance in real life, a, ii. 258, 259. 

Rome : from Civita Vecchia to, ii. 
126; first sight off 126; disap- 
pointed with, 127 ; view from the 
Capitol, 128; the Sabine and 
Alban hills, 128; the temples 
and palaces, 129; the arches and 
columns, 129, 130; the Coliseum 
and baths, 130; the Lateran 
and Vatican sculptures, 13 1 ; St. 
Peter’s, 132; mediaeval churches, 
133 ; Sistine chapel, 133 *, pal- 
aces, 133, 134; illumination of 
St. Peter’s, 134; the QuirinaT, 
134; San Pietro in Vincoli, 134; 
Michael Angelo’s “Moses,” 135; 
modern artists, Riedel and 


Overbeck, 136 ; Pamflli Doria | 
gardens, 137 > Villa Alban i and 
Frascati, 137; Tivoli, 138; pict- | 
ures at the Capitol, 139 ; the * 
Lateran TSIuseum, 139; Shelley’s . 
and Keats’s graves, 140; remove | 
al to apartments, 142; the French | 
occupation, 143; beautiful moth* j 
ers and children, 143 ; the Pope’s 
blessing, I44‘ 

‘M<omola,” first conception of, ii* 
197; began the first chapter, 
230,' studying for, 234; begins 
it again, 238 ; Smith offers 
10,000 for it to appear in the 
Conthill^ 244 ; £'JoOq accept- 
ed, 245 ; slow progress in writ- 
ting, 246, 250 ; opinions of, 252 ; 
strain of writing, 255 ; finished 
Part XHL, 255 ; completion of, 
256; application to translate into 
Italian, iib 2i6v 
Rosehill, visit to, iv 193* 

Koundell, Mr, and Mrs, Charles, 
iii, 149, 

Roy, I)r> Charles, elected Lewes 
Physiological student, iii, 275 ; 
his treatise on “Blood Press- 
ure,'* 298* 

Rubens, appreciation of, iiv 20. 
Rumors of authorship, ii. 13, 
Ruskin and Alfierl, reading, iii. 
292. 

Ruskiii*s Works, opinion of, ii. 5. 
Ryde, visit to, iiu gi; ritualistic 
service at, 91. 

Salerno, visit to, iu 151. 

Salzburg, description of scenery, 
ii. 36, 

Sand’s, George, “ Lettres d’un : 

Voyageur,” i, 122. 

Saragossa, the old cathedral, iii. 5. | 
Saturday Popular Concerts, last 
visit to, iii. 3x5. 

Saturday R€View, the, u 28 1. 
Saveney on “ La Physique Mod- 
erne,” iii. 3. 

Scarborough, visit to, ii. aSr. 

“ Scenes of Clerical Life “ Sad 
Fortunes of Ainos Barton,” i. 
2.99 i tQ Blackwood, 300; 

accepted, 304 ; sensitiveness of 


author, 304 ; “Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
story ” begun, 305; “Amos 
Barton,” published in January 
(1856) Magazine, 305 ; opinions 
regarding authorship, 308, 309 ; 
assumes the name of George 
Eliot, 310 ; Caterina and the 
dagger scene, 313 ; “ Mr. Gil- 
fil” rniished, 319 ; epilogue to, 
319; opinions of, 324; “Ja- 
net’s Repentance” begun, 326; 
Blackwood’s opinion of, 328 ; 
increased circulation, 342 ; fa- 
vorable opinions of, ii. 10. 
Scherer, Professor, Geneva, iii. 8. 
School-fellows, excels her, i, 19. 
Schwalbach, description of, ii. 312, 
Scientists, limitations of, iii. 182. 
Scilly Islands, recollections of: 
St. Mary’s, i. 314; Beauties of 
the coast, 314; sunlight on the 
waves, 315; social life, 316. 
Scotch Reign of Terror, disbelief 
in a, i. 132. 

Scotland, trip to, i. 97 ; visit to, ii. 
275- 

Scott Commemoration, afraid of 
journey to, iii. 97> 98. 

.Scott, Life of Sir Walter, ii. 61. 
Scrap- work, dislike of, i. 203, 
Sculpture and painting, i. 127. 
Sensibility to criticism, ii. 63. 
Sequel to “Adam Bede” pro- 
posed, ii. 100. 

Shakespeare’s “ Passionate Pil- 
grim,”!. 273. 

Shakespeare, the acting preferred 
to the reading, ii. log. 
Shakespeare, volume on, requested 
by Macmillan, iii. 231. 

Sheffield, visit to, iii. 46 ; early rec- 
ollections of, 46. 

Shelley’s “ Cloud,” 53* 
Shottermill, life at, iii. 94. 

Sibree, John, letters to, i. 123; on 
“ Tancred” and I>’Israeli, 123, 
124 ; race characteristics, 125 ; 
religion and art, 126 ; painting 
and sculpture, 127 ; sympathy 
with him, 128 ; necessity of 
utterance, 132 ; desire for a. 
change, 133. 

Sibree, Miss Mary (Mrs. John 



Cash), her recollections of Miss 
Itvans at Coventry, i, 113-116- 
letter to, 327. ' 

Skigwick, Mr. Henry, iii. 147, 

^icbolcl the anatomist, ii. 26 

Siena expedition to, ii. 164; the 
C-athedral, 164, 165 ; its paint- 
ings, 165. 

Silas Marner, the Weaver of 
Kavcloe,” a sudden inspiration, 
11- 204 ; story begun, 207 ; its 
sombre character, 210; subscrip- 
tion to, 5500, 212. 

Silence of the country, iii. 107, 

“ Silly ^ Novels by Lady Novel- 
ists,” article on, finished, i. 297. 

Simpson, Mr. peorge, Edinburgh, 
letter to, iii. 135 ; proposed a 
yet cheaper edition of novels, 
162 ; author’s regret at not 
adopting the plan, 162. 

“Small upper room” 1866 years 
ago, comparison with, ii. 2S5. 

Smith, Albert, on “Amos Bar- 
ton,” i. 308. 

Smith, Barbara (Madame Bodi- 
chon), i. 205, 295, Sed Madame I 
Bodichon. 

Smith, Mr. George, offers ro,ooo 
for “ Romola,” to appear in the 
Conihill^ ii. 244 ; accepted for 
^7000, 245. 

Smith, Mrs. William, letters to, on 
the Memoir of her husband, iii. 
126, 142; on. the higher educa- 
tion of women, 146 ; on her po- 
ems, 160. 

Smith, Sydney, anecdote of, ii. 
299- 

Smith, William, author of “ Thorn- 
dale,” ii. 5, 212; his illness, iii. 
109; his death, 119; memoir of, 
1S5. 

Social dangers,!. 56. 

Somerville’s, Mrs., “Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,” i. 50. 

“ Sonnets on Childhood,” iii. 65. 

Sorrento, visit to, ii. I53 1 ^ts 
neighborhood, Vico, and the 
Syren Isles, 154. 

Spain, set off on journey to, ii. 
324; return home, iii. 9. 

“ Spanish Gypsy,” reading for, ii. 

III.- 


280 ; first act finished, e?,; 
taken up again, 317; readif ‘ 
tor, 321 ; recommenced in nt 
fmm, 321 ; reading for, iii. k ^ 
Mr. Lewes’s opinion of 2^ ” 
shortening of. 2,9 ; fini,}n.-ii. 20 ' 
notes on, 30 ; the «rc/</ ,,f .(.J 
poem, 30; reviews of. 59. 40; 
second and third editiun--, 42., 
45 1* reprinted in Germany, 14- 
number sold in ito; 

edi tion published, I So. 

Spanish grammar, stadvincr, ii. 
282. 

Spanish, new system of learning, 
iii. 3; &ccner\%4; travellinT. 6 . 
Sp.ke, Captain, the Africa* .rav^ 
eller, ii. 95, loi. 

Spencer, I-ii.'rI>ert, nr^l meeting 
with, i. 1S7 : intimacy with, 

203 ; “ Universal Postukte,” 
225 ; “ Genesis of Science,” 
234; Essays, 371; his indueBC'e 
on Lewes, ii. 55, 56; emhmm^ 
tic letter from, S9 ; his new 
work, 206; visit from. 276; in- 
troduces Lewes to Mrs. 

I iii. 15 ; his teaching, 184, 
visit from, 315. 

Spencer, Mr., senior, teacher, ii 
272. 

Spinoza’s “ Ethics,” de ires nat 
be known as translator. 1. 2^3. 
Spinoza’s “ Tractatu^ iheul<.g;co- 
Politicus,” i. 147, 172. 
Spiritualistic evidence, an. IJI . 
phenomena, n6. 

“ Spiritual Wives,” a wifely hmk. 
ill, 130* 

SpirituaJisM, the lAesoasrna r4, 
iii. 67; one aspect of, 117. 
Spliigen Pass, jtjarney acru'-s, n. 

iSi. 

Spring.s of affection reoix-ned, -tii, 

2S0. 

Stachelherg and Khhuhai S'fsj 
Slaffo^d^hire, ysuratv r-j. *. 

15, 

Stanley, Lord, his opiin.^r* of iht 
“ .Scenes.” i. 325. 

Siafesman review of “tlerkcal 

Life,” li. 6. 

Stella Collas m “ Jahrt/’ t* 





St. Blasien, in the Schwarz Wald,’ 
iii. 207, 

St. I/Conards, visit to, i. 223. 
vSt. l^aul's, charity children sing- 
ing, i. 203, 

Stories, on conclusions of, i. 319. 
Stowe, jMrs. , Miss Cobbe's rejoin- 
der to, ii. 253 ; letters to, iii. 60 ; 
on early memories of, 60; the 
]K)pular judgment of books, 61 ; 
the development of religion, 62 ; 
a woman’s experience, 63 ; on 
appreciation of “Old Town 
l^'olks,” C)C) j Professor Stowe’s 
psychological experience, 67 ; 
phenomena of spiritualism, 67; 
on the benefits of country quiet, 
no; on spiritualistic phenome- 
na, 116; on Goethe, 175; on 
her admiintion for jDeronda,” 
202; on the Jewish element in 
“ Dcronda,” 21 1. 

Stowe, Mrs., letter to Mrs. Pollen, 
i. 220. 

Stowe, Professor, his psychological 
experience, iii. 66 ; a story by, 

iii. 12 C), 

Strachey, Mrs., letter to (unfin- 
ished), iii. 315. 

“ Stradivarius,” referred to, in. 
228. 

Strain of writing “ Romola, ” ii . 2 5 5 . 
Strauss, translation of, i. 90, 94; 
delay in publication, 95; diffi- 
culties, 96 ; title, 98 ; finishing 
translatioii, loi ; Miss I-Iennell’s 
help in tran.slation, 103 ; review 
of, 109 ; interview with, 240 ; 
renewed acquaintance with, ii. 
46. 

Strength while abroad, iii. 301. 
Stuart, Mrs., visit from, iii. 255. 
Study, enjoyment of, ii. 322. 
Studying for “Romola,” ii. 234, 
240, 246, 249, 250. 

Sturgis, Julian, high opinion of, 
iii. 257. 

Sully, James, letter to, on Mr. 
Lewes’s articles, iii. 260, 269, 
273; thanking him for proof- 
reading, 274. 


Surrey, enjoyment, iii. 170. 

Surrey hills preferred to the sea- 
side, iii. 272. 

Swansea, cockle-women at, i. 292. 
Swayne, Rev. Mr., his delight with 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story," i. 
311. 

Switzerland, letters during resi- 
dence in 1849, i. 151-179. 
Sympathy, with other women, iii. 
100 ; the necessity of, ii. 269 ; 
recovery of, iii. 293. 

Tauchnitz offers for “ Clerical 
Life," ii. 52; offers ;^ioo for 
German reprint of ‘ ‘ Adam 
Bede," 115. 

Taylor, Isaac, influence of, i. 51. 
Taylor, Mrs. Peter, i. 196; sym- 
pathy with, 197 ; letters to, 218, 
219; generous letter from, with 
reply, 293, 294; on her domes- 
tic position, ii. 213, 214; letter 
to, on Christinas at Weybridge, 
iii, 159; on difficulties of note 
writing, 181 ; on the Lewes Stu- 
dentship, 273, 

Taylor, Professor Tom, i. 201. 
Tenby, zoological delights, i. 293 ; 
St. Catherine’s Rock, 295 ; work 
done here, 295 ; Mr. Pigott’s 
visit, 296 ; leave and return to 
Richmond, 297. 

Tennyson, appreciation of, iii. 229, 
“ Terror" in religious education, 
iii. 48. 

Thackeray, Miss, “The Stoiy of 
Elizabeth,’' ii. 299; her mar- 
riage, iii. 225. 

Thackeray’s ‘ ‘ Esmond, " i. 214 ; 
opinion of Gilfil’s Love-Sto- 
ry," 323; favorable opinion of 
“ Clerical Life," ii. 10. 

“ The Impressions of Theophras- 
tus Such," MS. sent to publish- 
ers, iii. 245; publication post- 
poned, 252 ; third edition about 
sold out, 268. 

Theism, objection to, i. 339, 349;. 

- Thirlwall, Bishop, story of, iii. 
228 


I Miu M.inirr ui 1 unity I’oi. 

i flu*'* HI. l^t). 

*l Ui ;n lu.d i.uiu*, ii. (ju, 

l 4<i- 

•' I'hHiii'hv. n\ \\>\ »'f by 

Mj* 4 x ih tnii'll. it. iHH, J()5 ; 
{.tVMt.tbU’ vn‘W nf, by Miss 
Ni|.:hrnt|.»4li5 and Miss Julia 
SniHh. 

•* 'riirnt^'ju . m Aid <tf Faith,*’ it. 

7 ^' 

’J iiinit«Jii . MU dralh, hi* it)o; on 
raiiv »U^Ult. ti. 

'rirbbHuu' lu;d, Un*. iii. lub; (hdu- 
tidy/’-i mbli^'v., 107, 

/Jm#*! rr’vn'WH ** A<inm iUnlo,” ii. 
7t, Iriiri i*», iU'uyilig Figgiu's 
uiuliMi .ht}‘, 71 * 

’1 itiaid . |*ainltngii, it. 45- 
" Tfwj g*MKl t« Im true,** i, X40. 

'i Mmuny, vi»h to, iii. Sg. 

Icntfon to Nice, tiriva from, ii. 
aib. *it 7 * 

UU\ of, ii* 203, 

ihaginly, nuic^k on, iii. 32. 
4'oin4atut‘s ibUti'wUi^H, a, i. 99. 
TrAum*i«’i«, ‘n\v fullovv - Imvullcrs 


Venice: the Grand Canal by moon- 
light, ii. 172; San Marco and 
Doge’s Palace, 173 ; pictures in 
the palace, 173 ; interior of St. 
Mark's, 174; ‘‘Death of Peter 
the Martyr,” 175 ; the Scuola di 
vSaii Rocco, 176 ; Tintoretto and 
Titian, X76 ; Giovanni Bellini 
and Palma Vecchio, 177; sun- 
.sct on the Lagoon, 177 ; Piazza 
of San Marco, 178 ; a retnarka- 
hle picture, 178. 

Verona, the cluirch of San Zenone, 
ii, 179; the tombs of the Scali- 
gers, 179.^ 

V crouesc, his ‘ ‘ F inding of M oses, ” 
etc. , ii. 44. 

Via Mala, its grand sceneiy, ii. 182. 
Vienna : Belvedere pictures, ii. 39 ; 
the Liechtenstein collection, 39 ; 
Ilyrtl, the anatomist, 39; jour- 
ney to Prague, 40. 

“ Villctte," i. 220. 

Vision of others* needs, iii. 177, 
Visiomsecing subjective, iii. 116. 
“Visiting luy Relations,” a vol- 
ume of poetry from the author- 
ess of, ii. 97. 


«4Lh. 15._ 

‘Pft’vr'na vi’Ul to, lib t22. j 

Trolh»|»«% Anthony, his “ Orley 
lAirnt,*' delightful Idler frenn, 

ii, 24 h. ^ , 

Truth, dr'.ur for, J. 77 - 

I nttU id a l>onil uf union, 

I tv.in, K^’V, Xlr.fitu ulcul cliaiac- 
his “Pascal," 

iii. 23^. 

"rurguriMr-ff, M., iU. 209. ^ 

Tmm, (’oMul thivonr, 11. 122; 

PruM J* dc t’nrigmin, 123 . 

Tylor'^^ “ pjimilivc C’liUurc, m. 

Tyndall, Ptofrvair, “ (hi the Con- 
%uininnv of tlm Universe, n* 

llnivrt“.iiy and public hcUooI edu- 
trtlion, iii. 3 ^”)’ ... ^ 

IHc t.l irtcuiilar verses, in. 40. 


Wales, visit to, hi. 189. 

Wallace’s ‘ ‘ Eastern Archipelago," 
iii. 118, 

Wallington, Miss, her school at 
Nuneaton, i. I 5 * 

Walt Whitman, motto from, in. 


200. 

Vaudsworth, takes new house at, 
ii. 59 - 

Varwickshire magistrate, corre- 
spondence with, ii. 97 ‘ 

‘ Waverley," writes out, i, 16. ^ 
Veimar recollections : interview 
with Strauss, i. 240; the Dich- 
tcr Zimmer, 240 ; Scholl, 240 ; 
excursion to Ettersburg, 241 ; 
Arthur PIclps, 242 ; Goethe s 
beech, 242; expedition to 11- 
mcnau, 242; Wagner’s operas, 
243; “Der Ereischiitz, 243^; 
Schiller’s house, 244 ; Goethe s 
house, 244; his study, 245 ; the 
OarUnhatis, 246; the 
247 ; Marquis de Fcrnere, 247 
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Index. 


I^iszt on Spontoni, 248 ; break- 
fast witlij 249; his playing, 250; 
his trophies, 250 ; our expenses, 
251 ; work at and books read, 
2GS - 271 ; wrote article on 
Madame de Sable,” 268 ; re- 
marks on books read, 269-27 1 ; 
return to England, 271. 

IVdsimiitsicr, the, on Essays and 
Reviews,” ii. 200. 

lVestminste7‘ Review^ assistant edi- 
tor of, i. 1S6 ; heavy work, 193 ; 
its difficulties, 227 ; wishes to 
give up editorship, 229. 

reviewers, i. 199, 200, 
205, 210. I 

Weyb ridge, Christmas visit to, iii, 
71, 140, 159. 

"Wharton’s ‘ ‘ Summary of the Laws 
relating to Women,” i. 220. 

Whitby, visit to, iii. 85. • 

Wicksteed's review of Strauss’s 
translation in Prospective,” i. 
109, 

Wilbcrforce, emulation of, i. 31. 

Wildbad to Brussels, iii. 295. 

Will, poy/Qv of the, iii. 179. 

Wilson, Andrew, the “ Abode of 
Snow,” iii. 190. 


"Witley, house bought at, iii. 215 ; 
life at, 240; Sunday receptions, 
241. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, iii. 198. 
Woman’s duty, yearning for a, i. 
173 ; earnings, 282 ; full expe- 
rience, iii. 63 ; constancy, on, 
92. 93- 

Womanhood, her ideal of, iii. 308. 
Women’s Colleges, iii. 309. 
Woolwich Arsenal, a visit to, iii. 
176. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, i. 45. 
Wordsworth’s Thoughts on Hu- 
manity, iii. 280. 

Work at Weimar and Berlin, i. 
268. 

World of light and speech, iii. 185. 
Writing under difficulties, ii. 307. 

Young, discontent of the, iii. 213. 
Young Englandism, no yinpathy 
with, i. 124. 

Younsr men, desire to Influence, 
iii. 18. 

Yorkshire,' visit to, iii. 41. 

Zoological Gardens, pleasure in, ii. 
209 ; friendship with the Shoe- 
bill, 209. 


THE END. 
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